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Advertifement 



Few copies of this hooh^ tho not 
originally intended to be puhlijh- 
ed^ were printed off in the year 
I J 12. but, it being iranfcribed 
for the prefs hajlily, and correct- 
ed under great difadvantages, many errata and 
miftakes got into it, which could not all be pre- 
fently obferved. With a great part of them 
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Advertifement 

therefore fl'tll remaining four or five of the co- 
pies ixjere afterwards given away ; and fome 
morey taken Jrom the printing-houfe, pajfed through 
hands unknown to the author ^ and he Juppofes 
were fold privately. There has, hefide, been 
fome talk of a piratical defign upon it : and if 
that fhould take effefl, both it and he might 
fuffer extremely. For thefe reafons he has 
thought fit to reprint it himfelf more corre&ly, 
with fome fmall alterations (in things not ef 
fential to the main defign) and fome additions, 
Tho he cannot but be apprehenfive, that Jlill 
there may be many things y which have efcapedt 
Ms eye, or bis attention. 
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The Religion 0/ Nature delineated. 



To t/i. F. Efq; 




WAS muchfurprifed, •?//?, when (fomc time ago) yow 
fo importunately defiredm^Z/jojif^i/j upon tliefe qucllions, 

I. Is there really any fucb thing as natural ic\lQion,froj>cr/y 
and truly fo called ? 

II. Jf there if, wbar ii it ? 

III. How may a man qualify bimfiJf^ fo as to be able iojadgs^ 
fofhimfdfy of the other religions prof cfl in the world -^ to fettle 

his own opinions in difputabk matters j and then to enjoy tranquillity of mind, neither 
diflurbing others, nor being difiurbed at tvhat pajfes among them ? 

With what view you did this i whctherinexpeftationof fome little degree of 
latisfiiftion > or merely to try my abilities j or (which I rather think) out of k ind- 
j B nets 
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ncfs to atidrufe me at a time, when I wanted fomething to divert melancholy reflexi- 
ons, I (htill not venture to gucfs. I fhall only fay, that could I have forcfeen in due 
time, thatfuchatask wastobeimpofeduponme, I might have been better p«> 
pared for it. I might have mar iced what was fuitablc to my purpofe in thofe books, 
which I have red, but fhali fcaicc ever return to read any more : many more I 
might have red too, which, not wanting them for my own conviftion, I have 
neglected, and now have neither Icifure nor patience to perufe ; I might have no- 
ted what the various occurrences and cafes, that happen in life, fuggefted; and, 
in general, I might have placed more of my time on fuch parts of learning, as 
would have been dircfbly fcrviceable to me on the prefent occafion. 

However, as I have not fpent my days without rA/fl/t/«g and reflefting fe- 
rioufly within my felf upon the articles and duties of natural religion^ and they are 
my thoughts which you require, I have attempted, by rccolle£ting old meditati- 
ons, and confulting a few fcatterd papers, in which I Iiad formerly for my own ufe 
fee down fome of them (briefly, and almoft folccifl:ically), to give an anfwer to the 
iTQ firft of yoiu- queftions, together : tho I mull own, not without trouble in 
adjufting and compa£ting loofc fcntiments, filling up vacuities, and bringing the 
(i/nos into the fhape of fomething like a fyftem. 

Notwithftanding what I havefaid, in ztrcaxife of natural relighHyS. fubjcft fo 
bc;iten and exhaufted in all its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which lb ma- 
ny notions will inevitably occur that are no one's property, and fo many things 
require to be proved, which can fcarce be proved by any other but the old ar- 
guments (or not fo well), you muft not expert to find much that is new- Yet 
fomething perhaps you may. That, which is advanced in the following papers, 
concerning the nature of moral good and evily and is the prevailing thought that 
runs thro them all, I never met with any where. And even as to thofe matters^ 
in which I have been prevented by others, and which perhaps may be common, 
you have them, not as I took them from any body, but as they ufcd to appear to 
me in my walks and foUtudcs. So that they are indeed my tbougbti, fuch as have 
been long mine, which I fend you i without any regard to what others have, or 
have not faid : as I perfuadc my fclf you will eafily perceive. It is not hai-d to 
difccm, whether a work of this kind be aE of a piece j and to diftinguifh the 
genuine hand of an author from the falfc wares and patch-work of a plagiary. 
Tho after all, it would be madncfs in a man to go out of his right way, only be- 
caufe it has been frequented by others, or perhaps is the high road. 

Senfiblc how unfinifhcd this perfonnance is, I call it only a Delineation, or 
ludc draught. Where I am defective, or trip, I hope you will cxcufc a friend, 

who 
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who has now pafled the threfhold of old age } and is, upon that and other ac- 
counts, not aWe to" tear much ftudy or application. And thus I cbnunit to your 
candor what Mows: which, for the fsdcc of order and perfpicuity, I have di- 
jrided iaco/e^ions, and fropofitions. 

Sect. L Of Moral Good and Evil. 

THE foundation of religion lies in that difference between the a£ts of men, 
which diftinguifhes them into good, evil, indifferent. For if there is fuch 
« difference, there mufl be religion i (3 contra. Upon this accoxmt it is that (iich 
a long and laborious inquiry hath been made after fome general idea », or fome 
ruk '', by comparing the forefaid a£ts with which it might appear, to which 
kind they refpeftively belong *=. And tho men have not yet agreed upon any one, 
yet one certainly there muflbe *. That, which I am going to propofe, has always 
feemd to me not only evidently true, but withal (b obvious and plain, that per- 
haps for this very reafon it hath not merited the notice of authors : and the ufc 
and application of it is fo eafy, that if things are but ^rly permitted to fpeak for 
themfelves their own natural language, they will, with a moderate attention^ be 
found themfelves to proclaim their own reftitude or obliquity j that is, whether 
they are difagreeable to it, or not. I fhall endeavour by degrees to explain my 
meaning. 

. I. That a£f, which may be denominated morally good or evil, muft be the aH of a 
heing capable of dijiinguijbing, choofmg, andaSlingfor himfelf * ; or more briefly, of 
an intelligent and free agent. Becaufe in proper fpeaking no a£b at all can be afcribed 
to that, which is not indued with thefe capacities. For that, which cannot di- 

* So, \atl»to, SoerMtt requires of Emfyphro not St r< « /'m ^^^i t trtxt^m ia-mr «»i' OKuIn uiri 
ui^, w xcirr» r« ifi»'c<riii ift, »r^ And again, thutIui rtlmu fut uotk> iH^n r'tit 'li^ rut jnri iftf 
m» tif a*tulu> ijn?A< Twr, i Xt^fV^ ctirti xafictiiffAitTty < fi ia ruSTtr ti, tit «>««-■> ii icXb.it Tii Tf «rlj), f>S 
co-tm «r«r « «'l,' <ef f»,ti tuStch, juiii <pS. tefce exemplar htntfti. Luc. ^ OiA t« y' tilxfit, Ktam ? xaXn 
fiMtif. Zur'if. Aifit Regub, ftceath epi* fcmasirr»get *quat, fiys HorAce, Now hj the {kme rule, 
by which punifhments are julUy proportiond, crimes muft be diftinguiflid among themfelves j and there- 
fore much more, crimes fifom no-crimes, and crimes from good adlions. So that it is at bottom a rule 
whichcan do this, that is required. ' Formula ^tdam conftititmda efi : quam fi fequtmur in ccmfa- 
ratione rerum, ait^jpeio nwnptamrtcedtmus. Cic. ' n«« mw ti krUibiifTi imu >g iuivftra. rd umty- 
tuul>rct\» c* Uttfiittui If a it [»M«>ri«] Arrian. « Uii virtus, fi nihil fitum tft in ipps nobis f Cic. 

^iixoni minn moy awn - naito "pi? loyy nionb nsn as ruim ms ba? nun. naim. 
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ilinguifhj cannot choofe : and that, which has not the opportunity, or libeity 
of chooCng for itfelf, and acting accordingly, from an internal principle, afts, 
if it afts at all, under a nccefllty incumbent ab extra. But that, which acts thus^ 
is in reality only an inflrument in the hand of fomething wliich impofcs the ncce& 
fity i and cannot properly be faid to a£l, but to be aSled. The ad mufl be the 
aft of an agent : therefore not of his intlrument. 

A being under the above-mcntiond inabilities is, as to the morality of itsafts, 
in the ftatc of incit and paffive matter, and can be but a machine : to which no 
language or philofophy ever afcribed n^» or mores, 

n. T&o/e propofttioHS are true, which exprefs things as they are : or, truth is tht 
conformity of tbofe words or Jtgns, by lahicb things are exprefiy to the things them^ 
/elves. Defin. 

III. j1 true proportion may he denied, or things may he denied to he what they are^ 
iy deeds, as well as by exprefs words or another propofition. It is certain there is a 
meaning in many afts and geftures. Every body tmderftands weeping ', laugh- 
ing, fhrugs, frowns, £g*f . thefc are a fort of univerfal language. Applications 
are many times made, and a kind of dialogue maintaind only by cafts of the eye 
and motions of the adjacent mufcles ''. And we read of feet, that fpeak « j of a 
philofopher, who anfmerd an argument by only getting up and walking ^ \ and of 
one, who pretended to exprefs the fame fentence as many ways by geAicuktion, 
as even Cicero himlclf could by all his copia of words and eloquence ^. But thcfe 
inllai^cs do not come up to my meaning. There are many a£ts of other kinds, 
fuch as conftitute the charafter of a man's condufl: in life, which have in nature^ 
and would be taken by any indifferent judge to have a fignificatien, and to imply 
fome propofition, as plainly to be underftood as if it was declared in words : and 
therefore if what fuch afts declare to be, is not, they muft (ontradiS truth, as 
much as any falie propofition or aflertion can. 

If a body of foldicrs, feeing another body approach, fhould fire upon thcnij 
would not this adtion declare that they were enemies j and if they were not enemies, 
would not this military language declare what was/a//J ? No, perhaps it may be 
Cud i this can only be c;ilkd amiftaltc, like that which happend to the Athenians 

* L»erym* fmdtrm vocii hdttnt. Ov. * Omit, /nfmilia, fr*»t. inltMnlrm^Ht ttmt, ^wiftrme 
^uidtm tffUut mtttt'u tj}, 8cc. Cic. Hutn fig^'Jq**' IcKjuuntur. Ov, £;/ uRiQ ^ujji fcrmo rerperif' 
Cic. & fim, piiT. t vljjna ^>10 (ISJ V-tfi. Prov. * Tsf lutrii-f ■!»,»«« A«y«> riv;r«>, •r^txti- 

Tw-i. Sixt. Imp. So Mtnedtmiu reproved luxury by eating only olives. D'lfg. L, And other j are 
incacjoad by FlHtsrd, v/ha did itd/ f «m( « iif^n^it, < Mntrik^ 

in 
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in the attack of EpifeJa •, or to the Carthaginians in their kft incampment a- 
• gainft Agatboeles in jlfrica ■•. Suppofe then, inftcad of this firing, fbmc officer 
to havc^iV/thejr were enemies, when indeed they were friends : would not that 
(entence affirming them to be enemies be falfe, notwithftanding he who (poke it 
was miftaken ? The truth or faMhood of this affirmation doth not depend upon 
the affirmer's knowledge or ignorance : becaufe there is a certain fenfe affixt to the 
words, which muft either agree or difegree to that, concerning which the affir- 
mation is made. The thing is the very feme IHII, if into the place of words ht 
fubftittited anions. The falute here was in nature the falute of an enemy, but 
jhould havcbeen the falute of a friend : therefore it implied a falfity. A.nyfpe£la>- 
tor would have underftood this a^on as I do } for a declaration, that the other 
wereenemies. Now what is to be underflood, has a meaning: and what has a 
meaning, may be either trutorfaJ/i: vrhich is as much as can be faiddany ver* 
bal fentence. 

When Popilius Lanas folicited to have Cteero profcribfed, ' and that he might 
fiiid him out and be his executioner «, would not his carriage have fiifficicntly/g- 
nified to any one, who was ignorant of the cafe, that Ta/Zy either was Tome very 
bad man, and deferved capital punifhment j or had fome way grievbufly injured 
this man $ or at leafl had not faved his life, nor had as much reafon to expe£b bis 
fcrvice and good offices upon occafion, as he ever had to cxpe£k 'tully's ? And 
aH thefe things being falle, were not his behaviour and a^ons exprejjive of that 
which was falfe, or contradiSlions to truth? It is certain he aSed as >/thofe things 
had been tnicj. which were not true, and as if thofe had not been true which 
were true (in this confifted the fiuilt of his ingratitude) : and if he in words 
had y«ft/ they were true or not true, he had done no more than talk as if they were 
lb : why then fhould not to all as if they were true or not true, when they were o- 
therwife, contradift truth as much as lofay they were fo, when they were not fb"*? 

A pertinacious objeBor may perhaps ftill fay, it is the bufinefs of foldiers to de^ 
fend themfelves and their country from enemies, and to annoy them as opportu- 
nity permits j and fclf-prefervation requires all men not only barely to defend 
themfelves againft aggreflors, but many times alfo toprofecute fuch,and only fuch,. 
as are wicked and dangerous : therefore it is natural to conclude, that they are 
enemies againft whom we fee foldiers defending themfelves, and thofe men wic- 
ked and dangerous, whom we fee profecuted with zeal and ardor. Not that 

• Where we find ^'Kti rt ^wf, ig xtxlrui x»}Jt»k in xfifut «A«Am« i?^»rr»t. Thucyd. >> T>« 
ivuan •« 7«Ai^« if tm mi t. D'lcd.S. * V»l.Max. * 'Attfixuvu c»X ixfV »«« T 7rf»ffMCT»t tv 
yim»mt :%iia jrAior. tmift £,Mffi i»ttrfit, IW^HP^, M vU*»m, Cic 

thofe 
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thofe afts of defending and ^rokcMlxngfpeak or fignify fo much : but conjedhires 
are raifed upon the common fenfct which mankind h;is of fiich proceedings, j^nf. 
If it be natural to conclude any thing from them, do they not naturally convey 
the notice of fomcthing to be concluded ? And what is conveying the notice of 
any thing but notifying or fignify ing that thing ? And then again, if this fignifi- 
cation is natural and founded in the common principles and fenfc of mankind, is 
not this more than to have a meaning which rcfults only from tlie ufc of fomc 
particular place or country, as that of language doth ? 

Ifyaflliould enter into a compact with B, by which he promi/es snd ingagca 
Jicver to do fomc certain thing, and after this he docs that thing ; in this cafe ic 
muft be granted, that his ad interferes with his promifc, and is contrary to it. 
Now it cannot interfere with his promifc, but it muft alfo interfere with the 
tmth of^thAtpropaJidmy which fays there was fuch a promife made, or that there 
is fuch a comparSt fub filling. If this propofition be true, A made fuch a certain 
agreement with B, it would be denied by this, A never made any agreement with B. 
Why ? Becaule the truth of this latter is incmfijlent with the agreement affeited 
in the fonner. The fbrmahty of the denial, or that, which makes it to be a: de- 
nial, h rMis inconfiflcnce. Ifthen the behaviour of ^ be inconftfient with the a- 
grecraent mentiond in the former propofition, that propofition is as much denied 
by jf' s behaviour^ as it can be by the latter, or any other p-epoftt ion. Or thus. 
If one propofition imports or contains that which is contrary to what is containd 
in another, it is faid to contradiSi this other, and denies the exirtcncc of what 
is containd in it. Juft fo if one a£b imports that which is contrary to the import 
of another, it contraMSis this other, and denies its exigence. In a word, if ^ by 
his aftions denies the ingagcments, to which he hath fubje£bcd himfelf, his acti- 
ons deny them j jull: as we fa)', Ptolomy by his writiiigs denies the motion of the 
eanh, or his writings deny it *. 

When the quclUon was asked, IFbofefheep are theft ? the anfwer was, ty£gon''% : 
for he committed tbem to my care ** (he ufes and difpofes of them as his). By this 
a£t Damifftas iinderftood them to be his i and if they had not been liis, but ^l- 
phoHdai\ or Melibseus\ t^gon^ by an a£i very intelligible to Damatas, hiwi cx- 
prcflcd what was not true. What is faid here is the ftronger, becaufchc, who 
h:^s the ufe and difpofal of any thing, has all that he can have of it j aiid v. v. he 
who has the all (or property) of any thing, mufl: have all the ufe and difpofal of 
it. So that a man c;mnot more fijlly proclaim any thing to be if//, than by ufing 
it, I3c- But of this fomething more hereafter. 

I In 
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In the Jiwifit hiftory we read, that when jIbimeUk few Ifaac fporting • with 
Rthekab, and taking conjugal liberties \ he prefently knew her to be Ifaac'i 
wife } and if flie had not been his wife, the cafe had been as in the preceding in- 
ftance. li'ithe objeStedy that flie might have been his miflxefe or a harlot j I«»- 
fwer, that fo {he might have been, the Ifaac had told him by words that fhe was 
his wife. And it is (ufficient for my purpofe, and to make a£ts capable of contra* 
dieting truth, if they may be allowd to exprefs things as plainly anddeterminately 
as words can. Certainly AbimtUk gave greater credit to that information which 
pafled through his eye, than to that which he received by the ear « j and to what 
Jfaac did, than to what he faid. For Jfaae had told him, that fhe was not bis 
wife, buthisfifter \ 

A certain author « writes to this purpofe, " If a foldier, who had taken the 
** oath to Cafar, Ihould run over to the enemy, and ferve him againft C-*yir^. 
** and after that be taken j would he not be punifhd as a deferter, and a peijur- 
" ed villain? And if he ihould plead forhimfelf, that he never denied C^r ^ 
^ woulditnotbeanfwerd, ^bat with bis tongue be did not deny bim» but with 
«< bis actions ^or by (a£ts) be did ? " And in another place, »< Let us, fays bty. 
** (uppofe fome tyrant command a Chriftian to bum incenfe to Jupiter^ without 
" adding any thing of a verbal abnegation of Cbrift : if the Chriftian ihould 
« do this, would it hot be manifeft to all, that by that very aH he denied him } '* 
(and I may add, confequently denied thdfe proportions which affirm him to be the 
Chriji, a teacher of true religion, and the like ^J ? 

When a man lives, as if he had the efbte which he has not, or was in other 
r^ards (all fairly caft up) what he is not, what judgment is to be palled upoo 
him ? Doth not his whole condufb breath untruth ? May we not fey (if the pro- 
priety of language permits), that he lives a lye t J . 

In common fpeech we fey fome a^ons are infignificant, which would not be 
(et^, if there were not fome that ziejignificantf diat have a tendency and mean* 
ing. And this is as much as can be feid of articulate founds, that they are either 
fignificant or infgnificant \ 

f in»0 wow. MMjhi. * Onljr pia>nt plWJ injr aaordii^ to AIM- ' 'Ot» ^ rvr»i~ 
ti iii^(i9*i9vtiH» kftr»ri(* if^m^ftJk Bind. * ThaxmRaxuxoildtnilMmsmi hitgueft Mvcmw- 
dtrjai Atrum, m^ be fubjoind to tUs. Et' rit <i»ni< tlii ^<A*^;wv/4>«« «»^A»«» wnr«nr Su rf A«/wri 
cm itxt ^txnt «jr«f. « Z>t Dtift. lisrt. f Something like t&u is that in one of Greg. Umx..'* 
ontions. When fame Chriftiaiis, whohadheen infinred hy fulitm, asked, wit Xfirn <^/»rfa; they 
wcreaniwerd m a«r« ? truftt ^vfuimrt. ' T« 4«J^ iff»[fD»rii hixtn. Chryf. VJu r«Ai«-/M< 

lul^i (g yt^t, 1^ fliiMi, T*fi( impyii^i «& «»rS» m fiffS ipeakt: aadthciefigre greater thii^ muft 
4toit nx»e. k As that BA^fi sf. Ditg. L. m v. Ztn, It 
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It may not be improperly obferved by the way, that the Jtgnijicancy here attri- 
buted to mcnsafts, proceeds not always from nature, but fomctimes from cuftom 
and agreement among people », as that of words and founds moftly doth. 
Ads of the latter kind may in different times and places have different, or even 
contnu-y fignifications. The generality of C/&r//?M»j, when they pray, takeoff 
their hats: the Jevjs^ when they pray* or fay any of their Eerakotb, put them 
X)n. The fame thing which among Chriflians denotes reverence, imports irre- 
verence among the Jews. The reafbn is, becaufe covering the head with a hat 
(if it has no influence upon one's health) is in itfelf an indifferent thing, and peo- 
-ple by ufage or confent may make it interpretable either way. Such afts feem to 
be adopted into their language, and may be reckond part of it. But a£b of the 
ftnner kind, fuch as I chiefly here intend, have an unalterable fignification, and 
ran by no agreement or force ever be made to exprefs the contrary to it. *y£gon^i 
treating the flock, and difpofing of it as if it was his, can by no torture be brought 
to fignify, that it was not his. From whence it appears, thsxfaSs exprefs more 
•ifapongly, even than w»r//jthcmfclves«i ortocontradi£tanyprdpofitionbyfa6h 
js a fuller and more efft£tual contradifbion, than can pofHbly be made by words 
:only ^. JVords are but arbitrary figns * of our ideas, or indications of our 
thoughts (that word, which in one language denotes poverty f, in another de- 
notes riebes b) : hnt faHs may be taken as the cfieds of them, or rather as the 
. 4bi»ghts tbemfelves produced into aSl -, as the very conceptions of the mind brought 

' • AiV<«rW'— r<( x»»M win* XfMtuXa rfSrt £»•«■» it^fArin Ifirafli w^ ri x»t n/un, xrA. 

jifToj. b _nl?UD uns^a— nbena "vny* Mb i>i>snnn. mmoi. & »l. p»f « ew> 

j/MA<yit«-l> iJlinn, tws p '(Vf ifntitu. Efifl. ad Jit. And to t»y»it ifwuCJ 0«;p ikrif T« <i<r»j» c« f if/Mr i. 

XAiyf. * A«v<^«fv»ir«ii. Phit. Res Itqmtttr if/k : qii^femptr valet flKrimum.Ck. ^miJver- 

i» tmJitun, emmfuHit lideam f Id. A»r» fitZrk irfi./i,ttrtt, ««»»Ty ^itni rwxif. B*f. * This we 

•know. For tlieyaretHfierent to di£Rnrenttiarions s we coin them, as wepleafe, f^e. ^iri r itt;tMTt/t 
i^Wa, itX.'uTui'/atUtrifiJ^'^M-ulT^. And thofiW/«feemstobeof another mind, yet when Cr4/y/% 
iays 'OMytb*!^ iftiria. Ufa* ixMfm V ctrOT ^fW Ttpvxnkty it it much to be queftiond whether any thing, 

-more be meant than this, thatfomcnamesofthmgsarcmorenaturalorproperthanothers. Forhe&ys 
that this Tcdtitude of names is the fame (^"EaMiri ig ^»^iim -, that it is Qonly] fiich as is fiifficicnt <-'«A»i> 
A* uMtrM iVi T ifTin ; fuch as may render them ««t» t< JWIw 'iiti»m — r«r« irfxy/iMrif, &c. That lepi- 

•4iiimf^ft/iivum argumtntmm.VfUchr. UigUUms. »f. A. GtlL makes u<e of tolhew, eurvidtrift^t 

•vtri» tjft tuuur«U» m*gis ^um triitrariM, dclervcs. only to Lc laaghd at. < UPt^r^. < urt*) 
jtrsi. So Ab. Etr» obferres tiiat natt >» ^*^' >$ to will, 'm.Ar»6. to nill (tho in Arai. the w«rd is 

^ written ^afeO^ and ia another place, that the/nn* word even in tbcfsmt language (bmetimes iigniiies 
138711 iai, a thing and its contrary. And every one knows, that the greater port of our word* 
have different ienfes and ufes. n:iy in Arabic, according to CfjffMM and Gtlhtf, has 70 or 80, and 

'ibme (tweat leafi^ contrtry the ow to the other. 

vfordi 
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forth, and grown to maturity j and therefore as the moft natural and exprels re- 
prefentations of them. And, bcfide this, they bear certain refpeSis to things, 
which are not arbitrary, but as determinate and immutable as any ratio's are in 
mathematics. For the fads and the things they refpeft are;«/? -vobat tbey are^ 
as much as any two given quantities are j and therefore the refpefts interceding 
between thofe muftbe z&fixt^ as the ratio is which one of thefe bears to the 
other : that is, they muft remain the fame, and always fpeak the lame language, 
till things ceafe to be what they are. 

I lay this down then as a fund»nental maxim, 'that whoever a£is as if things 
werefoj or not fo^ doth by bisa^s declare^ that tbey are fo, or not fo; as plainly 
as he could by words, and with more reality. And if the things are otherwife, 
his afts contradict tbofe fropojitions, which aflert them to be as they are •. 

IV. No a£f (whether word •• or deed) of any being, to whom moral good and. 
evil are imputable, that interferes with any true proportion, or denies any thing Jo 
be as it is, can be right. For, > 

I. If that propofition, which is falfe, be wrong =, that a£k which implies 
fiich a propofition, at is founded in it, cannot be right : becaufe it is the very . 
propofition itfelf in pra£tice. 

z. Thofe propofitions, which are true^ and expcefs things as they are, exprefs 
therelation between the fiibje£i: and the attribute as it is } that is, this is either 
afHrmed or denied of that according to the. nature of that relation. And fur- 
ther, this relation (br, if you will, the nature of this relation^ is determind and 
fixt by the natures of the things themfelves. Therefore nothing can interfere 
with any propofition that is true, but it mufllikewife interfere with iwture(1thc. 
nature of the relation, and the natures of the things themfelves too^, and confe- 
quently be unnatural, or wrong in nature. So very much are thofe gentlemen mif^ 
taken, who by followingnature mean only compljring with their bodily inclinati- 
ons, tho in oppofition to truth, or at leafl without any regard to it. Truth is but 
a conformity to nature : and to follow nature cannot be to combat truth ^. 

■ This is jtcuu 4'tu/^. Apocal. tUt» ules the Gtma vny oF {peaking. -ItiSf^, &js be, /tni^ut 
funS'n — /*«Ti A«y* fbiri ifyf xgiiiu. The contrary to this is in jir^ctU ii>.t^tiiu i/uomt c* A«y<K 
t^ Tfi»|««-«» J and ci fim iMtiiw. And m S. B. nD6Q n^b. and tMXH "pn. * A£tum gentr»U 

vtrbum eft, five verbis five re qttU sgMtir. Juftin. TXg. « As it muft be, becau& 'O;*** 

If MAiid-u'ttu. Seph, * Ti X»'/nui {•* n iurii Tftt^if iucr«( ^unt in i^ k»tic Aayw (that is, ac* 

cording to truth, wUch it is the oi&ce of reafon todifcovcr}. Antoa. Nmqsism alindtutun, »lm4 
£^ientia dUit. Jur. 

C 3, If 
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3. If there is a fupreme being, upon whom the exiftence of the world de- 
pends} and nothing can be in it but what He either caufes, or permits tobej 
then to own things to be as they are is to own what He caufes, or at leaft permits, 
to he thus caufed or permitted: and this is to take things as He gives them, to go 
into His conftitution of the world, and to fubmit to His will, reveald in the 
books of nature •. To do this therefore muft be agreeable to His •will. And 
if fo, thecontrary muftbedifagreeabletoit} and, fince (as we {hall find in due 
time; there is a perfe6t rectitude in His will, certainly wrong. 

I defirc that I may not be mifunderftood in refpe£t to the a£Hngs of wicked 
men. I do not fay, it is agreeable to the will of God, that what is ill done by 
them, fhouldbcyj donej *. e. that they fhould ufe their liberty ill; but I fay, 
when they have done this and committed ifome evil, it is agreeable to His will, 
that we {hould allow it to have been committed : or, it would be difagreeable 
to His will, that we fhould deny it to have been committed. 

As the owning of things, in all our condud, to be as tbey are,is dire6t obedi- 
ence •» : fo the ccMitrary, not to own things to be or to have been that are or have 
been, or not to be what they are, is direfb rebellion againft Him, who is the 
Author of nature. For it is as much as to iay, ^ God indeed caufes fuch a 
*< thing to be, or at leaft permits it, and it is ; or the relation, that lies be- 
" tween this and that, is of ibcfa a nature, that one may be affirmed of the o- 
** ther, t^e. this is true : but yet to weitfhallwff/ be fo : I will not indure it, 
<' or a£t as if it were fo : the laws of nature arc ill framed, nor will I mind 
** them, or what follows from them: even exiftencc. fhall be non-exiftenccy 
« when my pleafures require ". Such an impious declaration as this attends 
every voluntary infraction of truth. 

4. Things caimot be denied to be what they are, in any injlance or manner what' 
foever, without contradicting axioms and truths eternal. Forfiicharethefc;*wrjr 
thing is what it is } that •gobicb'is done, cannot be undone % and the like. And then if 
tBofe truths be confiderd as having always fubfiftcd in the Divine mind, to which 
they have always been true, and which diflcrs not from the Deity himfclf, to do 
this is to aft not only inoppofitiontoHis;^0v<r«fflrM/ or foveraignty, but to His 

• ''eJWm* [0 eM«] iin% /iAnt ^ Mr/Mf. Chjf. * What HitrtcUt fiysof his iyxiffMu Qf 

w, u true in tetTptCt of every thing. TfT eiw Mft* MtncxtXutirrtn Sri tSt» ivTiK unu rt^uTSt « 

yfy*n(«-t. There h a paf&ge Ibmewhere in S. Iqq»r. much like this : where it is Gid (as I remera. 
her) that he, who worfhips an Angd H H^^ t^lH HO *Un3 (iw iiing whut hi it, tht mefftngtr ef 
Cod) is not guifty of idditry. 

nature 
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nature' • alfo : which, if He be perfeft, and there be notijlng in Him l?W 
•what is moft right, rauft alfo upon this account be moft wrong. 

Pardon thefe iriadequatc ways of fpeaking of God. You will apprehend my 
meaning : which perhaps may be better reprefented thus. If there are fuch 
things as axioms, which arc and always have been immutably true, and confe- 
quently have been always known to God to be Jo •>, the truth of them cannot be 
denied any way, either direftly or indirectly, but the truth of the Divine know- 
ledge muft be denied too. 

f. Defignedly to treat things as being what they are not is the greatcft^o^^fe 
abfurdity. It is to put bitter for fwect, darknefs for light, crooked for 
ftreight, 6ff. It is to fbbviErt all fcience, to renounce all fenfe of truth, and, 
flatly to deny the exiftencc of any thing. For nothing can be true, nothing 
doeis exift, */ things are not vibat they are. 

To talk to %poft, or otherwife treat it as if it was a man, would furely be 
reckond an abfurdity, if not diftraElloH •=. Why ? becaufc this is to treat it as 
being what it is not. And why ftiould not the converfe be reckond .as bad j that 
is, to treat a msln as a poft'^j as if he had no fenfe, and felt not injuries, which 
he doth feeli as if to him pain and forrow were not pain^ happinefs not hap- 
pinefs. This is what the cruel and unjuft often do. 

Laftly, to deny things to be as they are is a tranlgreffion of the great law of 
our nature, the law of reafon. For truth cannot be oppofed, but realbn mull 
be violated. Biit of this more in the proper place. 

Much might be added here concerning the amiable nature % and great force ^ of 
truth. If I mayjudgeby what I feel within my felf, the leaft truth cannot be 

» 131 mm SlHpJ rfypn. in Hejh. hbokm. 8c «/. And S. Ctryfij^tm defina tnub in the fime 
words, which philofophers apply to the Deity. 'AAiJ9-ii« ri Srrvt •». i> 'AAjid-iia J^ »)r(»Ji« 

©iS. PA. JuJ. ' niifiMn — i)( itfifai ix'» «s in Soph, the charader of ^jax, when his 

head was tximed, in a fit of ravii^. And among the monftrous and mad egctravagances of C. Oi- 
ligula one is, that he treated his horfc Iiuitatut as a man. Siut. * Htrae* argues after the 

fame manner. Si quit ItSiett mtid*m gt/Urt amtt agnamj Ibue v^^, tu natz, f*rtt,icc. Inttf 
diSt hhic otrmt 0iiimatJMs Prttor, &c. ^id,Jtquis natam fro muiAJevevet agfii, Int^er eftani- 
mi? ne dixeris. If it be agamft truth and nature to ufe a lamb as a daughtei, it will be as much 
againft truth to ufe a daughter as a lamb. « K^V hut* ;» ^-'SM- ^aSXm ^ 4>tKTir r* 

3 iA^J« ic«A« .g >T«.n».. Arift. Ejl <pu4d»m, qHtdfu* vi nu allieUt sd/efi, m» emtUtmmtt caf- 
tans alique.fed trahens fiut diptim* ; quod genui, virtus, fctentia, Veritas ift. Cic. TXoxu i iA^««s 
a feftival laying m Hut. « o magna vis veritatit, &c. Cic. ' A good man nONH nwiv 

nON Ninw >3BD. Maim. 

C I contradidcd 
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contradi(Scd without much reluftance : even to fee other men difiegard it 
does fomcthing tnorc than difpleafe j it is Pocking. 

V. fVbal has betafaid of all i inconftfient with truths mayalfo be faidof many 
omiffiem^ er negkUi to a£i : that is, iy tbefi alfo true fropoftstom may be denied 
ie be true j and then thefe omijjiom^ by which this is done^ muji be -wrong for the 
fame reafens with thofe ajftgmd under the former propefition. 

Nothing can be aflerted or denied by any aft with regard to thofe things, 
to which it bears no relation : and here no truth can be affeftcd. And whea 
afts do bear fuch rclatiotis to other things, as to be declaratory of foraething 
concerning them, this commonly is vifibk > and it is not difficult to detcrmin, 
whether truth fuffers by them, or not. Some things cannot poflibly be done, 
but truth muft be direUly and pofitively denied j nnd the thing will be clear. 
But the cafes arifing from omiflions are not always fo welldetermind, and plain : 
it is not always eafy to know when or how far truth is violated by omitting. 
Here therefore more latitude muft be allowd, and much muft be left to every 
one's own judgment and ingenuity. 

This may be faid in general, that when any truth would be denied by afting, 
the omitting toaft can deny no truth. For no truth can be contrary to truth '. 
And there may be omiffions in other cafcs, that aic filent as to truth. But yet 
there UK feme negle&s or refiifals to aft, which are manifeftly inconflrtait with 
it (or, with fome true propoficions). 

Wc before ** fuppofcd yf to have engaged not to do fome ccnain thing, (^c. if 
now, on the other fide, he ihouldbyfome folemn promife^ oath, or other aft 
undertake ;« do Ibme certain thing before fuch a time, and heveluntartly '^ omits 
to do it, he would behave himfclf as if there had been no fuch promifc or en- 
gagement i which is equal to denying there was any : and truth is as much 
conindiftcd in this as in the former inftance. 

Again, there arc fome ends, which the nature of things and truth require us 
to aim at, and at which therefore if we do not aim, natr4re and truth are denied. 
If a man does not defire to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his 
own nature and the nature and definition of bappinefs to be what they are. And 
then further, willingly to n^lcft the means^ leading to any fuch end, is the 
fame as not to propofe that end, and muft fill under the iamc cenfurc. As 
retreating from any end commonly attends the not advancing towards it, and 



• !>/«■« vtr* Jiftrtfsntm tgt n» f*^m. Cic, 
t»in. Cic. 
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that may be confiderd as an aft, many omiffions of this kind may be turned 
over to the other /de*, and brought under the foregoing propofition. 

It muft be confcft there is a difficulty as to the means, by which we are to 
confult our own prefervation and happinels j to know what thofe are, and 
what they are with refpeft to us. For our abilities and opportunities are not 
equal : fome labor under difadvantages invincible : and our ignorance of the 
true natures of things, of their operations and efFe£ts in fuch an irregular diC- 
temperd world, and of thofe many incidents, that may happen either to further 
or break our meafures, deprive us of certainty in thefe matters. But ftill we 
may judge as well as we can, and do what we can i> } and the negleft to do tits- 
will be an omiffion within the reach of the propofition. 

There are omiffions of other kinds, which will deferve to be annumerated 
to thefe by being either to/alj or notoriousy or upon the fcorc of fome other 
circum fiance. It is certain I ihould not deny the Pbanijfe of Euripides to be 
an excellent drama by not reading it : nor do I deny Cbibil-mendr to be » 
rare piece of antiquity by not going to fee it. But fhould J, having leifur^ 
health, and proper opportimities, read nothing, nor make any inquiries in or- 
der to improve my mind^ and attain fuch knowledge as may be ufeful to me^ 
I fhould then deny my mind to be what it is, and that knowledge to be what 
it is. And if it doth not appear precifely, into what kind of fludies this rc- 
fpeft to truth will carry a man preferably to all others^ how far it will oblige 
him to continue his purfuit after knowledge, and where the difcontinuance 
begins to be no offence againfl truth, he mufl confult his own opportunities, 
and genius, and judge for himfelf a; viell as he can'. This is one of thofe cafes, 
which I faid before were not fo. weU detcrmind. 

If I give nothing to this or that poor body, to whom I am under no parti-^ 
cular obligation, I do not by this deny them tobe/eor, anymore than I fhould 
deny a man to have a fqualid beard by not fhaving him, to be nafly by not 
wafhing him, or to be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into confideration (according to the next 
propofition j : perhaps I might intrench upon truth by doing this j. and then I 
cannot by not doing it''. But if I, being of ability to afford now and then, 
fomething in charity to the poor,^ fhould yet never give them any thing at all^ 

* In the Civil Law he is fiJd to aH, who tlttt omit. ^$u non facit quod fitctr* dtit*i viJetttr- 
fecere aJvtrfiu m qu* tm frcit. Dig. - >> Efi (piotUm freiirt ttnus. Hor. ' Difces qm$m-^ 

dm vtlu: tsmMu Mttm velU d*Mis, epuad tt, qtumtum freficUs, nm famifttit, &fs Cieera to hi». 
ion. * Null* virt/u virtuti emtraria ejl. Sen. 

Ifhouk^ 
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I fhould then certainly deny the condition of the poor to be what it is, and 
my own to be what it is : and thus truth would be injured. So, again, 

If I {hould not fay my prayers at fuch a certain hour^ or in fuch a certain /f/df^ 
and manner, this would not imply a denial of the exiftencc of God, His provi- 
dence, or my dependence upon Him : nay, there may be realbns perhaps againft 
thai particular time, place, manner. But if I fhould never pray to Him, or 
worfhip Him at all, fuch a/o/a/omiffion would be equivalent to this aflertion, 
Nereis no God, "who governs the ivorld, to he adored: which, if there is fuch a be- 
ing, muft be contrary to truth. Alfo generally and notorioajly to neglefb this du- 
ty ('permit me to call it fo^ , tho not quite always, will /aver, if not dircdtly 
proclaim the fame untruth . For certainly to worfhip God after this manner is on- 
ly to worfhip him accidentally, which is to declare it a great accident that he is wor- 
ihipd at all, and this approaches as near as it is poflible to a total negle£t. Bc- 
fide, fuch a fparing and infrequent worfhiper of the Deity betrays fuch an ha- 
bitual difregard of Him, as will render every religious aftinflgnificant and null- 
Should I, in the laft place, find a man grievoufly hurt by fome accident, 
fain down, alone, and without ^?y*»/ helpHketopcrifhi or fee his houfe on fire, 
no body being near to help, or call out: in this extremity if I do not give him 
my afliilance immediately, I do not do it at all: and by this refudng to do it 
according to my ability, I deny his cafe to be what it is j human nature to be 
what it is J and even thofe dcflres and expeftations, which I am confcious to 
my felf I fhould have under the like misfonune, to be what they are. 

VI. In order to judge ri^tly what any thing is, it muft be confiderd not only 
•what it is in it felf or in one refpe&, but alfo what it may be in any other refpeSl, 
which is capable of being denied by fa£ts or praRice : and the whole defcription of 
the thing ought to be taken in. 

If a man fleals a horfe, and rides away upon him, he may be faid indeed by 
riding him to ufe him as a horfe, but not as the horfe of another man, who gave 
him no licence to do this. He does not therefore confider him as being what 
he is, unlefs he takes in the refpeft he bears to his true owner. But it is not 
neceflary perhaps to confider what he is in refpeft to his color, fhape or age : bc- 
caufc the thief's riding away with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be 
of any particular color, ^c. I fay therefore, that thofe, and all thofe proper- 
tics, refpcds, and circumrtanccs, which may be contradifted by praftice, are 
lo betaken into confideration. For othcrwifc the thing to be confiderd is but 

im- 
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imperfe£l;Iy furveyd > and the whole cotnpafs of it being not taken in, it is 
taken not as being what it is, but as what it is in part only, and in other re- 
fpe£ts. perhaps as being what it is not. 

If a rich man being upon a journey, fhould be robbed and ftript, it would 
be a fecond robbery and injufticc committed upon him to take from him part 
of his then charafter, and to confider him only as a rich man. His charac- 
ter completed is a rich man robbed and abufed, and indeed at that time a poor 
man • and diftreft, tho able to repay afterwards the afliftance lent him. 

Moreover a man in giving afliftance of any kind to another fhould confider 
what his own circumftances are, as well as what the others are ''. If they do 
not permit him to give it, he does not by his forbearance deny the other to 
want it : but if he (houki give it, and by that deny his own or his fimily's 
circumftances to be what they are, he would actually contradict truth. And 
fince (as I have obferved already) all truths are confiftent, nor can any thing 
be true any further than it is compatible with other things that are truej when 
both parties are placed in a right light, and the cafe properly ftatcd for a judg- 
ment, the latter may indeed be truly laid to want afliftance, but not the afliftance 
of the former : any more than a man, who wants a guide, may bcfeid to want 
a blind or a lame guide. By putting things thus may be truly known what 
the latter is with refpect to the former. 

The cafe becomes more difficult, when a man (A) is under fome promife or 
compaa to afllft another (B), and at the fame time bound to confult his own 
happinefe, provide for his femily,£3'f. and he cannot do thefe, if he does that, 
effeStually. For what muft A do ? Here are not indeed oppofite truths^ but 
there arc truths on oppofite fides. I anfwer : tho there cannot be two incom- 
patible duties, or tho two inconfiftent acts cannot be both A's duty at the 
lame time (for then his duty would be an impofllbility) > yet an obligation, 
which I will call mixt^ may arife out of thofe differing confiderations. A fhould 
afllft B} butyj, ajnotto neglect himfelf and fiunily, ^c. and /a to take care 
of himfelf and family, as not to forget the other ingagement, as imll and bo^ 
neftly as ht can. Here the importance of the truths on the one and the other 
fide fhould be diligently compared : and there muft in fuch cafes be always 
fome exception or limitation underftood. It is not in man's power to promife 

* nyw nniMa ^ly : according to that determination in a cafe fomething like this, whichoccuK 
in Talm. Majf. thi. •> Utriqutfimitl eoftfuUnJum tfi. JiiA% nmti ; fed ut ipfc mn tgesm^ &©. 

Sen. It» tt alitrum m'jfwtfctit, nt tm aHqs tnifirtat. Pkut> 

abfolutel^.. 
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abfolutely. He can only promife as one, who may be difabled by the weight 
and incumbency of truths not then exifting. 

I could here infert many inftances of ^r/w/ thinking, which occur in au- 
thors: but I fhall choofe only to fet down one in the margin ». 

In fliort, when things are truly eftimated, perfons concerned, times^ places \ 
ends intended <=, and effeSls that naturally follow, muft be added to them. 

VII. fyhen any aSl would be ivrong^ the forbearing that a£i muft be right : 
' iikewife ivben the omijjion of any thing would be wrongs the doing of it fi. e. not 

omitting it) muft be right. Becaufe contrariorum contraria eft ratio. 

VIII. Moral good and evil are coincident with right and wrong. For that 
cannot be good, which is wrong} nor that evil, which is right. 

IX. Every aH therefore of fucb a being, as is before defcribed, and all tbofe 
emiftions which interfere with truth (i.e. deny any propofition to be true, which 
is true} or fuppofe any thing not to be what it is, in any regard ^) are morally 
evil J infome degree or other : the forbearing fuch affs, and thealfing in oppofition 
to fucb omijjions are morally good : and when anything may be either done, or not 
done, equally without the violation of truth, that thing is indifferent. 

I would have it to be minded well, that when I fpeak of acts inconfiftent 
with truth, I mean any truth} any true propofition whatfoever, whether con- 
taining matter of fpeculation, or plain fact. I would have every thing taken 
to be what in fa£l and truth it is '. 

• sextm Smf' ftons to bt fond of that filthy faying of Znu, in rdati«n to what is ftori^ of 
^dfiaaxni Otdiftu : ^«r«ra» twci r* /Mfiw rm f"ir^i rfi-^iUy xA. any more, tlian to rub with 
the hand any other part of her, when in pain. Here only rft^-if is confiderd i as if all was nothing 
more, but tartly Tp''^i< ; but this is an incomplete idea of the a&. For r;i\I/>« ? i^fui b more than 
Tf«4'i« by it fclf : and rfAJ/ij ? /i-fui -f ^»lf»< is flill more : and certainly rfXut rv >jmj>« tJ ^i^ Is 
a different thing from rfiCir r« fti6ftn rJ fM^*. See. He might as well have faid, that to rubar«i/ 
hot piece of iron with one's bore hand is the iame as to rub one that is ctli, or any other innocent 
piece of matter : for all is but r^ii^n. Thus men, afie&ing to appear free-thinkers, fliew themfelves 
to be but half-thinkers, or Itfs : they do not take in the whole of that which is to be confiderd. 
** Smt rn qutJiim IX umfore, (^ tx canfiUo, lun tx fuM UMtura cinfidtrAnd*. — ^uul temfar* pe. 
tant, aut awdftrfmii dignmmfit, cen/idiraiuliun ift, 8cc. Cic. < 0» Ar/u^ ^iAotomt r AJ!#' Km. 

flnutfiK iiyfuxnrr». Arr. Amict tgr» aliquij »JJidtt : frobntmis. U hoc p h^rtditMu eausd faeit, 
vtdtmr ofi, aUavn txpeSttt. Sen. * Oi -^ m ifnirtit »V» t{«i^. Cbtyf. £ Ti xfirtr- ^ 
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It may be of ufe alfo to remember, that I have added thofe words infomt 
degree or other. For neither all evil, nor all good actions are equal ». Thofe 
truths which they refpect, tho they arc equally true, may comprife matters of 
very different importance •* j or more truths may be violated one way than 
another « : and then the criries committed by the violation of them may be e- 
qually ('one as well as the other j faid to be crimes, but not equal crimes \ 
If A fteals a book fi'om B which was pleafing and ufeful to him, it is true A is 
guilty of a crime in not treating the book as being what it is, the book of B, 
who is the proprietor of it, and one whofe happinefs partly depends upon it : 
but ftill if A fhould deprive B of a good ejiate, of which he was the true own- 
er, he would be guilty of a much gicatcr crime. For if we fuppofe the book 
to be worth to him one pound, and the eftate loooo/, that truth, which is 
violated by depriving B of his book, is in effect violated t oooo times by rob- 
bing him of his eftate. It is the fame as to repeat the theft of one pound 
10000 times over: and therefore if loooo thefts ('or crimes) are more, and all 
together greater than one, one equal to loooo muft be greater too : greater 
than that, which is but the looooth part of it, fure. Then, tho the conve- 
nience and innocent pleafure, that B found in the ufe of the hook, was a degree 
of happinefs : yet the happinefs accruing to him from the e^ate, by which he 
was fupplied not only with neceflaries, but alfo with many other comforts and 
harmlefs injoyments, vaftly exceeded it. And therefore the truth violated in 
the former cafe was, B bad a property /» that, ivbieb gave bimfucb a degree of 
happinefs : that violated in the latter, B bad a property in that, which gave bim 
a happinefs vaftly fuperior to the other. The violation therefore in the latter 
cafe is upon this account a vaftly greater violation than in the former. Lafily^ 
the truths violated in the former cafe might end in B, thofe in the latter may 
perhaps be repeated in them of his family, who fubfift alfo by the eftate, and 

■ NotwithAanding that paradox of the Stoics, "On uro r<e kfiMfriiMtrtt, t^ rit *»T»fB^iiMiT», Ap. 
Cie. Plut. Diog. L. (^ al. which might eafily be confuted from their own words in C/V«r«. For if 
ilnning be like pafling a line, or limit ; that is, going over or beyond that line : then, to fin being equal 
to going beyond that lint, to go more (or farther) beyond that line muft be to fin more.- Who fees 

not the falfity of that, nee bono viro meliorem, nee forti fortiorem, nee fapitnte fapientiorem fojft 

fieri! And fo on. Nulbtm inter feeltu df erratum dif crimen facer* (as S. Hier. exprelles their opi- 
nion: if thatepiftle to Celantia be his) is to alter ordeftroy the natures of things. •> Sure that Wife- 
nun was but a bad accountant, whoreckond, rw iMyirlw irua K^ckAw, i^»x,i'^ ftitvi'xS^f^nti'ctt. 
ulf. Vint. « This is confcft in Cic. lUud interefi, tjuod infervo necando, fi adfit injuria, ft- 

met feccatur : in patris vita violanda multa peeeantur, &c. Multitudint peeeatorum praftat, tec. 
•> This may fcrve for an anfwer to Chryfippus, and them who fay, « iAi)3^«« iAi»&5« ftM)t.n cJXH-ir, 
iii ■^iZi'!^ •\'iui\n- iiTtn iii iuetiTn »je»Tni ih it[iM(Tnib» it/tntfriitiUT^, »A. Ap.Diog.L, 
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are to be provided for out of it. And thefe truths are very many in rcfpect of 
every one of them, and all their defcendents. ThaS the degrees of evil or 
guilt are as the importance and number of truths violated ». I Ihall only add, on 
the other fide, that the value of good actions will rife at leaft in proportion to 
the degrees of evil in the omifHon of them : and that therefore they cannot be 
equal, any more than the oppofitc evil omiffions. 

But let us return to that, which is our main fubje£t, the diftinllion between 
moral good and evil. Some have been fo wild as to deny there is any fuch 
thing : but from what has been faid here, it is manifeft, that there is as cer- 
tainly moral good aid evil as there is true ind fal/e j and that there is as natural 
and immutable a difference between tboje as between tbeje, the difierence at the 
bottom being indeed the fame ••. Others acknowledge, that there is indeed 
moral good and evil j but they want fome criterion, or mark, by the help of 
which they might know them afunder. And others there are, who pretend 
to have found that rule, by which our actions ought to be fquared, and may 
be difcriminated j or that ultimate end, to which they ought all to be refer- 
red « : but what they have advanced is either falfe, or not fufficiently guarded, or 
not comprehenfive enough, or not clear and firm \ or (fo far as it is juft) re- 
ducible to my rule. For 

They, who reckon nothing to be good but what they caH bonefium', may 
denominate actions according as that is, or is not the caufe^or ends of them : 
but then what is boneftum^ ? Something is ftill wanting to meafure things by, 
and to feparate the honefta from the inbonefta. 

They who place all in following nature^, if they mean by that phrafe acting 
according to the natures of things (tbat is, treating things as being what they 

• ^Mtis ftirU ejfeftriplaemt peeeata, UbtrMtit Chn vtHtum Advexum efi: fmfus m»rtftiut rtfug' 
tumt, jttqitt iffn utilitst. Hor. i" Therefore they, who denied there was either good ox evil (^wV 

itymbn i, )Miuf), were much in the right to make thorough work, and to fay there was nothing in na- 
tureeither trut otfalft. V. Sext. Emp. & Diog. L. "= ^utJ [extremum, /. ultimum bonorum] 

0mniHmfhit«(ofh9rmmftntentiJit»U itbtttfft, M ni'tiofmin rtftrri ofortitu : iffum autem nufqaam.Oe. 
* There was among the old philofophers fuch an uncertainty and variety of opinions concerning the 
fnti bonorum ^ mMorum, that ifK«rr* computes rightly, thcnumter might be raifed to 188. S.Aug. 
« ^uod honiftum tfi, id bonum fol»m htbtndum ift. Cato ap. Cic. ' ^«i {omnts'] fermutta ob 

MOT Mn»m caulam/«f««/ ^ui» horufium tfi. Qc. » It is commonly placed among ends : and 

is conflderd as fuch in thofe ways of {peaking ; houifimm ejfe frofterfe txfetendum, Cic. Finem bont. 
rmm ejfe htuefii vivtrt, ib. and the like. •• To fiy, ^utdUudabiU efi, enme honejlum */?, or any 

thing like that, is to fay nothing. For how (hall one know what is truly Uudabilet ' TiA^ 

i£r< [Zi*»] T» iiMXoY^Aieti (fl.i»*f^^»0 ry ^vri (ji, in( iW »«t ifirv ^». "'Ayi •^ T(ti rmvrluf 
i|»a^ i fiVif. Diog. L. 
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in nature are, or according to truth^ fay what is right. But this does not 
fecm to be their meaning. And if it is only that a man muft follow his own 
nature*, fince his nature is not purely rational, but there is a part of him, 
which he has in common with brutes, they appoint him a guide which I fear will 
raiflead him, this being commonly more likely to prevail, than the rational 
part. At beH; this talk is loofe. 

They who make right reafon i* to be the law, by which our acts are to be 
judged, and according to their conformity to this or deflexion from it call them 
lawful or unlawful, good or bad, fay fomething more particular and precifc. 
And indeed it is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by right reafon, is right j 
and that which is condemned by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right reafon 
is meant that which is found by the right ufe of ow rational faculties, this is the 
fame with truth : and what is £ud by them, will be comprehended in what I 
have&id. But the manner in which they have deliverd themfelves, is not yet 
explicit enough '. It leaves room for fo many difputes and eppojite rigbt-reafons^ 
that nothing can be fettled, while every one pretends that bis reafon is right. 
And befide, what I have laid, extends farther : for we are not only to refpeffc 
thofe truths, which we difcover by reafoning, but even fuch matters offaSt, as 
atie fairly difcoverd to us by our fenfcs. We ought to regard things as being 
what they are, which way foever we come to the knowledge of them. 

They, who contenting themfelves with fuperficial and tranflent views, de- 
duce the difference between good and evil from the common fenfe of mankind \ 
and certain />r/W//>/M « that are bom with us f, put the matter upon a very //i/Jtmi 
foot. For it is much to be fufpe&cd there are no fuch inrtate maxims as they 
pretend, but that the impreflions of education are miftaken for them ; and be- 
fide that, the fentiments of mankind are not fo uniform and conjlant, as that wc 
may lafely truft fuch an important diftin£tion upon th^ s. 

* Vtvere ex hominit nat$tr4. Cic. It is true he adds, unJique perfiHd ^ nihil requirentt : but thofe 
words have either no meaning, or fuch as will not much mend the matter. For what is niitur» un. 
diqtu ftrftl{» fjf Hihil rtquirtns } Beiide, moral religion doth not con£ft in following nature ah'cadfper* 
fcdl, but by the pradice of rdtgion we aim at the perfeding of our natures. >> Celebrated 

every where. « T« ju im tirw Aef<'o-»«^ t«« iy«e^«5 t;«|4<> t«j lunk T i^\t ytrt/S/iKf )viya, 

ig r«< vaiifin rhtrrim, «A«^t«JK, etnt ««■» '■^Ixttrn Ta?sp«|^< m/nxifai. jindr.Rh. * Netfilum 

JHi (^ injuria » tutura di}udicAt$ir, fid omninotmnia hone/la ^ turfin. Nam communis imiltigetain 
nobis notasres tfficit, tafque in animis no/Iris inchoa^it, ut hontfta in virtutt fmumtur, in vitiis turpi/i. 
Cic. Kfiriftu (ftira [ i Xfiran:^ ] &»t ui&nru »^ xpXri^n. Hiog. L. ' They are udially 

Called frincipia natur*, lex (or legu) nat»r*, x(t\fiif, tcumi, or ^vrnuu mutti, tiibl^ ^i>riM«, &c. 
f The fct of theft pra^cal principles (or a habit flowing from them) is, what. I think, goes bjr 
th( iHme of Sjnterefis, ? XjMqttique gtns hoc legem natur* psuut, quod didicit, Hicron, 
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They, who own nothing to be good h\xt pUafure^ or what they c^ljueundumy 
nothing evil hwt fain ^and diflinguiih things by their tendencies tothts or that \ 
do not agree in what this pleafure is to be placed "=, or by what methods and act- 
ings the moft of it may be obtaind. Tliefe are left to be queftions ftill. As 
men have different tafts, different degrees of fenfe and philofophy, the fame 
thing cannot be pleafiint to all : and if particular aftions ai"c to be proved by 
this teft, the morality of them will be veiy uncertain j the fame aft may be 
of one nature to one man, lUid oiamther to another. Befidc, unlefs there be 
Ibme ftrong limit ation added as a fence for viitiie, men will be apt to fink into 
grols voluptuoufnefs, as in fiift the generality of Eptcurus^s herd have done ** 
( notwithftanding all his talk of temperance, virtue, tranquillity of mind, ^c.) j 
and the bridle will be ufurped by thofe appetites which it is a principal part 
of all religion, natural as well as any other, to curb and rcrtnun. So thefe 
men fay what is intelligible indeed ; bat what they fay is falfe. For not all 
pleafurcs, but only fuch pleafure as is iruey or happinels (of which afi;erw;U'dsJ j 
may be reckond among the fines, or ultima bonerum. 

He =, who, having conliderd the two extremes in mens pi-afticc, in condemn- 
ing both which the world generally agrees, places viitue in the middhymd feems to 
raife an idea of it from its fituation at an equal dillancc from the oppofite extremei ^, 

* Under which wonltbefi delicate men com prebend Uhor. When EfkurHi, in Ltu'um, is asked, lUt. 

»> iyjiT Tsroi, licanfvvers, N<n'. And MinJj/ridri (S./Mii'vtlhie, tf.Htrai, 2? lilwXu^m ft ;^Ai/?(irtjL- 
tif ia-iW*) proe«dedfo far in his aver lion to labor, thxt tjm Uiui sMexusWiott tmJalnh — .- qui cum 
liJiJftt feiitmtm, ^ ahim rajlrnm ailnmnttm, Uffum ft fieri {p^v^^« A»te<rr, in jithm.) ^Mffsut vttuit 
illitm efui m tet^ptllu fmfaetrt. Sen. ^ Ad htm {ytlnftnttm, ^ M»ftm ] ^ jhji fiqu^mur, 

fif qu^ fu^nnjim, rrftrtemnm \_Arijhffm'\. Cic. ' VtUm JefiniAi, ijuid fit valuftAt: it ^«« 

tmnu h€c qu^pt rfl, Cic. Th«di(putcs about pleafure between the Cyrtridia, Efieurui, Hicretiymuu 
&C. are well known : whether the end was plcafmeof body or mind: whether it vnsi/eluft/isiai 
tth or infiitm (/taiilitint)i qHA JuirvitMrf tilii^tt» n^turam ifftm movtt, or quA ftretpiiMr, amni Mc- 
rtdttraSoi <i c» jh»hW, or » x«T<H->)iti«riiti), 8cc. Cic. Diog. L. & al. '' Ntg/it Epicuriti ju- 

ftmdi vM f«jft, nifi mm virtute xrvntitr. Cic. But for all that their pk'afiires have not continued 
to be always like thofe in the little gardens of GMrgrttus, Nor indeed do they icetn to be very vir- 
tuous even there . For Efkitrus not only hail his Leontittm (or, as he amoroufly called ber, Amttm- 
(i«,) a ftmous harlot; but the tJw^i'ti Tuti'tKintftUn r»iii> c* t*^ mths. Atfjen, And in bis book '^b* 
riA«f he is laid to have written thus, OJ -^j I'/ufi i^n n wiiV* Ti'/ntet, i^atran p t'»^ ^l^ x"^' CX'»- 
Aw, Athm.) iittm, mfatifSt ^ >g TsE< Si' i^^aiie-iwi, xX. See this and more in D/«^. L. * St. 

ytrtitf ufes the plural number, as if this was the prevailing notion in his time. FhiUfafhtrmm Jinttnti* 

fUfi KB*' \jn>fle>!ir -f 3»«t' «»<\t'tf. Arift. Perhaps PytLigtrtij (and after him P/»«, and others), 
t/bea be iaid (Mp.Die^. L.) tv mfrnt kffumUt !»«(, oaight Imve fonrie fuch thought as this. 

couU 
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could only defign to be underftood of fuch virtues, as have extremes. It muft 
be granted indeed, that whatever declines in any degree toward either extreme 
muft be fo far wrong or evil i and therefore that, which equally (or nearly) di- 
vides the diftance, and declines »«/i&w way, muft be right : alfo^ that this notion 
fupplies us with a good direction for common ufe in many cafes. But then there 
are feveral obligations, that can by no means be derived from it : fcarce more 
than fuch, as refpe6t the virtues couched under the word moderation. And even 
as to thefe, it is many times difficult to difcem, which is the middle point *. 
This the author himfelf was fenfible of". 

And when his mafter Plato makes virtue to confift in fuch a likenefs to God «, 
as we are capable of (and God to be the great exemplar)^ he fays what I fhall 
not difpute. But fince he tells us not how or by what means we may attain 
this likencls, we are Uttle the wifer in point of pra£bice : unlefs by it we un- 
derftand the praftice of truth,God being trutb^d doing nothing contrary to it *. 

Whether any of thofe other foundations, upon which morality has been built, 
will hold better than thefe mentiond, I much queftion. But ifxhc formal ratio of 
moral good and evil be made to confift in a conformity of mens a£b to the truth 
of the cafe or the contrary, as I have here explaind it, the diftindtion feems to be 
fettled in a manner undeniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is meant 
by a true propofition and matter of faSt is pcrfeftly underftood by every body j fo 
will it be eafy for any one, fo £u: as he knows any fuch propofitions and fa£b, to 
compare not only war</j,but alfo anions with them. A very little skill and attention 
will ferve to interpret even thefe, and difcover whether thejfpeak truth, or not =. 

X. If there be moral good and evil, diftinguifbd as before, there is religion % and 
fuch as may moft properly beftyled natural. By religion I mean nothing elfe but an 
obligation to do (under which word I comprehend aAs both of body and mind. 
I fay, to do) what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear what ought not to be 

» When he fiy«, it muft be taken irm in m i »iSf»t a»v®- Tf'rwlj, it is not by that afcertaind. 
See before. ^ oi^ faJUt htiiviu ra tok, >^ rio-t, xA. Therefore R. ^^9 might havefpared^ 

that cenfure, where he blames him ibr expreffing himielf too general!/, when he lays, mmIV 1D3> 
liann C=]1p031 ^IMVI nyni without telling him what that mtmntr, tim*, fUee is. < That 

man> fays he, cannot benegleded, who endeavours ^mu^ yi)>H^, i^ j««t«JWm> iftrv, '« <«'•> iiw» 
T« i*9-{«r«< i/Miia^ SiJ". And in another place, our fvyn aitirii is iff-imrti S-if %ark t» hwm-W 
St.jb^ujim (eems to agree with him, in that (entence of his, Religionisjumm* *fi imhsri quern etUs.^ 
* TluB-ayifXi tftiTV^Uf, ri jriiiira itB^finrti 3-tf «/Miw, x^n, ico «Ai)4ii«Mn, Stoi. * There is 

certainly not that difficulty or perplexity in morality, which Cieiro feems to (iippoie> when he £iys^ 
Caaftutuda txtrch^titepu eafiemU, at bmi ratitctmttrts ^mmn iff* ftffmut. 
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done. So that there muftbe religion, if there are things, of which (bme ought 
not to be done, fome not to be omitted. But that there are fuch, appears from 
what has been faid concerning moral good and evil ; becaufe that, which to omit 
■would be evil,and which therefore being done would be good or well done,ought 
certainly by the terms to he done j and fo that, which being done would be evil,and 
implies fuch abfurdities and rd>ellion againft the fupreme being, as are mentiond 
imdcr propofition the I Vth. ought moft undoubtedly not to be done. And then 
fince there is religion^ which follows from the diftin£kion between moral good and 
evil i fince this diftindtion is founded in the refpe£l,which mens afts bear to truth > 
and fince no propofition can be true, which exprefles things othcrwife than as 
they are in nature : fince things are (b, there inuft be religion, which is founded 
in nature, and may upon that account be moft properly and truly called the religion 
of nature or natural religion % the great /<iw of which religion, the law of nature, or 
rather (as we fhall afterwards find reafon to call it) of the Author of nature is, 

XI. Tiat every intelligent, aSive, and free being Jbould fo behave bimftlf, as by 
no aSt to contradiSl truth j or, that bejhould treat every thing as being what it is *. 

ObjeRions I am fenfible may be made to almoft any thing •» i but I believe none 
to what has been here advanced but fuch as may be anfwerd. For to confider a 
thing as beingfbmetbing elfe than what it is, or (which is the fame) not to confider 
it as being what it is, is an abfurdityindefenfible. However, foray^^'m^ff,! will 
iet down a few. Let us fuppofe fome gentleman, who has not fufficiently confiderd 
thefe rriatters, amidft his freedoms, and in the gaiety of humor, to talk after fome 
fuch manner as this. ** If every thing muft be treated as being what it is, what 
"rare work will follow? For, i. to treat my «»*«> as fuch is to kill him, or r^- 
" venge my felf fbundly upon him. z. To ufe a creditor, who is a fpend- thrift, or 
** one that knows not the ufe of money, or has no occafion for it, i&fuch, is not to 
" pay him. Nay further, }. If I want money, don't I a£t according totruth,if I 
*' take it from fome body elfe tofupply my own wants ? And more, do not I a<5t 
** contrary to truth, if I do not ? 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a deftgn 
** of killing another^ or doing him fome great mifchief, if he can find him, fhould 
** ask me where he is, and I know where he is j may not I, to Cive life, fay I do 
** not know, tho that be falfe? f . At this rate I may not, in zfrolick, break a 
** glafs, or bum a book : becaufe forfooth to ufe thefe things as being what they 

• What it is in nature, ^^nw TtO 'B2, to ufe Muim.'i words. And thus that in Arr'utuMs is true^ 
N<^^ /3Mrr(B«« tf'ir ir^, ra lutixu^m *^ piri xfirHf, Omni in re quid fit viri, vidirt (jr tktri it- 
€tt, Cic. This is indeed thfr vnj o( truth; . ^ Becaufe tkere is (carce toy thing, which one 

or other will not fay. ^$ud tuim fttift Jici di Hit, qiumgr»m dixit tjfi nivtm, c^r. LaA. 
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** are, is to drink out of the one, not to break it j and to read the other, not 
" burn it. Laftfy, how (hall a man know what is true : and if he can find out 
« truth, may he not want the power of a£ting agreeably to it ? " 

To the firft objeftion it is cafy to reply from what has been already did. For 
if the objeftor's enemy, whom we will call E, was »(7/i&/»^ arorf than his ene- 
my, there might be fome force in the objeftion } but fince he may be con- 
fidenl as fomething clfe befidc that, he muft be ufed according to what he is 
in other refpefts, as well as in that from which he is denominated the ob- 
jector's ( or O's^ enemy. For E in the firft place is a man ; and as fuch may 
claim the benefit of common humanity, whatever that is : and if O denies it 
to him, he wounds truth in a very fenfible part. And then if O and E are 
fellow-citizens, living under the fame government, and fiibjeft to laws, which 
are fo many common covenants, limiting the behaviour of one man to another, 
and by which E is exempt from all private violence in his body, eflate, (^c. 
^O cannot treat E as being what he is, unlefs he treats himalfo as one, who 
by common confent is under fuch a prote£tion. If he does otherwife, he 
denies the exigence of the forefaid laws and public compa£b : contrary to 
truth. And befide, O fhould act with refpect to bim/elfzs being what he is j 
a man himfelf, in fuch or fuch circumftances, and one who has given up all 
right to private revenge ( for that is the thing meant here^. If truth there- 
fore be obferved, the xefult will be this. O muft treat E as fomething com- 
founded of a man, a fellow-citizen, and an enemy, all three : that is., he muft 
only proffecute him in fuch a way, as is agreeable to the ftatutes and methods, 
which the fociety have obliged themfelves to obferve. And even as to legal 
profecutions, there may be many things ftill to be confidcrd. For E may fhew 
himfelf an enemy to O in things, that fall under the cognizance of law, which 
yet may be of moment and importance to him, or not. If they are fiich things, 
as really affect thcfafety or bappinefs of O or his family, then he will find him- 
felf obliged, in duty and fubmifllon to truth, to take refuge in the laws j and 
to punifh E, or obtain fetisfaction, and at leaft fecurity for the future, by the 
means there prefcribed. Becaufe if he does not, he denies the nature zridfenfe 
of happincfs to be what they are > the obligations, which perhaps we fhall 
fhew hereafter he is under to his family », to be what they arej a dangerous and 
wicked enemy to be dangerous and wicked > the end of laws, and fociety itfclf, to be 
the fafety and good of itsmembers,by preventing injuries,puniihing oflfendersjf^f. 

* Ctnvmet turn in i»nio mmijicum tjft, turn in txigenJc ntn »ceriMm:—^i litiitu "verh qium- 
tiim lie tat, (^ ntfcio »n paide plui ttittm q»km litMt, MJiermttm. , •>< iJjUiiinJM tft imttm rati* rei 
ftmiliMris, qtuim qmdtm JUsiiJmtre pigiti^um *ft. Qc. 
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which it will appear to be, when that matter comes before us. But if the enmity 
of E rifes not beyond irijltngf or more toJerabU inllanccs, tlien O might a£t againfl 
truth, if he fliould be at more charge or hazard in profccuting E than he can afford, 
or the thing loll: or in danger is worth j fhould treat one that is an enemy in lit- 
tle things, or a little enemy, as a great one } or fhould deny to make fome al- 
lowances, and fcrgive fuch peccadillo's, as the common frailty of human nature 
makes it necclTaiy for us mutually to forgive, if we will live together. i<j/?/j-, 
in cafes, of which the laws of the place take no notice, truth and nature would 
be fufEcicntly oblen'ed, if O fhould keep a vigilant eye upon the fteps of his 
ad\'eriary, and take the moll prudent meafures, that are compatible with the 
chara£ber of a private peifon, cither to aflwage the malice of E, or prevent the 
efFe£ts of it j or perhaps, if he fhould only not ufe him as a friend =, For this if 
he fhould do, notwithltanding the rants of fome men, he would cancel the na- 
tural differences of things, and confound truth with untruth. 

The debtor in the /econd objet^lion, if he afts as he fays there, does, in the firft 
place, make hlinfclf the /wrf^^ of his creditor, which is what he is not. For he lays 
him under a heavy fentence, an incapacity in effcd of having any cftatc, or any 
more eftate. In the next place, he arrogates to himfelf more than can be true: 
that he peifc£tly knows, not only what his creditor and his circumftances are^ 
but alfo what they ever will be hereafter. He that is now weak, or extravagant, 
or very rich, may for ought he loiows become otherwife. ^ttd, which is to be 
confidcrd above all, he directly denies the money, which is the creditor's, to be 
the creditor's. For it isfufpofed to be owing or due to him (otherwife he is no 
crediter) : and if it be due to him, he has a right to it ; and if he has a right 
to it, of rigbt it is his (or, it is hh). But the debtor by detaining it ufes it, 
as if it was his own, and therefore mt the other's j contrary to truth. To pay 
a man what is due to him doth not deny, that he who pays may think hira ex- 
travagant, l^c, or any other truth i that aft has no fuch fignification. It only 
fignifics, that he who pays thinks it due to the other, or that it is his : and 
thii it naturally doth fignify. For he might pay the creditor without having 
any other thought relating to him, but would not ivilbout this. 

Anf. to objection the }d. AdVing according to truth, as that phrale is ufeJ in 
the objcftion, is not the thing required by my rule \ but, fo :o a6t that no truth 
may be denied by any a£t. Not taking from another man his money by violence 
is a forbearance, which does not fignify, that I do not want money, or which 
denies any truth. But tiiking it denses that to be his, which ("by the fuppofition) 
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bis. The former is only as it were filence, which denies nothing : the lat- 
ter a dircft and loxid aflertion of a falfity j the former what can contradj£b no 
trath, becaufe the ktter does. If a man wants money through his own extra- 
vagance and vice, there can be no frttetict for making another man to pay for 
his wickcdneis or folly. We will fiippofe therefore the man, who wants mo- 
ney, to want it for necejfaries, and to have incurred this want through feme mis- 
fortune., which he could not prevent. In this cafe, which is put as ftrong as 
can be for the objeftor, there are ways of exprcffing this want, or afting ac- 
cording to it, without trefpaffing upon truth. The man may by honeft labor 
and indulhy feekto'fupply his wantS} or he may apply as afupplicant*, not as. 
an enemy or robber, to fuch as can afford torehevehim^ or if his want is very 
ptefllng, to the firfk perfons he meets, whom truth will oblige to affift him ac- 
cording to their abilities : or he may do any thing but violate truth '' j which is 
a privilege of a vaft fcope, and leaves him many refources. And fuch a beha- 
viour as this is not only agreeable to his cafe, and exprefllve of it in a way that 
is natural} but he would deny it to be what it is, if he did not a£b thus. If 
there is no way in the world, by which he may help himfelf without the vio- 
lation of truth (which can fcarce be fuppofcd. If there is no other way) he 
muft e'en uke it as his fate =. Truth will be truth, and mufl retain its charac- 
ter and force, let his cafe be what it will. Many things might be added. The 
man, from whom this money is to be taken, will be proved fe6);. vi. to have 
a right to defertd himfelf and his, and not fuflfer it to be taken from him j per- 
haps he may ftand as much in need of it, as the other, l^c. 

Anf. to obj. the 4th. It is certain, in thcfirji place, that nothing may wil- 
lingly be done, which in any manner promotes murder : whoever is acceflary 
to that, offends againft many truths o£ great weight. 2. You are not obligol 
to anfwer the fwriofo'% queflion. Silence here would contradiftno truth. 3. No 
one can tell, in flri& fpeaking, where another is, if he is not within his view. 
Therefore you may truly deny, that you know where the man is. Laftly, if 
by not difcovering him you fhould indanger your life (and this is the hardeft 
circumflance, that can be taken into the obje£kion), the cafe then would be 
the fame, as if the inquirer fhould fay, " If you do not murder fuclt k one, I 
will murder you. " And then be fure you mufl not commit mudfer > but 
mufl defend your fclfagainfl this, as againfl other dangers, againft Bahditi, fjfr. 
as well as you can. Tho' merely to deny truth by words (I mean, when they 

* T« wtnt!^ en. ifbtXtyA rin' <uV{^'> mAm fttt S^j^tivi* 'f/f "V"*' T^'^fld. * For ^t* 

V ihi Mf^. He/. ' SMum tuique inetmmedtun ftrend$nn *1 fotim, qiuuu dt sit trim com- 

m$£s dttfiAaJian. Ck. According to SUtt, a man fliould choofeto die x(» Siiii£i. 
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are not produftive of fafts to follow ; as in judicial tranfa6tions, bearing wit- 
nds, or paffing fenrence) is not equal to a denial by fa&s j tho an ahu^ of lan- 
guage is allowable in this cafe, if ever in any > tho all fins againd truth are 
not equal, and certainly a little trefpafling upon it in the prdent cafe, for the 
good of all parties ', as little a one as aiiy j and tho one might look on a man 
in fuch a fit of rage as mad, and therefore talk to him not as a man but a mad 
man: yet truth \s facred^, and there are other ways of coming off with inno- 
cence, by giving timely notice to the man in danger, calling in afllftance, or 
taking the advantage of fome fcafonablc incident '^, 

The j-th eBjeliien fecmsto rcfpeft inanimate things, which if we muft treat ac- 
cording to what they arc, it is infiauated we iball become obnoxious to many tri- 
fiing obligations j fuch as are there mentiond. To this I anfwcr thus. If the 
glafs be nothing cllc but an ufcful drinking-glafs, and thefe words fully cxprefs 
what it is, to treat it accordingly is indeed to drink out of it, when tliere is oc- 
cafion and it is truly ufeful, and to hnak it dcfignedly is to do what is wrong''. 
For that is to handle it, as if it neither was ufeful to the objector himfelf, nor 
could be fo to any one clfe j contraiy to the defcription of it. But if there be any 
reafon for breaking the glafs, then fomething is wanting to declare fully what it 
is. At, if the glafs be poifond : for then it becomes zpoifond drinking'glafiy and 
to break or dcftroy it is to ufe it according to this true defcription of it. Or if 
by breaking it any thing is to be obtaind, which more than countervails the lofs 
of it, it becomes a |/a/x ijuith that circumfiame : and then for the objeftor to break 
it, if it be his own) is to ufe it according to what it is. And if it {hould become 
by fome circumftance ufelefs only, tho there fhould be noreafon for breaking it, 
yet if there be none againft it, the thing will be indifferent and matter of liberty. 
This anfwer, mutatis mutandis, may be adapted to other things of this kind j 
iookSi or any thing elfc. As theufcfulnefe or excellence of fome books renders 
them worthy of immortality, and of all our care tofccurethem to pofterity*j 
fo fome may be uled more like what they are, by tearing or burning them, 

• OImt** >g iKifii i»«-£rr« iJcirarS, 1^ ^"t iH'. M*X. Tyr. * T^ that qucAkm, Si 

tpus »d t* t^ifugigt, 5»( mendactQ tne ffffit m m«ru UbtrAri., mn ti mtnthuriti ! S. Aifpu mfvverj 

in the oeg^jjve, and concludes, Rejitu ut ntin^uam henimtntimtifT. J^usun firliiu, qtuwtt txrit- 

Itmih dim, utefrvdam, ntcmtatiAr. < In fuch prctTing ca&i, undo- inn m incut danger, tbe 

world is wont to milcc great allowmces. Ovi. kix^it iyji ^j-» t* -if^in ^Jyjj ;— — Oin, ii ri »■«(?. 
»*.' V. n ■i'.zt^ p.ti. sefL Even tlicy. who % 7t\uyvn -»aiy nl?to3 nn-\s niirt, and n^ii* y ',3 
N)3!>vn >o3 i'"Dii nizv, and i y laiy i?»3 -tpu^tt^. fay aifo "imo t3iiiu> a>u;i> bast. 

$. HhrnrrJ (6- "I- puff-). And Ab. E^rm &yi of Airnham, nytUH y>\)l 'DD OnaiS 1^D'3»1 nm. 
In ftort, feme have permitted, in dcfpcrate C»f«, mtndaao tani^uam titntno ttti. Scxt. Pythag. 
* I3t innna vbs lawV — IIDM. S. HhAf. ; Who docfa not dctcft tl»t thought of Cali- 
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d)an by pre(erviog or reading them: the number of Which, large enough alrea- 
dy, I with you may not think to be indreafpd by this, which I here fend you. 

Here two things ought to be regarded, i . That the to aft againft truth in 
»By cafe is wrong, yet, the degrees of guilt varying with the im portance of things, 
infomecaiibs the importance one way or t'other maybe lo little as to render th* 
crime ev0tiefcettt or almoft nothing *. And, z. that ;»<i»/md/e beings cannot be con- 
fiderd as capable of wrong treatment, if the refpeft they bear to living beings i^ 
feparatcd from them. The drinking-glals before mentiond could not be confiderd 
as fuch, or be what it now is, if there was no drinking animal to own and ufc 
it. Nothing can be of any importance to that thing it felf, which is void of all 
life and perception. So that when we compute what fuch things are, we mud 
Cake them as being what they are in reference to things that have life. 

The laft and moft material okjeSlionyor queftion rather, fhall be anpmerd by and by. 
In the mean time I (hall only fay, that if in any particular cafe truth is inacceflible^ 
and after due inquiry it doth not appear w^a^ ox how things are, then this will bs 
true, that the cafe or thing under confideration is doubtful : and to aft agreeably 
unto this truth is to be not opinionative, nor obftinate, butmodefl, cautious, do* 
cil^ and to endeavour to be on tbefaferjide. Such behaviour fhews the cafe to be 
as it is. And as to the want of power to aft agreeably to truth, that cannot be 
known till trials are made : and if any one doth try, and do his endeavour, he 
may take tohimfelf thefatisfaftion, which he will find in feft. IV. 



S E c T. 11. Of Happinefs. 

THAT, which demands to be next confiderd, i& happinefs i as being in it felf 
mofl confiderable i as abetting the caufe of truth > and as being indeed fb 
nearly allied to it, that they cannot well be parted. We cannot pay the refpe6b due 
to one, unlets we regard the other. Happinefs muft not be denied to be what it is : 
and it is by the praftice of truth that we aim at that happinefs, which is true. 
In the few following propofitions I fhall not only give you my idea of it, but 
alfo fubjoin fome oifervations, which tho perhaps not neceflary here, we may fome- 
timc hereafter think no lofs of time or labor to have made en paffant : fuch as 

* The Suui muft certainly therefore be much too fcrupuloitf, when they a£5nn (if they wereia 
eamcft), that tS^i 5" Akt»a«» in \rvx,tvm3^ rf r9^S i Xty^hiTfl^. Cltm,jUtx, El^ially£nce 
this a, at kaft ordinarily, a thing perftdly indiffbrent by pr. ix. 
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men of {cieiicc would call, fome of them perlfmatay or corollaries, and fonic 
fibelia, I ihall take them as they fall in my way promifcuoufly. 

I. Pleafurt u a confcioufnefs effomething agreeable^ pain e>/ the contrary : & v. v. 
the confcioufnefs of any thing agreeable is pleafure, of the contrary pain. For as no- 
thing, that is agreeable to us, canbepainful at the fame time, andasfuchj nor a- 
ny thing difagreeablc plealant, by the terms j fo neither can anything agreeable 
he for that reafon (T)ecaufe it is agrceablej not pleafant, nor any thing difagrce- 
ible not painful, in fome meafure or other. 

Obf. I , Pkafures and pains are proporticnabk to the perceptions andftnfe of their 
ftthjeSSyOr the perfonsaffeBedivith tbctn. For confcioufnefs and perception cannot 
be feparated : becaufe as I do not perceive what I am not confcious to my fclf 
I do perceive, fo neither can I be confcious of what I do not perceive, or of 
more or left than what I do perceive. And therefore, fince the degrees of plea- 
fure or pain muft be anfwerable to the confcioufnefs, which the party afFcttcd 
has of them, they muft likewife be as the degrees of perception are. 

Obf i. fVbatever inereafes the power of perceivings renders the percipient more fit f- 
teptive ofpkafure or pain. This is an immediate coniequence j and to add more is 
needlcfs : unlefs, that among the means, by which perceptions and the inward 
fcnfe of things may in many cafes be heigh tend and increafed^ the principal arc 
reflexion^ and the piafticc of thinking. As I cannot be conlcious of what I 
do not perceive : fo I do not perceive that, which I do not advert upon. That 
which makes me feel, makes me advert. Every inftance therefore of conr 
fcioufncfs and perception is attended with an a£t of advertence ; and as the 
more the perceptions arc, the more arc the advertences or reflexions j lb v. w. 
the more frequent or intenfetheafts of advertence and reflexion are, the more 
confcioufnels there is, and the ftrongeris the perception. Further, all perceptions are 
produced in time: time paflcs by moments; theie can be but one moment pre- 
fcnt at once : and therefoic allprefent perception confidcrd without any relation 
to what is pall, or future, may bclookd upon as momentaneous only. In this 
kind of perception the percipient perceives, as if he had not perceived any thing 
before, nor had any thing perceptible to follow- But in reflexion there is a re- 
petition of what is part, and .in anticipation of that which is apprehended as yet 
to come ; there is a connexion of part and future^ which by this are brought 
into the fum,an(J fupenddcd to the prefcnt or momentaneous perceptions. yfgai>\ 
by reflcfting we pradlifcour capacity of apprehending : and this pra£tiling will in- 
vtiScy and as it wcrc extend that C3{>acity, to a certain degree. Lajilyy reflexion 
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^oth not only accumulate moments paft and future to thofe that are prefent, 
but even in their paflage it fecms to multiply them. For tim^ as well as fpace, 
is capable of indetermmate divifion : and the finer or nicer the advertence or 
reflexion is, into the more parts is the time divided i which, whilft the mind 
confidcrs thofe parts as fo many fcvcral moments, is ineffeSl renderd by this fo 
much the longer. And to this experience agrees. 

Obf. }. 7^e caufes of plea fare and pain are relative things : and in order toejli- 
mate truly their effeU upon any particular fubjeS they ought to be drawn into tht 
degrees of perception in tbatfubjeSl. When the caufe is of the fame kind, and afts 
with an equal force, if the perception of one perfon be equal to that of another,, 
what they perceive muft needs be equal. And fo it will be likewife, when the 
forces in the producing caufes and ihe degrees of perception in the fentients arc- 
reciprocal. For (which doth not iecm to be confiderd by the world, and there- 
.fbre ought the more particularly to be notedj if the caufe of pleafurc or pain- 
ibould aft but half as much upon A, as it does upon B j yet if the perceptivity 
of A be double to that of B, the fum of their pleafures or pains will be equaL 
In other cafes they will be unequal. As, if the caufa dolorifica fhould a£t with 
the fame impetus on C with which it a£ts upon D j yet if C had only two dc* 
grees of perception, and D had three, the pain fuflaind by D would be half 
as much more as that of C : becaufe he would perceive or feel the a£ks and im- 
pief&ons of the caufe more by fo much. If it ihould aft with twice the fbrcc- 
upon D which it acts with upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of 1> 
as £ to tf : *. *. as one degree offeree multiplied by two degrees of perception* 
to two degrees of force multiplied by three of perception. And fb on.. 

Obf. 4. Mens refpeStivt bappinejfes or pleafures ought to be valued as they are t» 
the perfons themfetves, whofe they are > or according to the thougbtr and fenfty 
which they have of them : not according to the ellimate put upon them by o* 
ther people, whohavenoauthorityto judge of them, nor f«» know what they- 
are $ may compute by diffcrent rules j have lefs fenfe j be in different circum^ 
fbmces » j or fuch as guilt has renderd partial to themfdves. If that princ^ 
who having plenty and flocks many, yet ravifhd the poor man's fihgle ewe- 
kmb out of his bofom, reckond the poor man's lofs to be not greater, than, 
the lofs of one of his kmbs would have been to him, he muft be very defective 
in moral arithmetic, and little underilood the doctrine of proportion. Eveiy 
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man's happinefs is his happinefs, what it is to him ; and the lofs of it is an- 
fwerable to the degrees of his perception, to his manner of taking things, to 
his wants and circumltances •. 

Obf.f . How judicious and luary ought princes^h'wgiven^udies^uries^ani even ma~ 
ftersto hi They ought not to confiderfo much what a ftout,refolutc,obftinatc, 
tardend criminal may bear, as what the weaJccr fort, or at Icaft (if that can be 
known^ the perfons immediately concemd cun bear: /ii3/(/, what any punish- 
ment would be to them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the former 
kind } and therefore fhould not be ufed as if tlicy were. Some are drawn into 
■crimes:, which may render them obnoxious to public judice, they fcarce know 
how thcmfelvcs : fome fall into them through neceffity, ftrcngth of temptation, 
•flefpair, clafticity of Ipirits and a fudden eruption ofpafllon, ignorance of laws, 
want of good education, orfomcnatural infirmity or propenfion, and fome who 
are really innocent, are oppreft by the iniquity or miftakes of judges, witncHcs, ju- 
ries, or perhaps by the power and zeal of a faction, with which their fenfe or their 
honefty has not permitted them to join. What a diflfcrence muft there be be- 
rwecn the fufferings of a poor wretch fenfible of his crime or misfortune, who 
would give a world for his deliverance, if he had it, and thofe of a fturdyvf/e- 
fj^i in roguery : between the apprehcnfions, tears, faintings of the one, and the 
brandy' and oaths of the other j in fliort, between a tender nature and abrickbat ! 

Obf 6. Jn general J atlperfms ought to be very careful and tender, 'where airy other 
is concemd. Othcrwife they may do they know not what. For no man can 
tell, by himfcl^ or any other way, how another may be affcfted. 

Obf. 7. lT}er4 cantiss be an equal difiribution of rewards and punijhments hy any 
fiattd human laivs^. Becaufe ('among other reafonsj the fame thing is rarely 
cither the lame gratification, or theiiimc punifhment to different peifons. 

Obf 8 . The fufferings of brutes are not like the fufferings of men. They perceive 
.by moments,without reflexion upon paft or future,upon caufcs,circumllances,6?f. 

Time and life without thinking are next neighbours to nothings to no-time and 
no-lifc''. And therefore to kill a brute is to deprive him of a Ufc^ or a remain- 

• ¥lRcitMt eui fr tri fu» fntrit htmini, nm tfl humMm juJieti : earn preffiritMtem iff<nm alitu mUb mida, 
1^ fmft* i»itma ijui/qHt ttrmintt. Pliny. '' It is not pofljbfc (in Atit's words) U^'SJ^ nni) 
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der of time, that is equal to little more than nothing : tho this may perhaps her 
more applicable to fome animals than to others. That, which is chiefly to br 
taken care of in this matter, is, that the brute may not be killed unneceflsuily > 
when it is killed, that it may have as few moments of pain as may be ■ i and that 
no young be left to languifh. So much by the way here. 

II. Pain confideri in itfelf is a real evil-, pleafure a real good. I take this as a. 
fofiulatum, that will without difficulty be granted. Therefore, 

III. By the general idea of good and evil the one [pleafure} is in itfelf defirabk^ the- 
other [pain] to be avoided. What is here Ctid, refpects mere pleafure and pain, ab' 
ftracted from all circumfiances, confequences, ^c. But becaufe there are fome of 
thefe generally adhering to them, and fuch as enter fo deep into their nature, thac 
unlets thefe be t<Ucen in, the full and true character of the other cannot be had, noi: 
can it therefore be known vrkatbappinefs is, I muft proceed to fome other propo*- 
fitions relating to this fubject. 

IV. Pleafure compared witb pain may either he equal, or more, orlefs : alfi pUa» 
fures may he compared with other pleafures \ and pains with pains. Becaufe all the- 
moments of the pleafure mufl bear fome refpect or be in fome ratio to all the mo* 
mentsof pain: as alfo all thedegrees of one to all the degrees of the other: and 
fo mufl thofe of one pleafure, or one pain, be to thofe of another. And if the 
degrees of intenfenefs be multipUed by the moments of duration^ there muft (till 
be fome ratio of the one product to the other. 

That this propofidon is true, appears from the general conduct of mankind^ 
tho in fome particulars they may err, and wrong themfelves, fome moi^ fome 
kfs. For what doth all this hurry of buflnefs, what do all the labors and tn* 
' Yds of men tend to, but to gain fuch advantages, as they think do exceed all their 
trouble? What are all their abfHnencesand felf denials for, if they do not think 
fome pleafures lefs than the pain, that wouklfucceedthem ? Do not thevanous 
methods of life ihew, that men prefer one fort of pleafure to another, andfiib- 
mit to one fort of pain rather than to have another ? And within our felves we 
cannot but find an indifference as to many things, not caring, whether we havethe 

• 131 ojn nana nionw yen D«rn i^n. ai>. ex.. 'i3) pn^ i>»a. — ain noni* lys nuny. 

S^ Bhiu. * The rants of thofe men, who ailert, ^mi s4*^*{i' *^"*' «J^> /mA WWW rt knu*. 

mj, piri iii> Hi, i inHf, sp. Ditg. L. caafwdj afied no body, who ha* ka&, or it alive; Nov 
that of the Stria, in Tint. '■^^ ity»»n * xt*'^ ^ "^H frya'ti^f^, ktA. At if an age ww no» 
more than a moment, and (therefoxe} an age'i happiseis more than a mooKat's. 

1 pain 
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pain with the pleafure obtaind by it, or mjfs the pleafure, being excufcd from 
the pain, 

V. Wbenpkafurts and pains are equal, they mutually deftroy each other .' tvhen the 
one exceeds^ tkeexcefsgivei the true quantity of pleafure or pain. For nine degrees 
of pleafure, lefsby nine degrees of pain, are equal to nothing : but nine degrees of 
one, lefs by three degrees of the other, give fix of the former net and tttte. 

VI. Ai therefore there may be true pleafure and pain : fo there may he fame plea- 
fureiy which compared with tvh.Jt attendi or follows them, not only may vanifi into 

nothtngy but may even degenerate into pain, and ought to be reckond as pains^; and 
V. V. fome pains, that may be annumerated to pkafures. For the true quantity of 
pleafure differs not from that quantity of true pleafure ; or it is fo much of that kind 
of plcafurCj which is true (clear of all difcounts and future payments) : nor can the 
true quantity of pain not be the fame with that quantity of true qt mere pain. Then, 
the man who enjoys three degrees of fuch pleafure as will bring upon him nine 
degrees of pain, when three degrees of pain are fet off to balance and Cnk the 
three of pleafure, can have remaining to him only fix degrees of pain: and in- 
to thefc therefore is his pleafure finally refolvcd. And fo the three degrees of 
pain, which any one indurcs to obtain nine of pleafure, end in fix of the latter. 
By the Jame manner of computing fome pleafurcs will be found to be the lofs of 
pleafure, compared with greater : and fome pains the alleviation of pain j bccaufc 
by undergoing them greater are evaded '*. Thus the natures ofplcafures and pains 
are varied, and jbmetimcs tranhnutcd : which ought ncvei" to be forgot. 

Nor this neither. As in the fenfe of mofl men, I believe, a little pain will 
'weigh agninfl:a^rf <»/ ^m/ of pleafure "= : fo perhaps there may be fome pains, which 
exceed all pleafurcs } that isy fuch pains as no man would choofe to fuffcr for 
any pleafure whatever^ or at Icaft any that we know of in this world. So that 
it is pofliblc the diftcrence, or cxcefsof pain, may rife fohigh as to become im- 
mcnfc: and then the pleafure to be fctagainll that pain will be but a point, or 
cypher ; a quantity of no value. 

VII. Happinefs differs not from the true quantity of pleafure^ unhappinefs of pain. 
Or,any being may befaid to befo far happy, as his pkafures are true^ ficc. That cannot 

• Iftett (fit noxa) tmpim dtlor* vtlm^ttt. Hot. Ani— mnlt* nrruff a delare -Leiuftiit. Id. 
wlsm that Pempty meiitioud hy V^l, M»x. by I urtiing his finger cicapcd the torture. 
m*'lu faris non funi, tiuua f»ri numirf : ntc Ittttm $41* mmmt trnxrort ftnfanJ*. Plm. 
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be the happinefi of any being, which is bad for him : nor can happinefs be 
difagreeablc. It muft be fomcthing therefore, that is both agreeable and good 
for the pofTefTor. Now prefent plcafure is for the prefent indeed agreeable j 
but if it be not true, and he who injoys it mufl pay more for it than it is 
worth, it cannot be for his good, or good for him. This therefore cannot 
be his happinefs. Nor, again, can that plcafure berecko'nd happinefs, for which 
one pays die full price in pain : becaufe thefe are quantities which mutually 
defh-oy each other. But yet fincc happinefs is fomething, which, by the ge- 
neral idea of it, mufl be defirable, and therefore agreeable, it mufl be fome 
kind of plcafure* : and this, from what has been faid, can only be fuch plca- 
fure as is true. That only can be both agreeable and good for him. And 
thus every one's happinefs will be as his true quantity of plcafure. 

One, that loves to make objeRions, may demand here* whether there may not 
be happinefs without plcafure : whether a man may not be faid to be happy in re- 
fpc£t to thofe evils, which he efcapes, and yet knows nothing of: and whether 
there may not be fuch a thing as negative happinefs. lanjkoer, an exemption 
from misfortunes and pains is a high privil^e, tho we fhould not be (enfible what 
thofe misfortunes or dangers are, ftom which we aredeliverd, and in the largier 
ufe of the word may be flyled a happinefs. Alfo, the abfcnce of pain or unhap- 
pinefs may perhaps be called negative happinefs, fince the meaning of that phrafc 
is known. But in proper fpeaking happinefs always includes fomething pofitive. 
For mere iadc^nce refulting from infenflbility, or joind with it, if it be happi- 
nefs, is a happinefs infinitely diminifhd : that is, it is no more a happinefs, than it 
is an unhappincfs i upon the confine of both, but neither. Atbefl it is but the 
happinefs of flocks and flones •• : and to thefe I think happinefs can hardly be in 
flriftnefs allowd. 'Tis the privilege of a flock to be what it is, rather than to be 
amiferablebeing: this we are fenfible of, and therefore, joining this privilege 
with our own fenfe of it, we call it happinefs j but this is what it is in our manner 
of apprehending it, not \yhat it is in the flock it felf. A fenfe indeed of being free 
from pains and troubles is attended with happinefs : but then the happinefs flows 
from the fenfe of the cafe, and is a pofitive happinds. Whilfl a man reflefts up- 
on his negative happinefs, as it is called, and injoys it, he makes it pofitive ; 
and perhaps a fenfe of immunity from the affliftions and miferies every where 
fo obvious to our obfervation is one of the great eft pleafures in this world. 

Atlli. »p. Dior, L. 

F VIII. That 
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Virr, That hting mny he fa'td to he ultimately bappy^ in fame degree or other^ 
the fum total of whofe pleafures exceeds tbe fum of all his pains : or, ultimate 
happifiefs is the fum of happinefsy or true pkafure^ at tbe foot of the account. 
And fo on the other fide, that being may be fald to bi ultimately unhappy^ tbe 
fum of all whcfe pains exceeds that of all bis pkafures. 

IX. To make itftlf happy is a duty^ which every being, in proportion to its ca- 
pacity,, owes to itfelf -f and that, which every intelligent being may be fuppofed to 
aim aty in general '. For happinefs is feme quantity of true pleafurc : and that 
plenfure, which I call true, may be confidcrd by itfelf, and fo v.ill be juftly 
dcfirable ^according to prop. 11, and III). On the contrary, unhappincfs is 
certainly to be avoided ; becaufe being a quantity of mere pain, it may be 
confiderd by it fclf, as a real, mere evil, ^c. and becaufe if I am obliged to 
piurfue happinefs, I am at the fame time obliged to recede, as far as I can* 
fixim its contrary. All this is fclf-evident. And hence it follows, that, 

X. ^e cannot aU witbre/peEl to either ourfelves^ or other men, as being whatwf 
and they are, unle/s both are confiderd as beings fufceptive of happinefs and unhappinefs^ 
and naturally defirous of tbe one andaverfe to the other. Other animals may be con- 
fiderd after the fame manner in proportion to their feveral degrees of apprchcnfion. 

But that the nature of happinefs, aud the road to it, which is fo very apt 
to be miftakcn, may be better undcrftood j and true plcafiires more certainly 
diflinguifhd from falfe> the following propofitions mult IlUl be added. 

XI. As the true and ultimate happinefs of no beingcan be produced by any thing, 
that interferes with truth, and denies tbe natures of things : fo neither can theprafiice 
(f truth make any being ultimately unhappy. For that, which contradicts nature 
and truth, oppofcs the will of the Author of nature j^whole cxii\cnce,t^c. Ifhall 
prove afterwards) j and to fuppofe, that an inferior being may in oppofition to^ 
His will break through the conrtitution of things, and by fo doing make himfclf 
happy, is to fuppofe that being more potent than the Author of nature, and con- 
sequently more potent than the author of the naturcand power of that very be- 
i^ himfelf, which is abfurd. And as to the other pai't of the propofltion, it is 
aUb abfurd to think, that, by the conflitution of nature and will of its author, 

■ Thu is trul; Bwum /ummtan, ^1^ undimm tmntt, Lucr. "Axturm ^ MfiVnTr^ iript x*H" *'- 
fifMtm, w/j^ ^ iMVipatMc nA^ ^ mint- ^i/l, 

any 
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any being fhouW be finally miferable only for conforming himfelf to truth, and 
owning things and the relations lying between them to be what they are. It 
is much the £ime as to (ay, God has made it natural to contradiA nature } or un- 
natural, and therefore puniftiable, to adk according to nature and reality. If fuch 
ablunder(excufethe boldnefs of the word)could be, it muft come either through 
Si dskiStot power in Him to caufe a better and more equitable fcheme, or from 
fome delight, which he finds in the mifery of his dependents. The former can- 
not be afcribcd to the Firft caulc, who is the fountain of power : nor the lat- 
ter to Him, who gives fo many proo& of his goodnefs and beneficence. Many 
beings maybe (aid to be happy $ and there are none of us all, who have not ma- 
ny injoyments* : whereas did he delight in the infelicity of thofe beings, which 
depend upon Him, it muft be natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then not 
one of them would be otherwife in any refpcft. The world in that cafe inilead of 
being fuch a beautiful, admirable fyftem, in which there is only a mixture of 
evils, could have been only a fcenc of mere mifery, horror, and torment. 

That eitha- the enemies of truth {-wicked men) fliould be ultimately happy, or 
the religious obfervcrs of it (good men) ultimately unhappy, is fuch injuftice, and 
an evil fo great, that fureno Manicbean will allow fuch zfuperiority of his evil 
principle over the good, as is requifite to produce and maintain it. 

XII . The genuine bappinefs of every being muji befometbing^ tbat is not incompatible 
witb ordeJlruSlive of its nature *», or tbe fuperior or better part of it, if it be mixt. 
For inftance, nothing can be the true happinefs of a rational being, that is incon- 
fiftcnt with reafon. For all pleafiire, and therefore be fure all clear pleafure and 
true happinefs muft be fomething agreeable (pr. I.) : and nothing can be agreeable 
to a reafoning nature, or (which isthefiime) to the reafon of that nature, which 
is repugnant and difhgreeable to reafon. If any thing becomes agreeable to a 
rational being, which is not agreeable to iieafon, it is plain his reafon is loft, 
bis nature deprcft, and that he now lifts himfelf among irrationals, at leaftasto 
that particular. If a being finds pleafure in any thing unreafonable, he has an unrea' 
fonable pleafure $ but a rational aiturc can like nothing of that kind without a 
contradiftion to itfelf For to do this would be to aft, as if it was the contrary 
to what it is. Laftly, if we find hereafter, that whatever interferes with rea 
fon, interferes with truth, and to contradift either of them is the feme thing > 
then what has been faid under the former propofition, does alfo confirm this* 
•j& what has been faid in proof of this, does alfo confirm the fonner. 

* Sen dat Dtus btntJ!eU. Undt ergo qua fcjpjts ? qu4 Sen. * n»m t» »•;« ^«r<i> 

F i XIU. Thofe 
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XIII. ^ofe fUafttrei are true, and to he reckond into tar bapppinefs, againfi 
which there lies no reafon. For when there is no reafon ag^nfl any pleafure, there 
is always one for it •, included in the term. So when there is no reafon for un- 
dergoing pain (or venturing it), there is one againft it. 

Obf. There is therefore no neceffity for men to torture their inventions in find- 
ing out arguments to juftify themfclvcs in the purfuits after worldly advantages 
and injoyments, provided that neither thefeinjoyments, nor the means by which 
they are attaind, contain the violation of any truth, by being unjuft, immode- 
rate, or the like"*. For in this cafe thereisno reafon why wefhould not defire 
them, and a dire£fc one, why we fbould} viz. becaufethey arc injoyments. 

XIV. To conclude this feftion. The tuay to bappinefs and the praSlice of truth 
incur the one into the other «. For no being can be ftyled happy, that is not ulti- 
mately fo : becaufe if all his pains exceed all his pleafures, he is fo far from be- 
ing happy, that he is a being unhappy, or miferable, in proportion to that ex- 
cels. Now by prop. XI. nothing can produce the ultimate happincls of any 
being, which interferes with truth : and therefore whatever doth produce that, 
muftbefomething which is confiftent and coincident with this. 

Two things then (but fuch as are met together, and embrace each other),which 
are to be religioufly regarded in all our conduit, are truth (of which in the pre- 
ceding fc6t.) znd happinefs (that is, fuch pleafures, as accompany, or follow the 
praftice of truth, or are not inconfiftent with it : of which I have been treat- 
ing in this). And as that religion, which arifes from the diftinSion between mo- 
ral good and evil, was called natural, becaufe grounded upon truth and the na- 
tures of things : fo perhaps may that too, which propofes happinefs for its 
end, in as much as it proceeds upon that difierence, which there is between true 
pleafure and pain, which are phyfical (or natural) good and evil. And finceboth 
thefe unite fo amicably, and are at laft the fame, here is one religion which 
may be called natural upon two accounts. 

* Tamihtm t^ xmrti iiiy* ifB-m iMT»}imi»CJat/S/ 1 Simpl. titSifrtit, MMifW qtunJo obftljmtltr fm: 
quod tnma homiius fuctri efortet, ium id moio fiat htno. Phut. ^ HuMit philoftfhus sm- 

fUt »fts i ftd tmlli dttraa»s, &c. Sen. Here he ftems to ronfefi the felly of the Stoici, who denied 
tbemfidres intnj plesdures, that were honeft and almoft ueceflary ; living in tubs, feeding upon raw 
kerbs and water, going about in a fordid garment, with a rough beard, Aaffand fatcbel, <^e. ' ^W 
riSitm fit, Mffartt: quid txftdint, tbfcurum tfi: itn t»mtn, Mt——-dHb':twt nm {tJfimHi, qum t» 
ntufimi (indutimt, (futfunt u&iffm». Cic. 

Sect. 
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Sect. III. Of Reafon, and the ways of 
' dif covering truth, 

MY manner of thinking, and an objeSlion formerly * made, oblige me in the 
next place to &y fomcthing concerning the means of knowing, what is 
true: whether there are any, that ai-e y«rf, and which one may fafely rely upon. 
For if there be not, all that I have written is an amufement to no purpofe. Be- 
fides, as this will lead me to fpeak ofrea/eujicc. fome truths may here (as fome 
did in the former fe&ion) M\ in our way, which may be profitable upon many 
occafions} and what has been already aflerted, will alfo be further confirmed. 

I. ji» intelligent being, fucb as is mentiond before^, muft have fome immediate ob^ 
jeSis of bis under (landing } or at leafi a capacity ofbavingfucb. For if there be no ob- 
je& of hisintclle6t, he is intelligent of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there 
are no immediate objects, there can be none at all : becaufe every obje£h muft be 
fuchfanobjeft^ either in itfelf immediately j or by the intervention of another, 
which is immediate: or of feveral, one of which muft at leaftbe immediate. 

II. jln intelligent being among tbe immediate objeSs of bis mind may bavefome, 
tbat are abftraS and general. I ihall not at prefcnt inquire, how he comes by them 
(it matters not bow), fincethis muft be true, if there is any fuch thing as a rational 
being. For that reafon isfomething difterent from the knowledge of particulars 
may appear from hence -, becaufe it is not confined to particular things or cafes. 
What is reafon in oneinftance, isfoin another. What is reafonable with relpcft 
to §uinSius, is fo inrefped ofNavius =. Reafon is performed in yj»f««. A ratio- 
nal being therefore muft have fome of thck fpecies (I mean fpecificandabftraft 
ideas) to work with j or fome fuperior method, fuch as perhaps fome higher 
order of reafoners may have, but we have not. 

The knowledge of a particular ;</f<j is only the particular knowledge of that 
idea or thing : there it ends. But reafon is fomcthing univeifal, a kind of ge- 
neral inftrument, applicable to particular things and cafes as they occur. We 
reafon about particulars, or from them j but not by them. 

• The laft objcdKon, f. ly. ' Scft. I. prop. I. « ^«« hoc ftiUMlt, <pt«d t^tum 

/it in ^rnnSlum, id iniquum eje in Ndvitm I Cic. 

In 
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In fa£k we find within ourfclves many logical, metaphyjicaly mathematical ideas, 
no one of which is limited to any particular, or individual thing : but they com- 
prehend whole clafes and kinds. And it is by the hdp of thrfe that we reafon, 
and demonftrate. So that we know fiom within our fclves, that intelligent beings 
not only may have fuch abftraft ideas, as are mentiond in the propofition, but 
thjxfomtaSlually have them: which is enough for my purpofe. 

III. l^ofe ideas orobjeHs, that are immediate, will be adtquately and truly known 
to that mind, -wbofe ideas they are. For ideas can be no fUrther the ideas of any 
mind, than that mind has ^or may have) a perception of them : and therefore that 
mind muft perceive the whole of them \ which is to know them adequately. 

jfgain, thefe ideas being immediate, nothing (by the lata) can intervene to in- 
■creafe, diminiih, or any way alter them. And to fay the mind docs not know them 
truly, implies a contradi&ion : becaufe it is the fame as to (iiy, that they are mil- 
reprdented ; that is, that there are intervening and mifreprefcnting ideas. 

And laftly, there cannot be an immediate perception of that, which is notj 
nor therefore of any immediate objeft otherwife, than as it is. We have inUeed 
many times wrong notions,and mifperceptions of things : but then thefe things are 
not the immediate obje6b. They are things, which arc notified to us by the help 
of organs and media, which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defe£tive at beiland 
incapable of tranfmitring things as they arc in themiclves, and therefore occafion 
imperfect and falfe images. But then, even in this cafe, thofc images and ideas 
that are immediate to the percipient, are perceived as they are; and that is the 
very reafon, why the originals, which they fhould exhibit truly, but do not, 
are not perceived as tbey are. In fhort, I only fay the mind mull know its 
own immediate ideas. 

IV. TFiatbas been faid of thefe ideas, which are immediate, maybe faid alfo of 
thofe relations or refpedls, which any oftbofe ideas bear immediately each to other : tbey 
tnuft be known immediately and truly. For if the relation be immediate, the ideas can- 
not fubfift without it j it is of their nature : and therefore they cannot be known 
Adequately, but thismuftbeknowntoo. They are in this refpcd like the ideasof 
whole and part. The one cannot be without the other: nor either of them not 
difcovcr that relation, by which the one mull be always bigger and the other Icls. 

To fay no more, we may fatisfy ourfclves of the truth of this, as well as of the 

foregoing propofitions,from the experiences of our own minds: where we find ma- 

4 ny 
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ny relations, that are immediately fcen, and of which it is net iu our power to 
doubt*. Weareconfcious of a knowledge, thatconGftsinthei»/»/Vw«ofthefe 
relations. Such is the evidence of thofe truths, which are ufually called asir 
tms, and perhaps of fome ihort demonftrations. 

y. thofe relations or refpeSSy which are not immediate, or apparent at the fir ft view, 
may many times be difcoverd by intermediate relations i and with equal certainty. If 
the ratio of B to D does not inftantly fhew itfelf j yet if the ratio of B to C •» does, 
and that of C to D S from hence the ratio of B to D** is known alfo. And 
if the mean quantities were ever fo many, the fame thing would follow j pro- 
vided thcreafon of every quantity to that, which follows next in the ferieSy be 
known. For the truth of this I vouch the mathematicians* ; as I might allr 
that know any fcienfe, for the truth of the propofition in general. For thus 
theorems and derivative truths are obtaind. 

VI. If a propofition be true, it is always fo in alltheinfiances and ufes, towbicb it 
is applicable. For otherwife it muft be both true and falfc. Therefore 

VII. By the help of truths already known more may be difcoverd. For 

I . Thofe inferences, which nrHeprefentlj! from the application of general truths 
to the particular things and cafes containd under them, muftbejuft. Ex. gv.Tbe 
whole is bigger than a part: therefore'A ({omeTpnmculzr thing) is more than half A. 
For it is plain that ^ is containd in the idea of whole, as half ./f is in that of part- 
So that if the antecedent propofition be true, the confequent, which is included 
in it, follows immediately, and muft alfo be true. The former cannot be true, un- 
Ids the otherbe fo too. What agrees to the genus, fpecies, definition, whole, mufl 
agree to the fpeciest individuals, thing defined, the part. Thcexiftenceof an^<?« 
infers direftly that of a cauje j of one correlate that of the other j and fo on. And. 
what is faid here holds true (Ijy the preceding propofition) not only in refpe£t of 
axioms and firft truths, but alfo and equally of theorems and other general truthsy 
when they are once known. Thefemay be capable of the like applications : and 
the truth of fuch confequences, as are made by virtue of them, will always 
be as evident as that of thofe theorems themfelves. 

' That queftion in Flatt, Ti iu r« ix»t ric|»i)*iw ^In^Wlsi, u ri< Ifcii.o m Srtx c« rJxctfim, *»- 
rtft KuAfiikfSfiy t^ xirrt u S^ni/jut* it((iTl»A>, '"'^ may have place among the velirations of phi- 
lafophert: but a man can fcarce propofe it firioufly to himiclh If he doth, the anfwer will attend 
it. * = a. « = e. * = ae. « V. Tstq. El. Geom. 1. f. p. j. n. SlI. 

But the thing appears from the bare inQiedieii of thefe quantities : i, si, tub, aiii, tuiot, &c. 

*. All 
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z. All thofe concluftons, which are derived through mean propofitions, that 
arc true, and by juft inferences, will be as true as thofe, from which they are 
derived. My meaning is this : every juft confcquence n founded infomt known 
trutby by virtue of which one thing follows from another, after the manner of 
fteps in an algebraic operation : and if inferences are fo founded, and juft, the 
things inferred muft be true, if they are made from true premifles. 

Let this be the form of an argument. M = P : S = M : ergo S =*?. Here if 
S := M be &lfe, nothing is concluded at all : becaufe the middle propofition is in 
truth not S = M, but perhaps S =: M*, which is foreign to the purpofe. If S=M 
be true, but M = P feUc, then the conclufion will indeed be a right conclufion 
from thofe premifles : but they cannot (hew, that S = P, becaufe the firft pro- 
pofition if it was expreft according to truth would be Me-ss P, which is ano- 
ther thing, and has no place in the argument. But if thefe two propofitions 
are both true, M'= P, S = M, then it will not only be rightly concluded, but 
alfo true, that S = P. For the' fecond or middle propofition does fo conned 
the other two, by taking in due manner a term from each of them (br tofpeak 
with the logicians^ by feparately comparing the predicate or major term of the 
conclufion with the medium in the firft propofition, and the fubje£t or minor 
term with it in the fecondj,thatif the firft and fecond are true, the third muft 
be fo likewife : all being indeed no more than this, P e: M = S. For here the infe- 
rence is juft by what goes before, being founded in fome fuch truth as this, and 
refulting immediately from the application of it, ^uaeidemaqualiafunt, (^in^ 
ter fi funt ^qualia i or J^<r conveniunt in eodem tertio^ etiam inter fe conveniunti 
or the like •. Now if an inference thus made is jufHflable, another made af« 
tcr the fame manner, when the truth difcoverd by it is made one of the premif- 
fes,muftbefotooi and fo muft another after that j and fo on. Andifthelaft,and 
all the intermediate infin-ences be as right, as the firft is fuppofed to be, it is no mat- 
ter to what length the procefs is carried. All the parts of it being locked together 
by truth, the laft rcfult is derived through fuch a fucceffion of mean propofitions, 
as render its title to our aflent not worfe by being long. 

Since all the forms of truefyllogi/hts may be proved to conclude rightly, all the 
advances made in the /J/Zo^j/^/f method toward the difcovery or confirmation of 
truth, arc fo many inftances and proofs of what is hereaflcrted. So alfo arc the 
performances of the mathematicians. From fomc fclf-evident truths, and a few eaflc 

• If men in their ilbtions. or in coQiparing tbariJeMs, do many times not a&mHj make ufe of 
fuch maxims; yet the thing is really the lame. For what thefc maxims exftds, the mind fees 
ydtbout taking notice of the words. 

theorems, 
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theorems, which they fct oXit with at firft, to what immcnfe lengths, and through 
what a train of propofitions have they propagated knowledge ! How numerous 
arc their theorems and difcoveries now, fo far once out of human ken ! 

I do not enter fo far into the province of the logicians as to take notice of 
the difference there is between the analytic vnd Jyntbetic methods of coming at 
truth, or proving it } whether it is better to begin the difquifition from the 
lubjcdt, or firom the attribute. If by the uic of proper media any thing can be 
fhewd to be, or not to be, I care not from what term the demonflration or 
argument takes its rife. Either way propofitions may beget their like, and 
more truth be brought into the world. 

VIII. Tbatpowerf tvbicb any intelligent beingbai of furveyingbis ownideas^ and 
comparing tbem-y of forming to bimfelfout oftbofe^ that are immediate and abftraSl^ 
fucb general and fundamental trutbs, as be can befure of * j and of making fucb itp- 
ferences and conclufionsas are agreeable to tbem, or to any otbertrutb, after it comes 
to be known $ in order to find out more truth, prove or difprove fome ajfertion, re- 
/ohe/ome queflion, determin wbat is fit to be done upon occafion, &c. tbe cafe or 
tbing under confideration being firfi fairly flated and prepared, is what /mean by tbe 
faculty of reafon, or mbat intitles bim to tbe epitbet rational. Or in fhort, Reafon 
is a faculty of making fucb inferences and eonclufions, as are mentiond under tbe 
preceding propofition, from any tbing known, or given. 

The Supreme being has no doubt a dire£t and perfeft intuition of things, 
with their natures and relations, lying as it were all before Him, and pervious 
to His eye : or at leail we may fafely fay, that He is not obliged to make uic 
of our operofe methods by ideas and inferences > but knows things in a man- 
ner infinitely above all our conceptions. And as to fuperior finite natures, what 
other means of attaining to the knowledge of things they may have, is a thing 
not to be told by me j or how far they may cxcell us in this way of finding 
truth. I have an eye here chiefly to our own circumfbinccs. Reafon mufl be 
underflood, when it is afcribed to God, to be the Divine reafon } when to o- 
ther beings above us, to be tbeir reafon } and in all of them to tranfcend ours^ 
as much as their natures refpedively do our nature ^. 

G It 

a Under the word ruf$H I comprebeod the intnitim of the truth of axioms. For certainly to 
difcern the Tt£^e6t, which one term bears to another, and from thence to conchide the propofition 
Tttetjptrilf true, is an aft ofrtafin, tho peribrmed quick, or pofaaps aU at once. ^ If manj 

bdkred, according to Sttrntts «f. Ltu. that »n» i^i r* /Atyil^ ? airfui rw 'mrifxv «•{•< « 2:^' 

afititt 
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It cannot be amifs to note further, that tho a man, who truly ufes his ratio- 
nal powers, has abftraft :uid univerfal ideas, obtaind by reflexion y out of thdc 
frames to him felf general truths, or apprehends the ftrcngth of fuch, and ad- 
mits diem, when they occur to him j by thefe, as by fo many ftandards, mca- 
fures and judges of things > and takes care to have the materiak, which he 
makes ufe of in reafoning, to be rivetted and compa£ted together by them ; yet 
by a hahit of reafoning he may come to fcrve himfelf of them, and apply them 
fo quick, that he himfelf fhall fcarce obfei-ve it. Nay, moft men feem to reafon 
by virtue of a habit acquired by converfation, practice in bufinefs, and exam- 
ples of others, without knowing what it is, that gives thefolidity even to their 
own jufl: reafonings : juft as men ufually learn rules in arithmetic, govern their 
accounts by them all their days, and grow very ready and topping in the ufe of 
them, without ever knowing or troubling their heads about the demonfiration 
of any one of them. But ftill tho this be fo, and men reafon without advert- 
ing upon general ideas and abftraft tmths, or even being aware that thcie are 
any fuch, as it were by rule or a kind of rote j yet fuch there are, and upon 
themK&s the weight of reafon as its foundation. 

This, by ibtvjay, helps us to detc£t the caufc, why the generality of people are fb 
little under the dominien of reafon : why they (acrifice it to their intcrefts and pafli- 
ons fo cafily i are fo obnoxious to prejudices, the influence of theii' company, and 
din ofa party j fo apt to change, tho the cafe rcmaias the very fame j fo unable to 
judge of things, that are ever fo little out of the way j and fo conceited and po- 
fitive in matters, th;it are doubtful, or perhaps to difccrning peifons manifcftly 
(alfc. Their rciifoning proceeds in that track, w hich they happen to begot into, 
and out of which they know not one flep, but all is to them Ttrra incognita > be- 
ing ignorant of the fcientific part, and thole univerfal, unalta^ible principles, up- 
on which true reafoning depends, and to find which and the true ufe of them 
arc required «o/ hours and anbotiejl application, hcCidcminy preparative]. 

In the next place itmuftbc noted, that one may reafon tj-uly from that, which 
is only probable, or even falfe '. Bccaufc juft mferenccs may be made from propo- 
(itions of thefc kinds : that is, fuch inferences may be made as are fouixled in cer- 
tain truths, tho tho fe propofitionsthcmfelvcsarc not certainly true. But then what 
follows, or is concluded from thence, will be only probable, or fallc, according to 

mMtrxi i x^f^*'^^ t'^^, riAiKvrtt >^ tw JVmi^» ivrS, i^ r i ^fii^ft, ^ Stl^mut ialti^rfm t>\^^%, 

^ 4 -^ tf»i« aJji^M^t. what may we think of the Cti of the vwU t Thertfore ThUj fecmi to 
orprtfs Wtt felf too ksldly whew he writes, Eft — htmini cum Dtf rmtttntt fteutmt, iMtr fUM ««- 
inn rime, inttf tijitm ifmm rtlU TMttB cemmunit tft. 
» XJpon thii account « is, that I add the word givim at die end of my defcription of reafon, 
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the quality of that propofition, orthofepropofidons, from which the inference 
is made. 

jigain i itfliould be obfcrved, that what I havcHiid of reafoning, chiefly belongs 
to it as it is an internal operation. When we are to prefcnt our reafonings to o- 
thei's, wc muft transfer our thoughts to them by fuch ways as we can. The cafe is 
to be {latedina manner fuicablc to their capacities j a fair narration of matters of 
fa£t, and their circumftanccs, to be made ; many times perfons and things to be dc- 
fcribcdby pro-pet diatypo/eSy and the like: all which are additional labor, and take 
up much room in difcourfes and books, and are performed by different authors, 
upon different fubjc£ts, and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety 
of methods and forais, according to mens different views and capacities j and many 
times not without a ncccflity of Ibme condcfcenfions, afciticious advantages, and c- 
venapphcationstothepaffions. But notwichrtanding this, in ftri£t rcafoning no- 
thing is required, but to lay fteps in a due order, firmly conneftcd, and expreft pro- 
perly, without flourifh • i and to arrive at tnuh by thcfiortejiznd dear eft gra- 
dation we are able. 

Once morei perhaps difputacious men may fay I afciibc the invefligation of 
tinith to one faculty, when it is in reality the joint bufinefs of feveral. For when 
wc go about this work, wcai'c forced to make ufeof fubordinate powers, and e- 
ven external helps j todrawtf/a^rawf, and put cafes in our own imagination j to 
conre£t the images there, compound them, divide them, abftradb from them -, to 
turn over our memory, and fee what has been enterdand remains in that rcgifter> 
even to confult books, and life pen and ink. Infhort, we affembleall fuch axioms, 
theorems, experiments and obtcrvations, as are already known, and appear capa- 
ble of ferving us, orprcfent thcmfclves upon the opening and analyjisoi thequef- 
lion, or cafe before us. And when the mind has thus made its /e«r, fetched in ma-- 
terials from e\'ery quarter,and fct them in its own view ; then it contemplates, com- 
pares, and methodizes them j gives the firil place to this, the fccond tothar, and 
fo onj and when trials do not fucceed rightly, rcjeils fome, adopts others, ihifts 
their order, ^c. till at laft ih.c ferks is fo di fpofed, that the thing required comes up 
refolved, proved, or difprovcd by yuft conclufion from proper prcmiOcs. Now in 
this procels there fccm to be many faculties concerned ; in theft afts of circumfpec- 
tion, rccollcftion, invention, reflexion, comparing, methodizing, judging. But 
what if all this be fo ? I do not exclude the ufe of fuch fubfervient powers, or other 
helps, as arc ncceffary to the exerting this faculty of reafon j nor deny the mind 

» Simplex ^ nud* vtritai tji lucuhmier ; g«w f»tit emata per f§ tft : aiiviiHe omsmentit txtrin- 
btm nJdith fHC»t» ctrrumpiiur : mend/Kium veri ffuie fUcet Mliend, <*pc, Laftant. 
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matter to work upon. I may allow all the intelle£hial faculties their proper offi- 
ces, and yet make reafon to be what I Have defcribed it to be. 

IX. there ii fitch a thing alright reafott: or, Truib may be ^i [cover d by tea fen- 
ing'. The word reit/ow has fcvcral acceptations. 5effl«r>«« i t is ufcd for that pow- 
er mentiond in the lall propofition} as when we fay, Man is a being indued with 
reafon. And then the fenfe of this propofition mull be this } that thei'c is fuch a 
ufc to be made of this power, as is right, and will manifcft truth. Sometimes it 
feems to betaken for thofe general truths, of which the mind poflcffes it felf from 
the intimate knowledge of its own ideas, and by which it is governed in ks illati- 
ons and conclufions } as when we fay. Such a thing is agreeable to reafon : for 
that is as much as to fiy, it is agreeable to the faid general truths, and that authen- 
tic way of making deductions, which is founded in them. And then the ^erSz 
of this propofition is, that there arc fuch general truths, and fuch a right way of 
inferring. Again j fimetimesit feems to ftand only for fome particular truth, as it 
is apprehended by the mind with the caufes of it, or the manner of its derivation 
from other truth : that is, it differs not from truth except in this one refpcft, that 
it is confiderd not barely in itfelf, but as the eflfeft and refult of a procels of reafon- 
ing i or it is truth with the arguments for our aflcnt, and its evidences about it j 
as when it is fiid, that fuch or fitch an affertisn is reafiin. And then the lenlc of 
the propofition is, that there are truths fo to be apprehended by the mind. So 
all comes to this at laft v tmth (or there are truths, which) may be difcoverd, 
or found to be fuch, by reafoning. • 

If it were notfo, our rational fecultics, the noblell we have, would be vain. 

Sefidey that it is fo, appears from the foregoing propofitions and what we know 
within our felves. 'Tis certain we have immediate and abftra£l ideas : the relations 
of theie are adequately known to the mind, whofe ideas they are : the propofitions 
cxpreffing thcfcrelations arc evidently known to be true: and thefc truths mud 
have the common pnvilegc and property of all truths, to be tuie in all the parti- 
culars and u(cs, to which they arc applicable. If then any things aac notified to 
us by the help of our fenlcs, or prcfent themfelvcs by any other way or means, to 

» That way, which fame Sftpiici take to prove the incxiftcacc of truCh, has nothing iotti unleft- 
it be a contrjdiaion. If any thing, fitjf ihiy, is demonlhated to be true, how fliall it be known, 
that that deraonftration is true? £.' if iwiJ'tit"'*, l^nrnBiri^ t*A.i', »*( *t. (^ run a/i^t'i iV* ; 1^ 
ir»( in «V^«. Sfxt. £mf. Nor do I well comprehend St. Chryfifiem'i meaning, when he lays, xi 
Aayid-p*i« ijnhix^Bi, niu «A»^t if. iHxt T^?f»^t{i«f tj ■^X^ **?(*:<) "^ »'*"» 'nuirtr. For as no man 

truly belter es any thing, imlrfs he hu a tcaibn for believing it : lo no rcaibn can be Aronger ih^ 
tenoufiratioa. 
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■which thefe truths may be immediately applied, or from whence dcdii£iio3is may 
be made after the fbremenciond manner, new truths maybe tlius collected. And 
fince thefe new tmths, and the numerous dcfccndcnts, that may fpring fiom their 
loins,may be ufcd ftill in the fame manner, and be as it were the feed of more truth, 
who can tell at what undcfcried fields of knowledge even mai may at length arrive? 
At kail no body can doubt, but that much truth, and particularly of that kind, 
which is moft ufeful to us in our conduft here, isdilcovciable by this method. 

They, who oppugn the force and certainty of reafon, and treat right rsafen as a 
Cbim^ra^ muft argue againft reafon cither with reafon, or without reaibn. In the 
latter way they do nothing : and in the former they betray their own caufe, and 
cftabliih that, w hich they labor to dethrone. To prove there is no fuch thing as 
right reafon by any good argument, is indeed impofllblc ; bccaufe that would be 
to {hew there is fuch a thing, by the manner of proving, that there is not. 

And fur ther, if this propofition be not tiuc, there is no right reafoning in£tf- 
clid i nor can we be fure, that what is there demonftratcdj is true. But to )ay this 
I am furc is abfurd. Nor do I defirc, that this propofition, which I here main- 
tain, ihould be eftcemd more catain than thofe demonftrated by him : and (a cer- 
tain it muft be i becaufe there can be no certainty in them, if this be not true. 

The great oJ_/Vff/Pfl againft all this is taken from the many inftanccs of ialle rea- 
foning and ignorance, with which the practices, difcourfes, writings of mankind 
arc too juftly taxed. Butjin anpwtr to it, I would have it minded, that I do not fay, 
men may not by virtue of their freedom break off their meditations and inquiries 
prematurely, before they have taken a fufficient fui-vcy of things ; that they may 
notbeprepofleftedwith inveterate errors, biallcd by intercft, or carried violently 
down with the ftream of a faft or faihion, or dazled by fomc darling notion or 
bright name » j that they may not be unprov ided of a competent ftock of pnccognita 
and preparative knowledge > that (among other things^ they may not be ignorant 
of the very nature of reafoning, and what it is that gives finews to an intercnce, 
and makes it juft j that they may not want philofophy, hiftory, or other learning 
rcquifite to the underitanding and ftating of the queftion truly ; that they may not 
have the confidence to pretend to abilities, which they have not, and boldly to 
judge of things, as if they were quaUfied, when they are not ; that they may not 
be impotent in their cIocution,and mifrcprcfcnt their own thoughts, by cxprefling 
themfelves ill, even when within themiclvcs they reafon well j that many undcr- 
ftandings may not be naturally grofs, good heads often indifpofcd, and thcablcft 
jijdgcs fometimes overiben, through inadvertence or h;ilte ; I lay none of thtli.- 
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things. Thecontraiy I confeis is manifcfl: : and it is in oppofition to' thbfe er- 
rors, which appear in thcfe caies under the name of reafon, that we arc forced 
to add the epithet right^ and to fay right reafon inftrad '">r » f ii/o« only j todiftin- 
guilli it from that, which wrongfully afTumes that appellation. Is* or, more- 
over, do I fay, that by reafonJng the truth is to be ! vrrd in every cafe : that 
■would imply an extent of knowledge, which we caiu,>.t pretend to. I oiTIy 
fay, that there is fuch a thing as right reafon, and truth dilcovt-rable by it. 

I might add, that he, whofc faculties arcintirc and found, and wlia by a proper 
exercU'e of his mind in fcientific ftudics hrlt opens and enlarges its capacity, and 
renders his intclle£tuals aftivcilnd penetrating j takes care to turnifhhjmfclr with 
fuch leading truths, as may be ufcful to him, and of which he is afllired in his 
own breft \ and in treating any fubjeft keeps them ftill in his eye, fo that his 
difcourfe may be agreeable to them : I fay, fuch a one is not in much danger of 
concluding falfely. He niuft either detcnnin nghtl)-,or foon find, that the fub- 
jc£t lies out of his reach. However he will bcfenfiblc, that there ai-e many things 
within his fphere, concerning which he may reafon j and that there arc truths to 
be found by this ufcof his faculties, in which he may fccurely acquicfce. 

Thus that qucftion fuppofed to be asked p. 17. Hoiv [ball a man know, what ii 
trut ? is in part anfwerd. More ftiall be added by and by : only a propofition or 
two, which ought not to be omitted, muftbe fiiftinferted. 

X. To aSl according to right reafen^ and to a£l according to truth are in tffcU the 
fami thing. For in which fenfe focvcr the word reafon is taken, it will (land either 
for truth icfclf, or for that, which is inftrumental in difcovering and proving it 
to be fuch : and then, with rclpcft to this latter fenie, whoever is guided by that 
faculty, whofc office conCfts in diftinguilliingand pointing out truth, muftbe 
a follower of truth, and aft agreeably to it. For to be governed by any faculty or 
power is to a£t according to the genuin dccifions and dictates of it. 

That reafon, which is r;gbt (by the meaning of the words) muft conclude 
rightly : but this it cannot do, if the conclufion is not true, or truth. 

That is (Cot fo I would be imderftood), if the principles and premifTes from 
■whence it lefults are true", and certainly known to be fo, the conclufion may 
be taken as certain and abiblutc truth : but oiherwifc the truth obtaitid at the 
end of the argument is but hypothetical, or only this, that fuch a thing is ft;, 
if fuch another, or fuch others arc fo or Co. 

• That manner of dcniooAration, in which it has bam prrtendod truth is deduced dircftly from 
that which /is hlfe, is only a way of Ihewii^, that an aflcrtion i$ true, bcciufe its conrradiaory ij 
M&i founded in ihat known rule, Cmtra^m^ntefmHi vtr*, nte fimui fulf*. tfft feffunt, &r. 

XI. ?• 
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XI. fo be governed by reafiu is the general law impofedby the Mtber of nature • 
upon tbeftty wboji upfermofi faculty is reafon : as the dilates of it inparticular cafes 
are the particular laws, to which they arefubjeS, As there are beings, which have 
not fo much as (cnfe, and others that have no faculty above it } fo there may be 
fome, who are indued with reafon, but have nothing higher than that. It isfuf- 
ficientat prefent to fuppofe there may be fuch. And then if reaibn be the upper- 
moft faculty, it has a right to controll the reft by being fuch. As in fenfidve ani- 
mals fenfe commands gravitation and mechanical motions in thoie infbmccs, for 
which their fenfes are given, and carries them out into fpontaneous a£b : (b in ra- - 
tional animals the gradation requires, that reafon ihould command fenfe. 

It is plain, that reafon is of a commanding nature *> : it injoinsthis, condemns- 
that, ordy allows fbme other things, and will be paramount ^n an old word r* «yt. - 
fk<NM> < ) if it is at all. Now a being, who has fuch a determining and governing 
power fo placed in his nature, as to be ef&ntial to him, is a being certainly- 
fhuned to be governed by that power. It feems to be as much defigned by na- 
ture, or rather the Author of nature, that rational animals fhould ufe their rea- 
fon, and Iteer by itj as it is by tke fhipwright, that the pilot fhould dirc^the 
veflel by the ufe of the rudder he has fitted to it. The rudder would not bi; 
there, if it was not to be ufed ; nor would reafon be implanted in any nature 
only to be not cultivated and neglcfted. And it is certain, it cannot be ufed, 
but it mufl command : fuch is its nature. 

It is not in one's power deliberately to rcfblve not to be govenicd by xrafon.' 
For (here the fame way of arguing may be ufed, that was lately) if he could 
do this, he mufl either have fome reafon for making that refolution, or none- 
If he has none, it is a refolution, that flands upon no foundation, and there- 
fore in courfe falls : and if he has fome reafon for it, he is governed by reafon. 
This demonfirates that reafon mufl govern. 

XII. If a rational being, as fuch, is under an obligation to obex reafon, and this 
obedience, orpraElice of reafon, coincides with the obfervation of truth, tbefe things 
plainly follow. 

•Cujus Ifnmmi riHaris ^ Jomini] ad n»tnr^m aftn rstio vera iU» & fumm» Itx i fhilofefhii 
dicitur. Cic. N«/*®- i4'<<'^« « "'^is A*'/®-, ix ^» f i'ta^ li f .TioO' ^tnri ^S-«(t1«, e« x»ir^*'t 

More to this purpofe might be eaijiy collefted. •> A»y<^ iVir I'lx^ ©«». Fh. Jui^ ' T» iy». 
^w.«cr ii., xufisMK -^ ^^BJ;!i^ ^i{!^. U. Antm. Or as it is 'vxtUumrth, "f 'I'**** mi^rJia i»i(9'. rritt. 
cifMus m ThUj, Suptrnm m tmim» grttduu Tert. 

1. That 
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I. Thatwhatisfiiidyfff. I. ^ro/>.IV.muftbetnjcwithrerpe£ttofuchabeingfor 
this further caufe ; becaufe to him nothing can be right, that interferes with re^on, 
and nothing can interfere with tmth, but it muft interfere with reafon. Such a har- 
mony there is between them. For whate\'er is known to be true, reafon cither finds 
it, or allows it to be fuch. Nothing can be taken for true by a rational being,if he has 
a reafon to the contrary, i. That there is to a rational being fuch a thing as re/Z^wa 
which may alfo upon this further account properly be called natural. For certain- 
ly to obey the law, which the Author of his being has given him, is religion : and 
to obey the law, which He has given or revcald to him by making it to refult from 
the right ufc of his own natural faculties, mull; be to him his natural religion, j . A 
careful obfcrvation of uuth, the way tohappinefs, and the practice of reafon arc 
in the ifluc the lame thing. For, of the two lall, each fells in with the firft, and 
therefore each with other. And fo, at laft, natm-al religion is grounded upon this 
triple and ftri^ aUiance or union of trutb^ bappine/i^ and reafon ; all i n the fame in- 
icrcft,and conlpiring by the fame methods,to advance and pericft human natui'e : 
»nd its trucrt definition is, T'bepurfuit of bappinefs by thepraSlict of reafon and truth. 

Permit me here again to infert an obfcrvation obiter. 

Obf. The *tiTift" of right reafon and truth, or that which is to be regarded in 
judging of right and truth is private : tbat is^ every one muft judge for himfclf. 
For iince all realbning is founded origiiially in the knowledge of one's own pri- 
vate iVedi, by virtue of which he becomes conltious of fome firft truths, that 
are undeniable i by which he governs his ftcps in his purfuits after more truths, 
(^c. the criterion, or that by which he tries his own rcafonings, and knows them 
to be right, muft be the internal evidence he has already of certain truths, and 
the agreeab lends of his inferences to them. One man can no more difccrn the 
objects of his own undcrftanding, and their relations, by the faculties of a- 
nother, than he can ice with another man's eyes, or onelliip can be guided by 
the helm of another. They mull be his own ficukics and confcicnce, that 
muft dctcrmin him. Therefore to demand another man's aflcnt to any thing 
without conveying into his mind fuch reafons, as may produce a fenfc of the 
truth of it, is to erciEt a tyranny over his undcrllunding, and to demand a tii- 
butc which it is not pofftble for him to p.iy •. It is taic indeed, tho I cannot fee 
with another man's eyes, yet I may be aflitled by another, who has better eyes, 
in finding an obje<S: and the ciicumftanccs of it; and fo men may hcafffied in 
making ihcir judgments of things. They may be informed of things, which they 
did not know before, and which yet require a place among thole that are to be 

* 9ili£'A t»%i nm ftufitVtrhit fttih qukm vtrieriiui ns »it*iU tjl, ut fit veluiit^s. Laft. 
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confiJcrd : and ihcy may bcdircfted what to advert principally upon •, how to (late 
the qucllioti ; how to methodize their thoughts,and in general how to rcafon ; efpc- 
ciallyifthcy want learning, or have only that part of it, which is little convcrlant 
in clofe reflexions, and doth not teach them to rcafon, or (as the cafe too often is) 
teaches them not to rcafon. But ftill this is all in order to produce fuch alight in 
them, thatbyitMe;'mayfecandjudgcforthcmlclvcs. An opinion, tho ever fo true 
and certain to one man, cannot be transfufed into another as true and certain by 
any other way, but by opening his undcrftanding, and affilling him fo to order 
his conceptions, that he may find the reafonablenefs of it within bimfelf. 

To prevent rairtakes I pray take notice here, that, tho I fiiy men muft judge for 
themfelvcs, I do not (iiy they muft in all cafes aSi according to their private and fiii- 
gle judgments. In refpeft of fuch things, as arc private, and concern themfelves 
u»/)', or fuch ss ;irc left open and fubjcft to every man's ownlcnfe, they may and 
ought i only prefcrvinga due deference to them, who differ from them, and are 
kno wn upon other occalions to have more knowledge and literature th;m them- 
felvcs : but when a fociety is concerned, and hath determind any thing, it may be 
confidcrd as one peribn, of which he, who diHents from the reft, is only perhaps a 
fmall particle i and then his judgment will be in a manner abforbedand drowndin 
that of the majority, or of them to whom the power of judging is intrufted. But 1 
muft not digrcfs too far from the main bufincfe, the ways of coming at truth. 

XI H, I'he reports of fen fe are not of equal authorityiviib the char demonflrations 
efreafony when they happen to difftr. It is true, tlie ideas caufedby the imprcflion 
of lenfible objefts are real ideas, and truly known to the mind as they arc in 
themlclvcs v and the mind may ule them, and reafon truly upog them ; that is, 
the mind may make a right ufe of the idea^y which it finds in itfclf. But then whe- 
ther thefcai'c the tnie e£typcs of their originals, and drawn to the life, is many 
timesa queftionj and many times it is evident they are not. For that which hai 
been anticipated under pr. III. but properly belongs to this, muft be acknowled- 
ged. They arc conveyd through media and by inftrumcnts fufceprive of different 
difpofitions and alterations, and may confcquently produce different reprefentati- 
ons : and thefc cannot all be right. But fuppofe thofe inftruments and media 
to be as intire and pure, as when intireft and pureft j yet ftill there may be in 
manyrefpeftsanincapacityinthe faculty to notify things juft as they are. How 
mightily arc theftiapeand fizeof a vifible object varied upon us according to its 
diftance, and the fituation of the place, from whence the prolpeft is taken ? 
Now thefe things cannot be faid of the reports, or rather determinations of rea- 
fon. For in pure rcafoning we ufe our own ideas for themfelves^ and fuch as the 
mind knows them to be, not as reprefentatives of things, that may be ftlfely 
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exhibited. This inter ml reafoning may indeed be wrongly applied to external 
things, if wc reafon about them as being what they arc not : but then this is 
the fault not of reafon, but of fenfe, which rcpoits the cafe wrong ; or pei- 
haps of the pei-fon, who has not been fuflicicntly indufh-ious to infonn himfelf. 

That fame fiimiliar in fiance of vifion proves further, that reafon may be appli- 
ed to over-rule and corred fenfe. For \v hen the piiSlures of obje£l:s arc pricked out 
by the pencils of rays upon the retina of the eye, and do not give the tmc figure 
of thofe objcds fas they not always do, being diverOy projcdcd, as the lines 
proceeding from the fcveral points happen to fall upon that concave furfacc;! j 
this, tho it might impofe upon a being, that has no faculty fuperior to fenfe, 
doth not impofe upon our reafon, which knows bow the appearance is alterdj 
and why. To think the fun » is not bigger, than it appears to the eye to be \ 
fccms to be the lall degree of flupidity. He mull be a brute (Co far from being 
a philofophcr), who docs not know, tliat the fame line (v.g. the diameter of 
the fun) at different diilances fubtends different angles at the eye. A fmall mat- 
ter of reafon may fervc to confute lenlc in this and the hkc cafes. 

Ol>j- How can reafo» be more certain thany?«y?, fince reafon is founded in ab- 
ftraftions, which arc originally taken from fcnfible objefts ? j^nf. Perhaps the 
mind may by being exercifcd at firft about particular obje£ts by degrees find in 
itfelf this capacity of confidering things by their ^f«>;, making abftra£tions, 
^c. which it would not have done, had it never known any of thcfc particulars. 
But then after it has found this capacity in itfelf, and attaind to the knowledge 
of abftra£b and general idcasy \ do not fee why this capacity of reafoning by 
the help of them may not be ufed, upon this proficiencc, to ccnfure and cor- 
rect the advices of fcnic concerning cvcnfuch particulars, as firft gave occalion 
to the mind to exert this capacity and rarfe it fdf. Is it a new thing for a fcho- 
!ar to make fuch a progreJs in learning, as to be able afterward to teach the 
mailer, from whom he received his firtl rudiments? May not the modern phi- 
lofophcrsconcft the ancients, becaufcthefe firft fhewd them tlveway, and led 
them into the ftudy of nature ? If we look impartially into the hi (lory of learning, 
and even of religion, wc iliall find that truth has generally advanced by de- 
grees, and many times (very many ; as if that was the method of introducing 
Jinowledgc among men) rifen out of fable and errer^ which gave occafion to 
thofe inquiries, by which themfehes were detcOed. Thus blind ignoi*ancc was 
fucceedcd by a twilight of fenfe: this brightend by degrees ; at laft the fun as 

• T^mhIh) iltf fit. LucT. Poor crrafurc! '' Nte nimk (clh majtr r«t» ijftf«teft^ 

titans ^ukm frnftim rgt vtittitr, Lucr. Efifurm *Htem f»][t fittat ttium mtmrtm tge qnkm vuU*- 
VMr, acc. Cic. 
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it were rofc upon fome parts of the commonwealth of learning, and clcard up many 
things: and I believe many more will in time be clcard, which, whatever men 
think, are yet in their dark and uncultivated ftatc. The underftanding, tho it 
ftarts £xom particulars^ in time makes a further progrefs, taking in generals, and 
fuch notions logical, metaphyfical,^^ . as never could pofllbly come in by the fcn- 
fes *. Befide, further, the capacity itfelf of admitting and confidering general ideas 
was originally in the mind, and is not derived from without. The intelligences 
communicated by fenfe are only an occafion of ufing what it had before •>. Juft as 
a mafter may, by the exercifes he fets, excite the fuperior capacity of his fcholar. 
In a loord, no man doth, or can pretend to believe his fenfes, when he has a 
reafon agaidt it : which is an irrefragable proof, that reafonis above fenfe and 
controlls it. But, 

XIV. The reports of fenfe may be taken far true, tahen there is no reafon againft 
it '. Becaufe when tliere is no reafon not to believe, that alone is a reafon for 
believing them. And therefore, 

XV. In this cafe to all according to them (i. e, as raking the informations of 
fenfe to be true) is to aS according to reafon and the great law of our nature. 

Thus it appears that there are two ways, by which we may affure our felves 
of the truth of many things <* j or at leaft may attain fuch a degree of certainty, 
as will be fuflficient to determin our praflice : by reafon, and by /en/e under the 
government of reafon -y that is, when reafon fupports it, or at leaft doth notop- 
pofe it. By the former we difcover fpeculative truths } by the latter, or both 
together matters of feft. 

XVI. Where certainty is not to be had', probability muft befubjlituted into the 
place of it : that is, // muft be confiderd, which fide of the queftion is the more probable. 

Probability, or that, which in this cafe may incUne one to believe any propofi- 
tion to be true rather than &lfe, or any thing to be rather than not to be, or the 

* NMtitra tt'iMm nullt dottme profeStt *6 iis, quorum, ex frlmn ^ incheat* mtelU^tnti*, gmtr* 
ttpievit, em^rmat ipfa ftr ft rationem, ^ perficit. Cic. ^ Semirut nobis fcitm'u diJlit [)m(«- 

r»]fii*titism non JeJit. Sen. ' Sifttnifimt [Jmfus], ^valmtes, ^ tmm» rtmevtntur, qtu 

*bft»nt cJ* imptdiunt. Cic. ^ Socrates's fiying, Mp. Cie. nihil fe fcire, nifi id ipfum, iavours 

of aa aficfled humility, and muft not be undcrftood ftridlly. But they, whofollowd, went&rther 
( omnts ptne vtttrts: qui nihil cognefci, nihil ptrcipi, nihil fiiri pojfe dixerunt) : and particularly 
Arceiijas ntgabat ejft qwdquam quod/ciripofftt, ne illud quidem ipfiim, quod Socrattt fibi reliquijftt. 
And thus the abiiirdity grew to a fize, that was monftrous. For no man can i£k, or even be aUre, 
if he knows nothing at all. Befide, to know that one knows no thing, is a contradidion : and JMt 
to know, that he knows even that, is not to know, whether he knows any thing or not, and that 
kte luww for ought he knows. * Ntefiirtftu tfi opmis. Hot. 
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contrary, will generally fhcwitfelf upon the application of thefe andfuch like 
rules. I. That may be reckond probable, which, in the cftimation of reafon, 
appears to be more agreeable to the cenflitution of nature. No body caa ceitain- 
ly foretell, that /«-«« will come up upon two dies fairly thrown hehrcamhs- 
ace : yet any one would choofe to lay the former, bccaufe in natui-e there are 
twice as many chances for that as for the other. If a ftrolting wolf lliould 
light upon a lamb, it is not evidently known, that he will tear the Iamb : but 
there is Rich a natui-al propcnfion in that kind to do it, that no body would much 
queftion the event. ('This inftancc might have been taken from imicngft men, 
who are gciierally as far as they can be, wolves one to another.) If a parent 
caulcs his child to be inftruded in the foundations of ufeful learnings educates 
him virtuoufly, and gives him his firft impulfe and direction in the way to true 
happinefs, he will be more likely to proceed and continue in itj than he would 
be CO hit upon it, and continue in it too, if he was left to hirafelf to be carried 
away by his own paffions, or the influence of thofe people, into whofe hnnds 
he might fall, the bias of the foi*mer lying towards vice, and mifery in the end, 
and the pluraUty of the latter being cither wicked or ignorant or both. So 
that the advantage in point of probability is on the fide of good education '. 
When Herodotus writes, that the Egyptian priefts reported the fun had within 
the compafs of 1 1 540 years twice rifen where it now fcts, and fet where it rifcs '*, 
what is fit to be believed concerning the tmth of this relation fas of many others^, 
is eafily difcernable by this rule. Herodotus^ pofllbly delighting in tcratical 
ftories, might tell what he never heard : or the pafiage may be an interpolati- 
on ; or it may be alterd in tranfcribing : or the priefts, who pretended much to a 
knowledge of great antiquities, might out of mere vanity, to ftvew what chil- 
dren the Grteki were inrefpeft of them, invent fuch a monftrous relation, and im- 
pofe it upon them, whom they thought to have not muchfcicnce among them: 
or it might be got into then- memoirs before their time, who related it to Ht~ 
rodotttSj and fo paGuponpoftcrity, as many other fictions and Jegindi have done. 
Thefe are fuch things, as are well known to have happend often. But that 
the diurnal rotation of thceaith about her axis Hvould be inverted, is a/>i'«fw- 
mtnoitj that has never been known to happen by any body elfe, either before 
or fincc } that is fiivourdby no obfervationj and that cannot be without great 

• This wi* the opinion of a wife man. HIDQ ^10' nIj ppl» O 03 IDIT '3 Vj? lyib tun, 

Prov. For >inn '?y nrnD3 nipjn 'O'a niDibni — p^^^ ^y ninD3 Nin nnyan ^n^a tq>S-i. 

jgjiA vtn. Oi ftiKfi* s4*^K^ >■• •'^** * **•< '"'^ "^ '••* ^'?«^. ••*« WMfuxtXti- ^aAM 3 rl urn, 
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alteration in the mundane fyftem, or thofe laws by which the motions of the 
planets, and of our earth among the reft, are govemd. That this account then 
may be falfc is very confident with the humor and circumftances of mankind : 
but that itfhouldbetrue is very inconfiftent with thofe laws, by which the mo- 
tions of the cclcftial bodies feem to be regulated, and tend to perfevere in their' 
prefcntcourfes anddire6tions. It is therefore in nature much more probable, that 
this account is falfe. The odds are on that fide. z. When any obfervation hath 
hitherto «»/<»»//> held true, or moft commonly ^xov^ to he (o, it has by this ac- 
quired an eftablifhd credit } the caufe may be prefumed to retain its former force j 
and the effeft may be taken as probable, if in the cafe before us there doth not 
appear fomething particular, fome reafon for exception. No man can demon- 
ftratc, that the fun will rife again, yet evoy one doth, and muft aft, as if that 
was certain » : becaufe we apprehend no decay in the caufes, which bring about 
this appearance, nor have any other reafon to miftruft the event, or think it will 
be otherwife a few hours hence, than it has been hitherto. There is no apodiiSti- 
cal argument to prove, that any particular man will die : but yet he muft be 
more than mad, who can prefume upon immortality here, when he finds fo 
many generations all gone to a man, and the fame enemies^ that have laid them 
proftratCjftillpurfuing their wffor/«. Thefe and fuch like, tho in ftriftnefs per- 
haps not certainties, are juftly current for fiich. So great is their probability. 
There are other obfervations, which, tho not fo infallible as thofe, deferve yet 
to be thought of, and to have a fhare in the direction of our judgments. Ex.gr, 
There have been men in the world and no doubt ftill are, who, having had op- 
portunities ofimpofing falfitiesupon mankind, of cheating, or committing o- 
ther wickednefs, have yet in fpite of temptation prefervcd their integrity and 
virtue : but, fince opportunity has fo feldom feild to corrupt them who have 
been in pofleffion of her, and men's interefls and paflions continue iii general 
the fame, it is more probable her charms will flill have the fame power and ef- 
fe£t, which they ufe to have j which whoever doth not mind, will be wofuUy 
obnoxious to be abufed by fi-auds pious and impious ". Briefly, when there is no 
particular reafon for the contraiy, what has oftneft happend, may from experi- 
ence moft reafonably be expefted to happen again. 3 . When neither nature nor 
other obfervations point out the probable conje£hire to us, we muft be deter- 
mind (if it be neceflary for us to be determind at all) by the reports, and 
fcnfe of them, whom we apprehend, judging with the beft skill we 

» linn wniDD cniny. «> nai bsb pow ^ns.Prov. (whidtfureoae nny coowrt that, 
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have*, lo\^mo^ knowing '> ^nAhonefl =. Of all thefc rules the/r/ is that which 
defen'es the principal regard ; the other two are of ufe, when nature To utterly ex- 
cludes us from her bofom, that no opportunity is allowd of making ajudgmcnt. 
Laftlfy when nature, the frequent repetition of the fame event, and the opinion of 
the beft judges concurr to make any thing probable, it is fo in the highcrt degree. 

It appears from what has been laid concerning the nature and foundations ofprO' 
bability^ that the force of it refults from obftrvation and rcafon together. For here 
the one is not fufficient without the other. Reafon without obfirvation wants 
matter to work upon : and obfcrvations are neither to be made juftly by our felves, 
nor to be lightly chofen out of thofc made by others, nor to be aptly applied, 
without the aflirtance of reafon. Both together may fupport opinion and pra£ticc 
in theabfenccof knowledge and certainty. For tho(c obfcrvations upon the na- 
ture of men and things, which we have made our felves, we know; and our 
own reafoning concerning them, and deductions from them we know : and fiom 
hence there caimot but arife in many cafes an internal obligation to give our aflent 
to this, rather than that i or to a£t one way, rather than another. And as to the 
■ obfervations of others, they may be fo cautioufly and skilfully feledcd, as to bc« 
come alraoft our own ; Cnceour own rcafon and experience may dired us in the 
choice and ufe of them. The remarks and advice of old men\ who have gone 
through variety of fcencs, lived long enough to fee the confequenccs of their own 
and other peoples adings, and can now with freedom = look back and tell where 
they erred, are ordinarily furc to be preferred to thofc of young and raw a£bors. 
The ^wow^, apologues, l^c. of wife men^ and fuch as have made it their bufinefs 
to be ufcful fpiesupon nature and mankind, national /irei/fr^/, and the like *, may 
be taken a^ maxims commonly true. Men in their fe\'eral profeflions and arts, in 
which they have been educated, and exercifed themfclvcs all their days, muft 
be fuppofed to have greater knowledge and experience, than others can ufually 

» Stutttrt tnim, qttifi fspknt, -vd m*ximi vidttur tjfi fiifitntii, Cie. •> Noji numtre hte 

jitJittimMT, ftd fmJrrt, as Tul^fpenki upon another occifion. Therefore I cannot without a degtn 
©f indignation find a fort of writers pleading themfelves with having difcoverd fome uncivilized na- 
tions, which have little or no knowledge of the Deity, t^r, and then applying their obicrvations to 
the fcTvice of athditn. A* if igMtrxnct couH prove any thing, or alter its nature by being general! 
' Arijintti known ruk is Etialu. t« JtxZtr* •■««■», S *«? tA«iV«i?, b r«i( «-«^»r<i' K, s-BT«i<, it TiTf 
ir*ri«> S r»i\ itAuV<i«, « t«*V ^bAit* vwftw«i« ^ e* J»5««. But it is not applicable to all ctifa. ^ Ae»ir 
fjMi Xi'*** "f" "i^*'' [*J»«^i^i'} »i»i'&«nt«^, mrTtif tuk, iitr xfti^ttM&irtit, it 1^ ifbi^ «r«»t fmiri in*. 

fwii^ . *•('« Ttf ir». pUra. ' When Ssfhcdu, now grown old, was stked, Uii t^t^ xfit 

T'^0ftllria, he anfwefd, S-ifn/bu, i kAftrW^r tirfSf/ifm'.» fS/i rtt ivri iTtpiytj, ■Hrx'if WI^« nm 
tC «7fiM A«TP»fAB 'iin^uyi'. »*i.ritTjM-( -fl ^ yt Ttmrttr ai rJ yifK'tJl^* *'{•* V^'J "^ iAA- 
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liave: and thCTcfore, if through want of capacity or honefty they do not either 
lofe, or belie their opportunities and experience, they are in refpeft of thofe 
things, to which they have been bred and inured, more to be relied upon. And, 
laftly, bifiories written by credible and induftrious authors, and red with judg- 
ment, may fiipply us with examples, parallel cafes, and general remarks, profit- 
able in forming our manners, and opinions too. And by the frequent pcrufal of 
them, and meditation upon them a dexterity in judging of dubious cafes is ac- 
quired. Much of the temper of mankind, muchof the nature and drift of their 
counfek,' much of the courfc of Divine providence is viGble in them. 

To conclude} that we ought to ioWovf probability^ when certainty leaves us, 
is plain: becaiife then it becomes the only light and guide we have. For unle(s it 
is better to wander and flu6tuate in abfohte uncertainty than to follow fuch a 
guide} unlefs it be reafonableto put out ourffl«rf/f,becaufewehave not the ligl\t 
of they«», it muft be reafbnable to dire£t our fteps by probability,, whienwc 
have nothing clearer to walk by. And if it be reafonable, we are obliged to do it 
by prop. XI. When there is nothing above probability, it doth govern: when 
there is nothing in the oppofitc fcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the 
courie of nature muft turn the beam, Tho a man, to refume the inftancc be- 
fore, cannot demonftrate that^ce-ace will come up before ambs-ace, he would 
find himfelf obliged (if he could be obliged to lay at all) to lay on that fide: 
nor could he not choofe to do it. Tho he would not be certain of the chancy .. 
he would be certain of his own obligation, and on which fide it lay. 

Here then is another way of difcovering, if not truth, yet what inprafticemay 
be fuppofed to be truth, ^at ts, we may by this way difcover, whether fiich 
propofitions as thefe be true, I ought to do this, rather than that ^ or, to think 
fo, rather than the contrary. 

Obf. I have done now what I chiefly intended here. But, over and above tiia^ 
we may almoft from the premifles collect, 

Firft, the principal caufes oi error, which I take to be fuch as thefe. i . Want 
oi faculties ', when men pretend to judge of things above them. AsfomcCftray- 
ing out of their proper element, and falling into the dark, where diey find no 
ideas but their own dreams, come to^ aJQert what they have no reafon to affert : 
fb others^ deny what there is the higheft reafeui to believe, . only becaufe they can* 
not comprehend it. z. Want of due reflexion upon thofe ideas we have, or may 
have : by which it comes to pafs, that men are deftitute of that knowledge* 
which is gaind by the contemplation of them, and their relations} ■ misapply 
names, confiifedly : and fometimes deal fn a let of words and phnie^ to whick. 
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no ideai at all belong, and which have indeed no meaning. Of kin to tliis is, 
5- Want of proper qualifications and ^{«T«.iWfMtT«. As, wlien illiterate peo- 
ple invade the provinces of fcholars j the half-lctterd are forward, and arro- 
gate to thcmfclvcs what a modejl^ (ludious man dares not * , tho he knows 
more j and fcholars, tliat have confined thcmfelves to one fort of literature, 
lanch out into another ; unluccc&fuUy all. 4. Not underftanding in what the 
nature ;md force of a juft confequence confifts. Nothing more common than 
to hear people aficrt, that fuch a thing follows from fuch a tiling j when it 
doth not follow : /. e. when fuch a confccjuence is founded in no axiom, no 
theorem, no truth that we know of. f. Defe£ts of memory and imagimtioH- 
For men in reafoning make much ufe of thcfe : memory is upon many occa- 
fions confulted, and fometimes draughts made upon the pbantafy. If then they 
depend upon thefe, and thefc happen to be weak, clouded, pei-verted any way, 
things may be mifreprclented, and men led out of the way by mif-fhapcn ap- 
paritions. There ought to be therefore a little dijlrufi of thefc faculties, and 
iuch proper helps ought to be ufeJ, as perhaps the beji judgments want thcmoft- 
6. Attributing too much to finfe. For as neceflajy as our Icnfes are to us, 
there arc certainly many things, which fiill not within their notice j many, 
•which cannot be exhibited after the manner of fcnfible obje£ts, and to which 
no images belong. Evciy one, who has but juft liilutcd the mathematics and I 
philofophy, mull: be convinced, that there arc many things in aiture, which 
fccm abfurd to fenic, and yet muft be admitted. 7. Want of retirefnenty and the 
prafticc of thinking and reafoning by our felves •>. A rambling and irregular 
life mull be attended with a loofc and irregular head, ill-connedted notions, 
and foiTuitous conclufions. Truth is the offspring o£ ftknce.^ unbroken medi- 
tations, and thoughts often rcvifcd and correfted. 8. The flrcngth of appetites, 
paflions, prejudices. For by thefc the underftanding may be coiniptcd, or over- 
born : or at leaft the operations of the mind muft be much obftmcted by the in- 
trufion of fuch folicitoi-s, asarcno retainci'sto the rational powers, and yet ftrong, 
and turbulent. Among other prejudices there is one of a particular nature, which 
you muft have obfcrved to be one of the greateji caufes of modem irrcligion- 
Whilft fome opinions and rites are carried to fuch an immoderate height, as cx- 
pofes the abfurdity of them to the view of alrooft every body but them who raife 
ihcm,not only gentlemen of the btUts kttres, but even men of common fcafc, many 

* SitMt «^m5w ft 5f«r^, Mvwft^t }} (MM ^il^ (i TimyJ.) h* r*a* mgeniM dtHUtsi vtrtentiS», 
ftrvtrf* canfirtMt iUtjMci*. Plin. jun. * "Oran n 0M}^iy^t^m iufiiif nirmt, in ifn^io* kWi- 

times 
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times fee through them j and then out of indignation and an cxcefllve renitence, 
not feparating that which is true from that which is falfe, they come to deny bothi 
and fell back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all reUgion in general '. 
p. Ill ftating of a queftion; when men either put it wrong themlelves, or accept it 
fo put from others. A fmall addition or falfity flipped into the cafe will ferment, 
and fpread itfelf : an artificial ccdor may deceive one : an incumberd manner may 
perplex one. The queftion ought to be prefented before its judge clean, and in its 
natural ftate, without difguife or diftortion. To this laft may be fubjoind another 
caufe, nearly allied toitj not fixing the fcnfc of /frwrj, and ('which muft often fol- 
low) not rightly imderflanding what it is, that is to be examind and refolved. 

Secondly, the reafon why the many arc commonly in the wrong and fo wretch- 
edly misjudge things. The generality of people are not fufficiently prepared, 
by a proper education, to find truth by rcafoning. And of them, who have 
liberal education, fome are foon immerfed and loft in pleafiires, or at lead in 
fafliionable methods of living, rolling from oncvifit or company to another •», 
and flying from nothing fo much as fromthemfolves and the quiet retreats proper 
for meditation and reaibning : others become involved inbufinefsand theintri« 
cate af&irs of Ufe, which demand their attention, and ingrofs their time : others fall 
into a flothful negleft of their fhidies and diflifc of what they have learnt, or 
want help and means to proceed, or only defign to deceive life and gratify 
themfelvcs with the amufemcnts and ienfual parts of learning : and others there are, 
whofe misfortune it is to begin wrong, to begin with the conclufion } taking their 
opinions from places, where they have been bred, or accommodating them to 
their fituation in the world, and the conditions of that imployment, by which 
they are to get their bread, before they have ever confiderd them} and then 
making the fubfequent bufinefs of their lives to difpute for them, and maintain 
them, right or wrong. If fuch men happen to be in the right, it is luck, and part 
of their portion, not the efFe£t of their improvements : and if they happen tobe 
in the wrong, the more they ihidy, and the more learning they get, the more they 
are confirmed in their errors j and having fet out with their backs upon truth, 
the further they go, the more they recede from it. Their knowledge is a kind of 
negative quantity, fomuchworfe or lefs than no knowledge. Of this fort there 
are many : and very few indeed fwith refpedktothe bulk of mankind^, whofe de- 
terminations and tenents were ever in the form of queftions : there could not other- 
wife be fo many feds and different denominations of men, as there are, upon 

■ jtSh nulbis efi itornm rtfftBut, »Uu ftUtndus. Plin, Sen. The former part of this ob(ervation 
u in truth thccfieA of the latter. <> fndtt dlcnt frequmiMm falMtMitdi, 8cc. Hiaon. 
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the face of the earth. The fum of all in a few words is this: many quaUficati- 
ons are requifite in order to judge of fome truths, and particularly thofc which 
are of greateft importance : proper learning and penetration, vacancy from bufi- 
nefs, a detachment from the intercft of all parties, much llncerity and a perfect 
refignation to the government of reafon and force of truth j which are things 
not to be reconciled with the ufual ignorance, paffions, tumultuary lives, and 
other circumftances which carry moft men tranfverfc. 



Sedl. IV. Of the Obligations ofimperJeEt Beings 
wth refpe& to their power of atSting. 



THcre remains yet auQiher qucftion, fuppoftd alto to be propofcd by an 
objector, which muft not be forgot j and upon which I fliall beftow 
this very {hoit feftion. The queftion was this, If a man can find out truth, 
may he not want the power of a^ing agreeably to it ? 

I. Nothing is capahit of no obligation. For to oblige nothing is the fame as not 
to oblige. 

II. So far as any being has no power ^ or opportunity of doing any thing, fo far is 
that being incapable of any obligation to do it : or, no being is capable of any obligation 
to do that, which it has not power or opportunity to do. For that being, which 
has not the faculties or opportunity nccellary to the doing of any thing, is inrc- 
fpeft of that thing a being utterly unaftive, no agent at all, and therefore as to 
that aft nothing at jU. 

To requireor command one to do any thing is to require him to apply a power 
fupcriorto thcrcfiftcncc to be met with in doing it. To require him to apply 
fuch a power is the fimeas to require that his power of fucha kind and degree be 
applied. But if he hiisno fuch power, then his power of that kind and degirc 
is nothing: and it is nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore nothing 
is required to be done. It is jurt the fame, as if a man was commanded to do 
fomcthing with his third hand, when he h.is but two : which would be the 
iarae as to bid him to do it with no hand, or not bid him do it. 

Without more ado, it is a trutb confeftby every body, that nobody is obli- 
ged to impoffibiUticF. 

From hence will follow, after the manner of corollaries, the two following 
FropoHtions. III. Juam- 
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III. hanimate and unaSive beings are capable •/ ne obligation : nor merely fen^ 
fitive of any obligation to aS upon principles, or motives above fenfe. 

IV. The obligations of beings intelligent and aSiive mufi be proportionable to 
their faculties, powers, opportunities % and not more. 

V. To endeavour may fitly exprefs the u/e of all the opportunities and powers, tbar 
any intelligent and aHive, but imperfeS, being bath to aH. For to endeavour is- 
to do what one can : and this as every fuch being may do, where ever he ftands in 
the fcale of imperfe£b, fo none can do more. - One may exert his endeavours 
with greater advantage or fucccfs, than another; yet ftill they are but endeavours. 

VI. Tie imputations of moral good and evil to beings capable of underftandingand 
aliing mujlbe in proportion to their endeavours : or, tbeir obligations reach, as far as 
their endeavours may . This follows again from what has been ^d : apd fo does this* 

VII. and laftly, Tiey who are capable of difcermng truth, tbo not all truths, and 
of aSing conformably to it, tbo not always or in all cafes, are nevertbelefs obliged ts 
do thefe, as far as they are able : or, it is the duty of fuch a being fincerely to ear 
doLyoux to praSlice reafonj not to contradiSl any tmih, byword ot deed^ and tit 
fhort, to treat every thing as being what it is. 

Thus the general duties of rational beings, mentiond in or refulting from the 
preceding fe£tions, are brought together, and finally fixt under the cerreSion or 
limitation in this laft propofition. This is the dim of their religion, from which 
no exemption or excufe lies. Every one can endeavour : every one can do 
what he can. But in order to that every one ought to be in earneft, and to ex- 
ert himfelf/&f«r/i7;'} not ftifling his own confcience, not diflembling, fiipprds- 
ing, OT neglecting his own powers. 

And now needlefs to me feem thofe difputes about human liberty, with which 
men have tired themfelves and the world. The cafe is much the fame, as if a 
man fhould have fome great reward or advantage offerd to him, ifhe would get 
up and go to fuch a place to accept it, or do fome certain thing for it, and he, 
inftead of going or doing any thing, falls into a tedious difquiiltion about his own 
freedom > whether he has the power to fUr, or whether he is not chaind to his 
feat, and neceffitated to fit ftill. The fhort way of knowing this certainly is ta 
try. If ht can do nothing, no labor can be loft} but if he is capable of acting) 
and doth not ad, the confequences and blame muft be juftly chargeable upon 

I z himfelf. 
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himfclf. And I am perfuaded, if men would be ferious, and put fonh tlietn- 
felves »j they would find by experience, that their wills are not fo univerfally 
and peremptorily dctcrmind by what occuk, nor predeftination and fate fo ri- 
gid *'^ but zhtii much is left to their own conduft '^. Up and try *•. 

Sure it is in a man's power to keep his hand from his mouth : if it is, it is alfo in 
his power to forbear cxcefs in eating and drinking. If he has the command of his 
own feet, foas to go either this way or that or no whither, as fure he has, it is in 
his power to abftain from ill company and vicious places. And fo on «. 

This fuggefts a very material thouglit ; th.zx.feri>earaitcei^ at Icaft in all ordinary 
cafes, arc within our power *^j fo that a man may if he will, forbear to do thatj 
"which contradicts truth : but where afbing is required, that very often is not in his 
power. He may want abilities, or opportunities y and fo may feem to contradict 
truth by hisomiffion, which, if his infirmities and difadvantages were taken into 
the account, and the cafe was rightly flatcd, he would befoimd not to do. 

in Archie is to dit : and from hence the word fatum fecms to come (as many Lutin words do from 
that and other Eafttm languages), death, if any thing, being faml and neccflary. Yet it doth no[ fbl- 
Jow, that therefore the time or manner of dying is unmoveably fixt. Oi! ireora, KetB^ufSi iH ^s/ff/pit- 
/n» i u/AKf/^11 t&tixi, «»' iVit kbS-oAk Pint. Chjyfippm af, A.CtlL feems to explain himftlf miacli 
after the &rae manner. The ancients moreover fccm many times to make fete cooditionil. Similit 
f mr» fuifftt, Ntc fMttr vmnifottrsi Trojxm, ntc f»t» -vtuiam Start , <^c. Virg, t What 

the Phariftet iay, according to Jtftfhm, feems to be right. Oi ^ »» *«{ir«r« t»h» ig i Titrit t»( 
iifbKtfS^vi •"* Aiysfo-it lilfyw, tou Jl' i^' Uvrtif \jwtifxi'i Wf/itxtrif ti i^ i v>'ws5t- R. Jtlie, in rcla- 
ttonto human a^Hont (and the conicquent events), explains this opinion thus. nm>na jniTpD 
131 m'nani n-i:;nn jO nimiyo jnypDl nin*»jl3 {nypOl, But for men to charge their own 
feults upon fiitc or fortune has been an old priftice ; iSiAwMdnia-afrin — Ut nt Mt?* t*tU£ui iin\»[Ut 
tutrit^uYut, *A. Luc, " Himid'mm f»Si, ^ui cxfit, h»&tt. fiiftrt »uit. Hor. AriflttU ^ocs 

further thin that old adagial fiying {i^'^t 'ifMrv wmri^). His words are Ama jtAuw n t1 !i/*ir» tJ 

wurrti Mjti If ktxJl- * OuJti ^ isrtt iMsst <-KiTiVaxri(i T ^vx^ t^mm, itT> if»iiXvfr^ lot- 

rS jTfwiVai a-i*V{, 1} ^S»V.'««^ yxSTlttt, xA, Pint. That in Ttiulliu, Ckm im* jur*vi, ptt t»mtm iff* 
niit. in a Hftlc poedf fally. J "Oa^j j ««r« ify/» t^ 4 rv^iivyK Jremfyii «>« »i«fi«{if !{»■ mt 
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Trutls relating to the Deity. d$ 

Sect. V. Truths relating to the Deity. Of his 
exiftence^ ferfe^ion^ -providence, &c. 

IHavefhewn in what thenatureof w^rtf/^tfcrfandf^/Vconfifts} viz. a confor- : 
mity or difagreement to truth, and thofe things that are coincident with it, rea^ 
fon and btppinefs : alfo, how truth is difcoverd } by fen/e, or rea/on, or htb. I fliall 
nowfpecify fomeofthofc/r«/ij, which are of greatcft importance and influence, . 
and require more reafoning to difcover them } leaving the reft (common matters of . 
hBt) to the common ways of finding them . They refpe£k principally either the De- 
ity, or our/elves, or the reft of mankind. The firft fort are the fubje^ o£tbis fedion. 

I. Where there ii afubordination of caufes andeffeEls, there muft neceffarily he a .■ 
caufe in nature prior to the reft, uncaufed. Or thus, IVbere there is a feries, in which ■ 
the exiftence of one thingdepends upon another, the exiftence of this again upon feme ■ 
other, and fo upwards, as the cafe fhall he, there muft be fame independent being, 
upon whom it doth originally depend. 

If Z (fome bodyj be put into motion by Y, Y by X, and X by W, it is : 
plain that X moves Y, and Y moves Z only as they are firft moved, X by W, 
and Y by X : that Z, Y, X are moveds, or rather Z more Y more X, taken to- - 
gether •, are one moved: that W flands here as the firft mover, or author of the 
motion, unmoved by any other : that therefore without W there would be a 
moved without a mover, which is abfurd •• : and laftly, that of what length fbever 
the feries may be, the cafe will be ever the lame j i.e. if there be no Firft mover ' 
unmoved, there muft be a moved without a mover. 

Further, if W, whom we will fuppofe to be an intelligent being, and to have 
a power of beginning motion, hath this power originally in himfelf and independently 
. of all others, then here not only the firft mover in this feries, but a Firft being and 
original caufe is found. Becaufc that, which has a power of beginning motion in, 
dependent of any other, is a mover independent ; and therefore is independent, or has 
an independent exiftence, fince nothing can be a mover vrithout being. But if W 

■ XtTTT. ^ One might with the Zr«»-iST«ei (fo called hy Arijlult, sp. S. Emp.) as well 

deny, that there is any fuch thing as tMt'io*, as (ay there is motion without a mover ; or, which is 
the feme, a firft mover. « nf • r»» (tUttiiAtr. TUtc. 'Afxn kwi«*« iTiir«. Id. Ufim xuSf. Arift. 
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has not this power independently in himfclf, then he muft receive it from fome o- 
ther, upon whom he depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has a power of 
«w/ifrri«g«/afff//j)' of producing motion originally and independently in himfelf, 
here will be a Firjiy independent caufe. And if it can be fuppofed, that he has it not 
thits, and that the/irj>; fhould rife too high for us to follow it ; yet howe\'cr wc 
cannot but conclude, that there is fome fuch fa«y^,upon whom this train ofbcings 
and powers muft depend, if wereafonas in the former paragraph. For, 

Univerfally, if Z be any efftSl wbatfoever^ proceeding from or depending upon 
Y as the caufe of its exirtcnce, Y upon X, X upon W, it is manifcft that the ex- 
iftence of all, 2, Y, X does originally come from W, which ftands here as the 
Supreme caufe, depending upon nothing; and that without it X could not be, 
and confequcntly neither Y, nor Z. Z, T, X, being all effe£ts (or dependents), 
or rather Z more Y more X onseffe6t^ without W there would be an efit£t without 
a caufe. Laftly, let this nctrogreilion from cftcfts to their caufes be continued ever 
fo far,the iiime thing will ftill recur, and without fuch a cauft as is before mcntiond 
the whole will be an eflFcft without an efficient, or a dependent without any 
thing to depend upon i /. e. dependent^ and not dependent . 

Ohj. Thtferies may afcend infinitely *, and for that rcafon have nofirfi mover or 
caufe. jinf If a feries of bodies moved can be fuppofed to be infinite^ then talcen 
together it will be equal to an infinite body moved : and this moved -viiW not lefsr?- 
qitire a mover than a finite body, but infinitely more. If I may not be permitted 
10 place a firft mover at the top of the^rw, bccaufcit is fuppofed to be infinite, 
and to have no beginning j yet ftiU there mullofneccfllty he fome caufe or author 

* The gTcatcft men among the ancients denied the poffibility of fuch an afcent. OiVi ^ ri^' tU 
»S^i Aujs(i« iir4i hi *tif(it. Arifi. If there could be fuch a procefs, then all the parts of it but the 
hft would be /i(V« : and then iiti^ fbnht •«■! ri Tftfrtf, iAa/« «.Vi»n(iJi> *r*, kA, To fuppofe one thing 
moved by another, this by another, and fo it' ur'Ife; is to fuppofc iV** iViV ifbrmrnr i^'n ^ iV^s 
i«t tutir If at KTi Ki»*/4*ii, fni^ «in)« ifxii ^ tuirm. SiP>pi. Not only thofc Arab'iAn philofbphcrs 
called Hth. Dnmo, Artii. pDi>DnDbj|, but many of the cider 7<»/ hive agreed with the Grttkf 
m this matter, and added arguments of their own. Of the fcrmcrfcc Mcr. niM ty «/. particularly 
S. KfiX.ri: where their firft argument fecmi to be ftrong (and much the fame with the fourth in S. Emtt. 

byiBH bsi N!r NiJ r'!?3n liJ f SJ; nni ani? n^^Sn. For tho, as Mufiatms obfcrves, thcfe rea- 
Ibnings of the idtd»Htrim [TI-ilDn] TjeiJ VH pni* vb ' yet mod certainly let the ftrtu of ciu&s 
»nd ctfefls be what k wil,', it is ju!l as long dtwnward as Mfw«rJ ; and if they arc infiwte and incx- 
fcaitftibk OUc way, they muft be lb the other too : and then what SmJ. Cm. fays, takes place N> dm 
WT n^n) N> ir?SJ rrinn yiir. There is another argunient of this kind in ^w/lw AT. which de- 
Icrvc* notice^ what flrejs focver may be laid upon it. ti' re fi.i«M fMf(^ ? ;ef"«f, lay* h^, »'" '«■«' 

V ^ t^r* '/KWi f'!^ ^xt"" '^^ S ym»?E fHiiAm' n ic^ rri or» if rJ yi^m; ftiif®' W Xt""' 
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oTthe motion*, difierenc from all thefe bodies, becaufe their being (by the 
fiifpofition) no one body in the feriesy that moves the next, but only in confe- 
quence of its being moved firft itfelf, there is no one of them that is not moved, 
and the whole can be confiderd together but as an infinite body moved, and 
which muft therefore be moved by fomething. 

The fame kind of anfwer holds good in refpeft of all eflfefts and their caufcs 
in genca^. An infinite fucceffion of eflfedts will require an infinite efficient, or 
a caufe infinitely effeElive. So far is it from requiring none. 

Suppofe a chain *• hung down out of the heavens from an«»/tj9ow« height, and 
tho every link of it gravitated toward the earth, and what it hung upon was 
not vifible, yet it did notdefcend, but kept its fituationj and uponthisaquerti- 
on fhould arife, fVhat fupported or kept up this chain : would it be a fufficient an- 
fwer to fay, that the firft (or loweftj link hung upon the fecond (or that 
next above it), the fecond or rather the firft and fecond together upon the thirdy 
and fo on ad infinitum ? For what holds up the -whole ? A chain of ten links would 
falldown, unlefs fomething able to bear it hinderd : one of twenty ^ if not flaid 
by fomething of a yet greater flrength, in proportion to the incrcafe of weight; 
and therefore one of infinite links certainly, if not fuftaind by fomething infi- 
nitely f1;rong,and capable to bear up an infinite weight. And thus it is in a chain 
of caufes and efle6ts ' tending, or as it were gravitating^ towards fome end. 
The lafl (or loweft) depends, or (as one may fayj is fufpended upon the caufe a- 
bove it • this again, if it be not the flrfl caufe, is fufpended as an ef&£t upon 
fomething above it, (^c. ^. And if they fhould be infinite, udefs (agreeably 

■ AriftetU hinafelf> who aflcrts the eternity of motion, aflerts aUb the neceility of a iirft aid 
eternal mover. ^ S»<ii> xf"''^ 'I icf'^f — . Horn. Auri* it caelo — fiuiu is mentimid 

too by Lucr. ' ri'iJDn Tbj Sn bibyi r-f>yn pjy bw>nunu; -iwbn >n. s. iqq«r. 

Where more may be fccn of this r-i)i>\l/!?pvyn out of 7*» Siaai. Mnim. {Jr. <» The 

chain muft be Mend ■*&• P"' OuA^/^two- Invmittur, fiys MMrobius, frejjhu intuenti i fummo 

Dec Hfque nd uUim»'n rerum ftcem cannexio: cJ. h*( eft Homeri catena aurea, quAm ftndere i» 

txto in terras Deum jHjpJfe commemorat. This matter might be illuftrated by other fimilitudes 
(even ,~nb3pn nbU'Jvi' might ferve for one) : but I fliall fct down but one more : aqd in that in- 
deed the motion is inverted, but the tiling is the fame taken either way. It occurs inHhob.htUeh. 
and afterward in Kejh. hhokm. Suppofe a row of blind men, of which the laft laid his hand upoa 
the (boulder of the man next before him, he on the ihoulder of the next before him, and (b on rill 
the foremoft grew to be quite out of fight ; and fome body askii^ what guide this firing of blind 
men had at the head of them, it (hould be anfwcrd, that they had no guide, nor any head, but one 
held by another, and fb went on, adinfin. would any rational creature accept this for a juft anfwetf 
Is it not to fay, that infinite blindnefs (or blindnefs» if it be infinite) fuppliet the place of fight, or 
of a guided 
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to wh;ic h\% been (iiidj there is fomc caufe upon which all hang or depend, they 
would be but an infinite efFcft without an efficient : and to aflert there is any 
fuch thing, would be as great an abfurdity\ as to fay, that a finite ot little weight 
wants Ibmething to fuft;tin it, but an infinite one or the grtatefi does not. 

II. A Caufe or Being, tbal bat in nature nofuperior caufe ^ and there fare fby the 
tcnnsj italfo unproduced^ and independent^ mujl be felfexiftent : i. e. exifence muft 
be ejfential lo kirn-, or, fucb is bis nature, that be cannot but be*. For every be- 
ing muft either cxift of itfelf, or not of itfelf : that which cxifts not of itfelf 
muft derive its exiftence from feme other, and fo be dependent : but the Being 
mentiond in the propofinon is luppofcd to be independent, and uncaafed. There- 
fore He itrnft exift, not this way, but the otber. The root of His exiftence 
can be fought for no where, but in His own nature : to place it any where 
cUc is to make a c^uk. fuper tor to the Supreme. 

III, There mujt be fuch a Being. For (Ijcfide what has been faid already^ if 
there was not at leaft one fuch Being, nothing could be at all •>. For the um- 
verfe could not produce itfelf ^ ; nor could any part of it produce itfelf, and 
then produce the rejl : becaufe this is fuppofing a thing to a^ before it is. 

' So Arlpttle fiys of the Firft mover, Qint o*^ixiT«i «»•»; txh' <| «««/«« in, kPi. And af- 
ter him the Aritbic phiJofophcrs. Mnimtnidti, Albo, ^ »L p»Jf. teach all that God exift s ntc(ffnriiy, 
^~»iyn "ipttT? \\2: to fuppofthim notto be implies a falfity; or. He cannot be (uppofednot to be. 
This fcems to be the import of that name, by which God calls himfclf" in hlefti'i hiftory ; lU/M H^HM 
nirtbi i or io one word, DTIN ; which in the mouth of one who fpcaks of Him in the third perfon 
is n\T or mn'. So Phile explains it ; E.V«, irt«n.«a. So Aiartaniti '3 H^nKU; -|iay3 H'.ISt iJSt 
'Olfyn N^N 'nSo 'ii?n 'niN'i-D J'SJ; adding morrom. that it iTu^s-d God to be not, like other 
beings, niN'JfDH "^WS'S, hut mi?V li'Q niSt'jron 3'iinD. ANtfeJpiry htm^. And fo R. L. b.Gtrfh, 
iniDvyO vcny -|\Um Ni*05.1 NIHW au'n nt nil\ J omit others, who write after the fime man- 
ner. There have been even Heathens, who fccmd to think, that ibme fuch name as this belongd to 
the Deity, and for the fame reaibn. For as ^t^^J and thence niH' arc ufed above, fo FlutMrch 
(ays, that in addrclTing to Him the fccond perfon Ef {rt'>7ir>t or ri>nn) is iirt-'J-i^f tf ©»» ^ftrnyf- 
fAvif "^ Tf^<p»nwt{ : and that by ttiis compcllition we give Him iAisSii <^ iv^-'" "^ p^tLi fMtm 

iru»n(it*»'«' Tw ? iTixt T^trif/it^rir, 'Hair fS^ yi art/f S utiti /Aiirtra iK'' it is t» iil'tu t^ ayifnTtt 
ig ipB-mfrtt that is ewK iV. *■ Something muft be niN'I/Dn 3"in>?. Otherwifc ,Tn> Ssib 

*7^ fciVDJ laT : every thing cannot he msi'i'D -iW3i<' &^- ^^- »'*■ & *'■ ' "^h" 

needs no dcmonflration. But there is a very old one in S, Emun. and after in Hhnh. hdlti. HUfiy 

»s*nn'ju;i in^m -mii i» in'in ai>p ^oi'y ns» ncfyw tman >jvra insso i3!?o» "^n losfy ns* 

'131 nWBN- 
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IV. Such a Bting, ai is hfore defcribedy mufi mt only be eternal, but infikite. 
ElerniU He mufV be, becaule there is no way, by which fuch a Being can either 
begin or ceafe to be, exiftence being of His efTencc. And infinite Hcmuft be, be- 
caule He can be limitedhy no other as to his exiftence. For if there was any being 
able to limit Him, He mufr be inf trior to that being. He muft alfo in that cafe 
he dependent : becaufc he muft be beholden to that being for his being •what He 
iSy and that He is not confined within narrower limits. Befide, if His prefence 
(whatever the manner of it is) was any where excluded, He would not he there: 
and if mt there. He might be fuppoftd to be not el/ewbere : and thus he might 
be fuppoicd BO/ to be at all. But fuch a Being, as is defcribcdin the II. prop, 
cannot fo much as be fuppofed not to be. 

V. Such a Being is ahve all things, that fall under our cognizance : and there- 
fore bis manner of exigence is above all our conceptions. For He is a neceffary ex- 
iftent : but nothing within our comprehenfion is of this kind. Wc know no 
being, but what we can imagine not to be without any contradiftion or repug- 
nance to nature : nor do we know of any befide this Supreme being himlelf. For 
Vith rcfpect to Him indeed wi know, by reafoning, that there w«/? be One be- 
ing who cannot be fuppofed not to bej juft as certainly as we know there is 
any thing at all : tho wp cannot know Mw, and how he cxifts. Adequate 
ideas of eternity • ant^ infinity are above us, us finites ''. 

» Whit rdatioD or analogy there is between timt (a flux of moments) and Htm»l (unchangeably 
exiftence j how any being lliould be not older »»w, tbin he was fooo years ago, t^e. are fpccula- 
tions attended with infupctable difficulties. Nor arc they at all clard by that of TtmtHS «p, Flat. 
'iU **t' «ii^B« X'o.fihiyj/iit T I'JWiui lurfM* wi itfitrH ''/o>k3i), irruf oi Trftf ^afsthiyfJM T «iw>k si^ 
;^w®' ru) >u<r/irf iJgc^iKfyii&ii i or that in Fhilt, 'An't itttyfitptTui 6 hith fiti^ Kte-jtia, «$ «ii&«r« 
Xfit&; Many philol'ophers therefore have thought thraifelves obliged to deny, that God exifts m 

timi. T», T* Jr. ri, r trm, Xt**" Vtv««»"^ "^1j <f'f*mt Xitf^emfa(i iwi tw ttifisr riruw, em, iflS<, t,?i. 
PhtO. "Ertf e ©«(i Xi'i ^*»«^^ ^ •*■* "w' 1<A*» Xf'**' *** •«»■« T iiim, T aiwljfTor, € ^Xf"— ^ »-'/itAj* 
T», £ H Wfarifn, itit tr«, iA,' uVlfef i^ rwTtftr «*' (fs a» cii rJ rj> to liii 7it^;wki, x>. Flut. 

ni jDin I'Di 1313 CJH' I'N nbyn' CnV/n. Maim, pia M^D IJ^SI. U. ALU hat a whole Chap- 
ter to fiiew joTn j—inn '^Dij irsi Wn. But then he owns, that their Rabhi's do not mean 
ni!7tl/3 ]DTn, or OTID iDl, or that i— itsi'lfO Onip .THW lUfKin >Mm 'lyiU'Di iQDi 'nija 

'01 V^i^an ; but yy^ m.'wa [dt itb dodi -no ft^^p3 i?j^Jn nynna lyitffon [oin. in(ho«, 

they reckon (to ufe K. Gti/a/'s words) [DI 'IID U'N ■JlfDm M^3] 6Jin 'nosin |DtW. And lb 
what they (ay, doth not include all the prefint difficulty, time in their uft of the word being confi- 
ned to the duration of this world, which according to them is new. Yet fee b. 1, c. 19. >* St 'UTl 

#i/i^) w^*- >'' \ ^m era tr/ia. So ChtyMem. 
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In inquiring after the caufes of things, when we find (br fuppofe) this to be 
the caufc of that, another thing to be the caufe of this again, and fo on, if we 
can proceed, it may always be demanded with refpe£t to the kft c»ufe that we 
can comprehend, IVbat is the caufe of that ? So that it is noipoJfibU for us to 
terminate our inquiries of this kind but in fomcthing, which is to us incompre- 
benfilik. And therefore the Supreme caufe muft certainly be fuCh». But tho 
it is impoflible for us to have an adequate Ootion of his manner of exifkncc, 
yet wc may be fure that, 

Vl,Heexip5mama>met\ tvhich is perfeEi. ForWe, whoexifts ofhimfelf, de- 
pends in no regard upon any otlicr, aJid fas being a Supreme caufe) is the fountain 
of exigence to other beings, muft cxift in the uppermoji and k^ manner of ex- 
jrting. And not only fo, but (fihce He is infinite and tllimited) He muft exift 
in the beft manner illimitedly and infinitely. Now to exift thus is infinite good- 
pefs of exiftencci and to cidil in a manner infinitely good is to bt perfeH. 

Vll. There can be but One fucb Seing •■. That is, as it appears by prop. Ill, 
that there muft be at leaftow independent Being, fuch as is mcntiond in prop, I, 
fo now, that in reaUty there is hut One '. Becaufc his manner of exiftcncc 
being perfect and illimted, that manner of being fif I may fpeak fo) is exbaufl' 
ed by Him, or belongs folely to Him"*. If any other could partake with Him 
in it, He muft want what that other had j be deficient and limited. Infinite 
and ilUmited inclofe all *. 

If there could be /wo Beings each by \am(t\i ahfi>lutely perfect, they muft be 
cither of thcyiH«f, or oi different natures. Of the fame they cannot bej becaufe 
thus, hth being infinite, their exiftcnces would be coincident : that is, they would 
be but the fame or one. Nor can they be of different natures : becaufe if their na- 
tures were oppefite or contrary the one to the other, being equal {infinite both and 
t\'cry where meeting the one with the other), the one would '^uddeflroy or be 

* Simetihh's had good rcaibn rtil! to double upon Hitt» the number of days ullowd for anAvering 
thai tjiftftioa, ^«/i, mhi quakfit Deui f Ap. Cic. " tf'C •vigtt qmJqMum /tmile *tit frtun- 

ikik. Mor. ' In M*r. ntb. MaimomJa having provcdi that there muft be ftme Being, who 

rtrffts Htctfpifilf, or whofc exigence U nettgiry lOVy ni^n^a, proceeds from this ncccffitf o^ exi- 
gence to derive mctrftrtity, ihtoluK fmfliertyt ptrftHierty jnd pardcuUrly imit^, riBi^Jfon a'^mOTI 
ini 'TOi !s!?i nnn t4i» S^3 nr^swri ia -ivran >fel. * Therefore hy FUtt He is called 

O I?', tht ont. * "btui, fi ftrfelbtt tfi, m rfe Met, nm pettjl fjfe mfi taint, ut in 

#« fint amm*. If th«c couUhe inorc Cods than oncj mntum fn^alis dttrit, aMBttm m ctttm 
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the negation of the other* : and if they arc fuppofcd to be only different, not op- 
pofite, then if they differ as difparatesy there mult be feme genus abo\ c them j 
which cannot be: and however they differ, they can only be fiidat molt to be 
beings perfeft in their refpe&ive kinds. But this is not to be abfolitiely perfect ; 
it is only to be perfect in this or that rcfpect : and to be only thus implies im- 
perfection in other refpccts. 

What has been here iaid is mcthinks (iifficicnt to ruin tlic Afankhean caufe 
and exclude the independent princi^k of evil. For if we cannot account for the 
cxiflence of that evil, which we find by experience to be in the world, it is but 
one inftanceoutof many of our ignorance. There may be rcafons for it, tho we 
do not know them. And certainly no fuch experience muft make us deny axioms 
or truths equally ccnain **. There arc, bcfide, fome things relating to this fub- 
je£t, which defcrve our attention. For as to moral good and e\'il, they fcem to 
depend upon our (elves'. If wc do but endeav^our, the mop we can, to do what 
•we ought, we fhall not be guilty of bo/ ^«»g it (fedt. IV.): and therefore it is 
our fault, and not to be charged upon any otha* being <*, if guilt and evil be in- 
troduced by our negle£t, or abufe of our own liberty and powers =. Then as to 
fhyficaizvW j withont it much phyfica! good would bclofl:,the one neceffarily infer- 
ring the other ''. Somcthingsy?fWt to be evil, which would not appear to be fuch, 
if we could fee through the ivbole contexture of things 8. There are not more c- 
vilthan good things in the world, butfurely more of the latter'^. Many evils of 
this kind, as well :is ohhcformer^ come by our own fault ; fome perhaps by way 
o^ punifbrnent y fome of/i^j.y7f ' j and fome as the ww««j to happinels,nototlierwi!c 
to beobtaind. And if there is a future Urate, that which Iccnistobc wrong noii} 
may be rectified hereafter. To all which more may yet be added. As, that matter 
is not capable of perfection j and therefore where that is concernd, there tnujl be 
imperfeftions, and confequcntly evils ''. So that to ask, why God permits evil, is 

* As light 2nd darknefs are. AJt ^ i^u-i^anit ItXt-iXm *»x' c«a(n-iwrn> ^&<(fr«uc t^tu irirrtu rn; 
«>fciiA«)i mr«iri«<. Baf. There can be no fiich kw between them, as is £uJ to be among the Hea- 
then deities, ©niiri ef i'V ^X,^ ^'f-^- Cl<»Jii( ixunTu ^iAitud wf<&<ifi,l^ Tij ? SiAjirr^, kA. Tnrif, 

itl»m(Taiu%f wTi umrk tux^ irafitmh nA. C^. Hitr. * 'Oi atvtcf «7 ni^jji^, rttrnt Tie? ttt3i*i 

f*H ^trinn)? iT((«i5». S, B/yC * Mul Ceil extingitift furt, moes, and fiars, itcaxft fomt feo- 

flt wcrfluf them f Miflin. AutS »S iJi*ilifiii mrrm, fc>n( ww-Vt®-. hUx. T, ^ H ^«« P-' o""- 

^MiTt T<e«aurxiu«^»t ittrry,/ x*t5, jcA. Max. T. Tlijt obfcrvotion mif^ht be ottendsd a grew way. If 
there wis, *. g. no fuch thing as fievtrty, there coulii be no riehfs, « HP great benefit by them , 
there would be fcarce any arts or rciencex, ^c. ' Ai y^ itOifi x»i ffjjwr, ff ^m n' fvriurt, 
»n*Ai< iTatvat, ptA. Chnft * Ti» ^ff ^fH mart r« iA«t in nmriw, h rrpftittt i »»^ar)«r« 

i*MM {with more to this purpofc). Plot. '' V. Mor. od»k. j. ta. IDs/nntim i 
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to ask, why hc permits a jwarfr;j/ world, or fuch a being as man is » j indowd in- 
deed with forac noble tacultics, but incumbcrd at the iamc time with bedity paf- 
lions and propcnfions. Nay, I know not whether it be not to ask, why He 
pemiits any imperfeft being j and that is, any being at all : which is a bold de- 
mand, and the anfwcr to it lies perhaps too deep for us. If this world be de- 
fignd for a/rt/ff/rij, where men i" are to exercife their faculties and their virtues, 
;ind by that pnpan thcmfelvcs for a fuperior rtate ' fiind who can fay it is not l) 
there liWi'^hcdifficuUiei and temptations., occaGons and opportunities for this ex- 
cicife. Laftly, if there are evils, of which men know not the tiue erigin ; yet 
if they would but ferioufly reflc£t upon the many marks of reafon^ wifdom and 
goodnefs cveiy where to be obfervcd in inftances, which they do or may under- 
lland, they could fcai'ce doubt but the fame things prevaild in thofe, which 
they da not underftand. If I fhould meet with a book^ the author of which I 
found had difpofcd his matter in beautiful order, and treated his fubje£ts with 
rcafon and exadtnefs ; but at lart, as I red on, came to a/fw leaves written in a 
Kmguage which I did not know : in this cafe I fhould clofe the book with a full 
periliafion, that the fame vein of good fenfe, which ihewd itfelf in the former 
and much greater part of it, ran thro the other alfo ; efpecially having argu_ 
ments ^ priori^ which obliged me to believe, that the author of it all was the 
fame perfon. This I fhould cenainly do, rather than deny the force of thofc 
arguments, in order toaflert two authors of they^we book. But the evil prin- 
ciple has led me too far out of my way, therefore to return. 

VIII. vf// other beings depend upon that Being mentlond in the foregoing propoJi~ 
tions for their exigence. For fince there can be but one perfect and independent 
being, the reft muft be imperfect and dependent : and fmce there is nothing 
elfe, upon which they can, ultimately, depend befide Him, upon Him they 
mufi andi/o depend, 

IX. He is therefore the yfutBor of nature : nor can any thingbe, or be done, but 
•what He either tau/es (immediately, or mediately)^ or permits. All beings (by the laft) 
depend upon Him for their exiftence; upon whom depends their cxi Hence, upon 
him alio muft depend the intrinfic manner of their cxillcnce, or the natures of thcfc 

• To that <]«efticm. Wty arc wc tiot fo made, iV» ftuiii jliiA*fS^$tt iftiTr i!7<>f;£it> ri mfi^frtintt. 
S.Bsfil anfweTs, Bccauft ijirii c« r^MUftViw^ ti en, ij Utiikn^ yi»r>i. And be wbobkioo theDd^ 
ty bccaufe we arc not impeccabk, ifa irifu i> »> aA^yu ^t^tt 'f Mvu^m rftri/ti, t^ liir Mu'nitrw ig 

iiifatiTtt -f irf MWftrjiwt € ifbrfwirw. *■ 'aS-Autk* ^prlg«, as ¥hil». ' In Ch*yfffl*m's 

ftyk. itfrrm twtpiAiM^, ^ ttmB-mm^ ct srcA«if-p« hn U 9»f*tT<^ fit* iymt^til^, ii» ^ r* Ati^irnu ri 

0} • beings : 
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y/«Mffj of their being, and being fuch as they arc in 
themlelvcs. Then, as to the alls of fuch of them as may he free agents^ and the ef- 
fe£ts of them, He is indeed not the Author of thofe j becaufeby the terms and 
fuppofition they proceed from agents, who have no ncccfllty impoicd upon 
them by Him to a£t either this or that way. But yet hovvc\cr \.\\c(q free agents 
muft depend upon Him as fuch : from Him they derive their power of a£l:ing : 
and it is He, who permits them to ufe their liberty j tho many times, throiigli 
their own fault, they ufe itamife. And, laftly, as to the nature of thole relations^ 
which lie between ideas or things really exiftingy or which arife from fiifls already 
done andpafti thcfe refuk from the natures of the things thcmfelves : all which the 
Supreme being cither caufes, or permits (as before). For fince things can be but 
in one manner at once, and their mutual relations, ratio's, agreements, difiigrec- 
mentSj^f. arc nothing but their manners of being with refpe£t to each other, 
the natures of thcfe relations will be dctermindby the natures of the things. 

From hence now it appears, that whatever exprelTes the exiftences or non-ex. 
iftenccs of things, and their mutual relations ijj they are, is true by ihccenptution 
of nature; and if fo, it mutl alfobc agreeable to His perfect contprehen/ien of all 
truth, and to His willy who is at the head of it. Tho the a£t of A (fome free a- 
gent) is the effect of his liberty-, and can only be faid to bepermittedhy the Su- 
preme being j yet when it is onccz/owf, the relation between the doer and the deed, 
the agreement there is between A and the idea of one who has committed fuch a 
fd£t, is a/x/ relation. From thenceforward it will always be predicable of 
'him, that he was the doer of it ; and if any oncfliould deny this, he would go 
counter to nature and that great Author of it, whofe exiftence is now proved. 
.And thus thofe arguments in fed. I. prop. IV. which turned only upon a /up' 
' fojitioa that there was fuch a Being, are here confirmed ^nd made abfolute. 

X. The onefupreme and perfeSl Being, upon whom the exijlence ef all ether beings 

and their powers originally depend, is that Being, 'whom I mean by the word GOD. 

There are other truths ftill remaining in relation to the Deity, which we may 

know, and which are neceffary to be known by us, if we would endeavour- to de- 

iDiean our felves toward Him according to truth and what He is. And they arc 

^fuch, as not only tend to rectify our opinions concerning His nature and artrl- 

»butcs J but alfo may ferve at the lame time s& further proofs of His exiftencc, and 

an amplification of fome things touched perhaps too lightly. As, 

"» XI. G©D 
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XI. GOD eamot he corporeal : or, there can be no corp&reity m God. There 
arc many things in matter utterly inconfiftcnt witli the nature of llicha Bein^j 
as it has been dcmonlbatcd God mull be. 

Matter exife in part Sj every one of which, by the term, himperfeH* : but 
in a Being abfolutely peife6l there can be nothing that is imperfect. 

Thefc partSy the they are many times kept clofely united by fomc occult in- 
fluence, are in tmth fo many dtftinEl bodies, which may, at leaft in our ima- 
gination, be disjoind or placed otherwifc: nor can we have any idea of matter, 
which docs not imply a natural difcerpibility and fufceptivity of various {hapcs 
and modifications : i. e. mutability feems to be ejfentlal to it. But God, exift- 
ing in a manner that is perfect, cxifts in a manner that rauft be uniform^ always 
one and the fame, and in nature uncban^eable. 

Matter is incapable of a^ingy paj/tvt only, and ftupid : which are defects, 
that can never be afcribed to him who is the Firft caufe or Prime agent, the 
Supreme intellect, and altogether perfect. 

Then, if He is corporeal) where ever there is a vacuum^ He mud be excluded, 
and fo becomes a being bounded, finite, and as it were full of chafms. 

Lallly, there is no matter or body, which may not be fuppofed not to he j 
whereas the idea of God or that Being upon whom all others depend, involves 
in it willencc. 

XII. Neither infinite /pace y nor infinite duration, nor matter infinitely extended, 
^r eternally exifiing, nor any, nor all of theft taken together, can be God. For, 

Space taken fcparately from the things, which podefs and fill it, is but an 
empty fcene or vacuuf^ • and to fay, that infinite fpace is God, or that God is 
infinite fpacc, is to fay that He is an infinite vacuum : than which notliing can 
be more abfurd, oxblafphemous. How c^nfpace^ which is but a vaft void, ra- 
ther the negation of all things, than pofitivcly any thing, a kind ot diffufed m- 

» EtVsuiK iVi. fi«-i( T B-*^T^ f*(fi^»^'^ H5 tAkV, tiuLfn X )M»Z* ,(tli ra iifrl iLtt (f. iir«i) raT 
»>», liys pktmus even of the Soul. *■ Athmrm 3 »S •»» ftiytt^ if tr «^»3 hci" Tm/rim 

thing i 
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th!ng J how can this, I fay, be the Firft caufc, 6?c. or indeed any caufc ? 
What attributes bcfidc penetrability and extenfion, what excellencies, what 
perfcftions is k capable oF * ? 

As infinite fpace cannot be God, tho He be excluded from no place or fpncc \ 
fo tho He is eternal, yet eternity or infinite dnration itfelf is not God >>, For 
duration, abftraftcd from all durables, is nothing actually exifting by itfelf; 
it is the duration of a beingy not a being. 

Infinite f pace imi^ Jurat io»y taken together, cannot be God : becaufe an inter- 
minable fpace of infinite duration is ftill nothing but eternal fpace j and that 
is at moll: but an eternal vacuum. 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity is inconfiftent with Divine 
perfeftion,thoOTs»//crfhould be infinitely extended, or there Ihouldbean infinite 
quantity of it, yet ftill, where ever it is, it cairies this inconfifience along with it. 

If to matter he added infinite duration, neither does this alter the nature of iti- 
This only fuppofes it to be etanally what it is, /. e. eternally incapable of Di- 
vine perfcdion. 

Arid if to it you add the ideas of ^o/^ infinite extenfion for fpace) and dura* • 
tion tooi yet ftill, fo long as matter is matter, it tauA always zi^ every ivhere 
be incapable of Divinity. 

Laftly, not the univerfey or fum total of finite beings, can be God. For if 
it is, then every thing is divine, every thing God, or of God j and fo <3// tbijigs 
together muft make but one being =. But the contrary to this we fee, there be- 
ing evidently many beings dirtinft, and feparable one from another, and inde- 
pendent each of other. Nay, this diftinftion and feparation of cxUtcnce, be- 
fidc what we fee without us, we may even feel within ourfclves. Wc areyi- 
verally con£cious to our fclves of the individuation and diftinction of our own 

, They, who call God jnipO, do it lOipD S>3n I^bfl bjH QlpD MIHW •'Bb- Thijlii- Or, as . 
rhil. Aiyum. from the ancients, IDfpt) mb\y {«&»! ^"^V "^W DlpD D'^pn. 0<! ^ tikaxnti [n 
©»«(], iMiit <^ix,i r'' Tiit. Ph. Jui. By which ways of fpcaking (tlio there if a Cibbaliftic realba 
afligncd too) they intend chiefly to exprefi his omniptxfaice. and inimcafity. That m AS. Af. . 
fecms to be of the fimc kind, '£' (iuri ^ C*Wi •& *i*it^^», lun' irf%i. * Suet tliirip as 

thcfe, how incongruous and wild foever they arc, have bin afHrmed ; that God is infinite du- 
ration, fpace, c^c What can be meant by that, f^J^m •<• Atywr* * inmt 5»c, in Fletiput t • 
« Were not they, who convet-ic with Looks, accuiloind to fiich trials, it would be fiiocking to fiod • 
Sullmi in OWro aflcrting, ejft mutfdmn 4eum : and yet in another place, that « is qtu^ etmmmtis <&• 
1 mtttn, uique htminum domus, ««» urbs MroritmqHt j and dttrum, hominMmi^ite t»vfit faftus : in ano- 
ther, froviJtnti* Jtoritm mmdum, (^ tmnts mnndi partes ^ initio emjiitmtift tffe, ^ ornni ttmftrt 
jt/miiiiJJrAn; iQ another, mmdnm iffnm mipfrd udmmijirari : with otha like iiicoaliften«s. 
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minds fiom all other : nor is there any thing, o* which we can be more cer- 
tiiin. Were we all ihc fame being, and had one mind, as in that cafe wc 
rauft have, thoughts could not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of any one 
perfonj but they inufl be common acts of the whole mind, and there could be 
but one confcicnce common to us all '. Beiide, if ail things conjunctly arc God 
or the Perfect being (I dread the mention of fuch things, tho it be in order to 
refute them), how comes this remarkable inftancc of imperfection, among 
many othei^, to cleave to us, that we fhoulJ not know even our fclves, and what 
we are'' ? In iliort, •nocdkSiibn of beings can be one being j ruid therefore not 
God. And the univerfe itielf is but a collection of ditlinct beings =. 

XIII. // is fo far from being true that God is corporeal^ that there could be no 
fuch thing as either matter or motion, if there was not fame Superior hcing^ upon 
'whom they depended. Or, God is fuch a beings that "without Him there could be mi' 
ther matter nor motion. This muft be true of matter : bccaufe it has been proved 
already, that there can be but one independent being ; that he is incorporeal j 
and that the exiftcnce of all other beings murt depend upon Him. But the llmic 
thing may be proved otherwife. If matter (I mean the exiftencc of it) does 
not depend upon fomething above it, it muft be an independent being i and if 
an independent being, a ncceflaiy being j and then there could be no fuch thing 
9&&vacuum: but all bodies mull be perfectly folid i and, more than that, the 
whcle world could be but ow y»f/b body, five times as finii asbrafs, and incapa- 
ble of all motion. For that being which exijls neceffarily does necejfariiy exiji * 
that is, it cannot not exiJl. But in ^vacuum matter docs not exiit. 

Moreover, if matter bean independent, ncceffary being, and cxifts of itfclf, this 

muft be tuie of every particle of it ; and if fo, there cotdd not only be no vacuum 

t 

» ''Artirtr u /ii'a if i/M fit-fZ*] ^ * ''■**' «*■*' 'Xi'' "T 'V* ii«&!«'»,'V>'> "^ *»•' iu&«ni3j, 1^ l'. 

j>*( ifi,t<f»iti »f*.«< ri Tfis it)knX»i, pi srfif t* »i.. flat. Here this author is dear, tho at fornc orhcr 
times very dark, * Cur quitlfujim igticrartt utiimuihommt, fi efftt Deusf Cic. ' The 

lyftctn of Sfinaf* is fo tfpMrtatiy talfr, and full of impieties and contradidlions, that more needs not 
be fiU a^nft it i tho much might be. What Vtllemt %s in Cicero, is not only true, Si mHnJiti rfi 

Jtui, drt mtmim f*rtim ardtnti* fitrtim rtfrigtratu dktniA fitxit : but, if there is but one fub- 

(iancc, one nature, out tring, and this being is God, then all the tbllict, madnefles. wickcJneflcs that ' 
arc in the world, are in God j then all things done and fuffed are both done and fuflerd by Himj 
He is both caufc and efleftt He both willes and nUles, affirms and denies, loves and hates rhc lame 
thingt at the fame time, ere. That fuch grofs Atheifm at this fliould cyer be tafhioniblc ! Ashtifm: 
fer e«rtainly when wc inquire, whether there n a God, wc do not inquire, whether wc ourlclvet 
tnd all other things which are viiibie :^ut tis do txiji : fomething different from them muft be in- 
tended. Therefore to £ay, there is no God diffirrcnt from them, is to fay, there is no God at all. 
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but crery particle muft be every 'where. For it could not be limited to occupy only 
a place ot fuch certain dimenfions by its own nature j fincc this confinement oif 
C3dftcnce within certain bounds implies non-exiftence in other places beyond 
thofe bounds, and is equal to a negation of exigence } and when exiftencei&tffcrr 
tial to any being, a negation of exiftence cannot be fo. Nor, in the next place, 
could its exiftence be limited by any thing elfe, becaufe it is fuppofed to have its 
cxiftence only of itfelfj i. e. to have ^principle of exiftence in itfelf, or to have 
an cxiftence that is not dependent upon or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add ftill, if matter be felf-exiftent, I do not fee, not only how it 
comes to bercftraindto a place of fome certain capacity, but alfo how it comes 
to be limited in other refpe£ls > or why it fhould not exift in a manner that is in all 
refpeffs perfeft. So that thus it appears, matter muft derive its exiftence from 
fbme other being, who caufes it tobejuft what it is. And the being, who can 
do this, muft be God. 

It is to no purpofe to obje£b here, that one cannot fo»f«w, how the exiftence 
of matter can be derived from another being. For God being a^ow our conceptions, 
the manner in which He operates, and in which things depend upon him, muft 
alfo be unconceivable. Reafon difcovers, that this vifible world muft owe its ex- 
iftence to fomeinvifible Almighty being j /. e. it difcovers this to be faft, and we 
muft not deny fa£ts becaufe we know not how they are eflfefted. It is far from 
being new, diat our faculties fhould difclofc to us the exiftence of things, and 
then drop us in our inquiry how they arc. Thus much for matter. 

As for motion j without a Fir ft caufe, fuch as h^ been defcribed, there could be 
none : and much le&fuch motions as we fee in the world. This may be immediately 
iieduced from the foregoing paragraphs. For if matter itfelf could not be without 
fiich a caufe, it is certain motion, which is an aflfeftion of matter, could never be. 

But further,there could be no wo//o»,unlcfs either there be in matter itfelf a pow- 
er oi beginning it j or it is communicated from body to body in an infinite fucceffion,ot 
in a firc/if, and fo has no beginning} or elfe is producedhy fome incorporeal being, 
or beings. Now ashardy as menarein advancing opinions that favor their vices, 
tho never fo repugnant to reafon, I can hardly belie\'e any one will afTert, that a par- 
cel ohne^e matter (let it be great or fmall, of any figure whatfoever, &c.j left alto- 
gether to itfelf, could ever ofitfclf^fg/» to move. If there is any fuch bold aflcrtor, 
let him fix his eyes upon fome lump of matter, es.gr. ^ftone, piece oi timber, or a 
<hd (cleard of all animals), and perufe it well > and then ask himfelf ferioufly, whe- 
ther it is poffible for him in earneft to believe, that xhntfione, log, ox clod, tho no- 
thing corporeal or incorporeal fhould excite or meddle with it, might fome time or 
other of itfelf begin to creep. However, to be fhort, a ^cyficxoi begiwmg motion 
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h not in the idea of matter. It is paffivc, as we fee, to the impreflions of mo- 
tion, and fufceptive of itj hixt cannot produce it. On the contrary, it will al- 
ways pcrGft uniformly in its prefent fiate^ either of reft or motion, if nothing 
ftirsj diverts, accelerates, or ftops it. Nor is there any thing in all phyfics bet- 
ter fettled than that, which is called vh inertia^ or the inertia of matter. 

The propagation of morion from body to body, without any Firfi mover, or 
immaterial caufe of motion, has been proved impoiTible, prop. I. 

The fuppofition of a perpetual motion in a circle is begging the queftion. For 
if A moves B, B moves C, and fo on to Z, and thenZ moves A i this is the fame 

as to fay, that A moves A, by the intervention of B, C, D, Z; that is, 

A movei ilfelfy or can Begin motion v 

It remains then, that all corporeal motions come originally from fome mover 
incorporeal: which muft be either that Supreme and felf-exifting fpirit himfelf, 
who is God J or fuch, as will put us into the way how to find, that there is 
fuch a Being. Turn back to p. 6f. 

If we confider our/eheiy and the voluntary motions begun by us, we may 
there fee ihc thing exemplified. We move our bodies or fome members of 
them, and by thefe move other things, as they again do others i and know thcfe 
motions tofpring from the operations of our minds; but then weknow alfo, that 
wc have not an indepe ndent power of creating motion. If we had, it could 
not be fo Umited as our loco-motive faculties arc, nor confined to fmall quan- 
tities and certain circumftances only : we fliould have had it from eternity, nor 
could we ever be deprived of it. So that we are neceffitated to look up and. 
Jcknow ledge fome Higher being, who is able not only to product motion, but 
to impart z faculty of producing it. 

And if the petty motions of us mortals afford arguments for the being of a 
God, much more may ihoic greater motions we fee in the world, and i\\c ph^no' 
mena attending them : I mean the motions of the planets and heavenly iedies. 
For thefe muft be put into motion, cither by one common mighty Mover, a£t- 
ing upon them immediately, or by caufes and laws of His appointment j or by 
their rcfpc^livc movers, who, for reafons to which you can by this time be no 
ftranger, muft depend upon fome Super tor , that fiimiihd them with the power 
of doing this. And granting it to be done either of thcfe ways, we can be at. 
no great diftance from a demonftration of the exiflence of a Deity. 

• VlhatCmfmtMs charges upon m 311 _v great men (but upon fome of them furcljf unjuiljy) it to me 
unimelligthle. He fiys, ihcjf heWcvcti ftmftr httrtmtt fuifft, tjfc. and then, SUi^Mt i^emnmm, ijim 1.1 
ftmfummiftt mund» ftmfv fittrimt, fiumsqme funt , mmt frmeifimm fntft nullum i /U orirm ifi 
^mdam itniTimtmtn, n»((tntmm^ut, w ^ut mt>tfcMJu/^nt gtniti initmmjimHl fy-jinu tjft \idtMt»r. 
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It may perhaps be faid, that tho matter has not the power of moving itfel^ 
yet it hath an attraBive force, by which it can move other parts of matter: (b 
that all matter equally moves and \s moved. But, allowing thofe things which 
are now ufually afcribed to attraSion, we ihall ftill be neceffitated to own fome 
Superior being, whofe influence mixes itfdf with matter, and operates upon it > 
or at leaft who, fome way or other, imparts this force. For attraHiotty accord- 
ing to the true (enfe of the \T<xd, fuppofes one body to oQ: upon another at a 
dillance, or where it is not } but nothing can be an agent, where it is not at all. 
Matter can zEt only by contaEi^ impelling contiguous bodies, when it is put 
into motion by fomething elfe, or refifting thofe which fhike againft it, when 
it is at reft. And this it dees as matter', i. e. by being impenetrable to other 
matter : but attra£bion is not of die nature or idea of matter. So that what is 
cidled attraStion, is fo called only becaufe the fame things happen, as if the parts 
of matter did mutually attrafb : but in truth this can only be an efie£t of fome- 
thing, which a£b upon or by matter according to a certain law. The parts of 
matter feem not only to gravitate towards each other, but many of diem to 
fly each other. Now thefe two contrary motions and feeming qualities cannot 
'iotb proceed from matter qui matter} cann6r^0/i& be of the nature of it : and 
therefore they muft be owing to fome external caule, or to fome other being, 
which exitesin them this, as it were love and difcord •. 

Befide, as to the revolution of a planet about the fun, mere gravitation is not 
fufficient to produce that eflfe6t. It muft be cqmpounded with a motion of /re*- 
JeSlion, to keep the planet from falling dire6Hy into the fun, and bring it about: 
and from what handxldc&re to know, comes this other motion (or dire6tion) ? 
Who imprefled it ? 

What a vaft field for contemplation is here opend ! Such regions of matter a- 
bout us, in which there is not the leaft particle that does not carry with it ah ar- 
gument of God's exiftencej not the leaft ftick or ftraw, or other trifle Oax. falls 
tothegroimd,butfhewsiti not the flighteft motion produced, the \ca& wbif- 
per of the air, but tells it. 

XIV. The frame and conftitution of the world, the aftonijbing magnificence of 
it, the various pbanomena and kinds of beings, the uniformity obferved in the pro- 
duffiofts of things, the ufesand ends for which they ferve, (^c. doallfiew that there 
is fome Almighty defigner, an infinite wifdom and power at the top of all thefe things : 

• So wliat we call attradkm and arerfioo (centripetal and centrifugal forces) feem to fiave been 
caBed by EmpiilatUs: ^(At<t j' wyicfaSiu [laruxfii}, ttiut®^ ui)iMptti»t, Di»g.L.(v.Emf')V.jtrifi» 
Cit. ^ al. 
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fucb marks there are of hoth *. Or, God is that Beings without whom facb a 
frame or conflitution of the isorld^ fuch a magnificence in it^ i^e. could not be. In 
order to prove to any one the grandnefs of this fabric of the world, one needs 
only to bid him confider the/«« with that infupponable glory andluJtre that 
furrounds it : to demonrtratc the vaft diftance, magnitude^ and heat of it : to re- 
prefent to him the chorus of planets moving periodically, by uniform laws, in 
their feveral orbits about it ; affording a regukir variety of afpefts j guarded 
fome of them by fccondary planets, and as it were emulating the ftate of the 
fun J and probably all pofTeft by ^xcf^zt inhabitants : to remind him of thofe 
furprifing vilits the comets make us i the large trains, or uncommon fplen- 
dor, which attends them j the far country they come from ; and the curiofity 
and horror they excite not only among us, but in the inhabitants of other 
planets, who alfo may be up to fee the entry and progrels of thefe minifteis 
of fate'' : to direct his eye and contemplation, through thofe azure fields and 
vail regions above him, up to the fixt fiarSy that radiant nuniberlcfs holl of 
heaven J and to make him underftand, how unlikely a thing it is, that they 
ihould be placed there only to adorn and befpangle a canopy over our heads 
^tho that would be a great piece of magnificence too), and much leJs to fupply 
the places of fo many glow-worms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or 
even to all our fellow-planets : to convince him, that they are rather fo many 
tther funs^ with their feveral regions and fcts of planets about them ; to fliew 
him, by the help of glafl*cs, ftill more and more of thefe flxt lights, and to be- 
get in him an apprehenfion of their unaccountable numbers^ and of thofe /jh- 
menfe fpaces^ that lie retired beyond our utmop reach and even imagination ; I 
Jay, one needs but to do this, and explain to him fuch things as are now known 
alrooft to e\Try body > and by it to ihew that if the world be not infinite, it is 
infinite fimi/is ^ i and therefore fune a magnifiisnt flrudure, and the work of an 
infinite Architcft. But if we could take a view of all the particulars containd 
within that aftoniiliing compafs, which we have thus baflily run over, how 
■would wonders multiply upon us? Every corner, every part of the world is ai 
it were made up of other worlds. If we look upon this our feat (I mean this 

• So far is ihaX frena being true, NtqunqtuHn—dn/mitmi tjf* frtttum Natmrtm mtmdi, qH* t*ntA tfi 
frtJiitt culpi.LutTtt. Menrafhly (impioufly) ccnfurc whit they do not under llarn!. Like that king 
of C»/liti, wh« fuckii himftif ai le to have contrived i better ryftem of the world j becauft he knew 
not whit the true fyftem is. bet took ir to be as afcribed to him by K. //. Mi. Sid, tad other aftrono- 
OKTi of thofe (tines. * Since they hive, or may have great effe^s upon the &vcr;;l parts of 

ibelojuryfteTniOocmay Tpcikthus without falling into the lupcrftiiion of the tnultiiudc, or tneining 
what is tatenJed by that, N'm^iM/n ttUfftiUtum imfmt ctmtttit (in CImhJ.J, or the like. « ft- 
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puth^, "what fcope is here for admiration ? The great variety of mountains) hills> 
valleys, plains, rivers, feas, trees, plants! The many tribes of different animals^ 
with which it is flocked ! The multifiirious inventions and works of one of thefe j 
thatis,ofus»w«, &c. And yet when all thefe (heaven and earth) are furveyd as 
nicely as they can be by the help of our unafTiftedrenfes, and even of telefcopical 
glafles, by the affiftanceof good microfcopes in verffmall parts of matter as ma- 
ny new wonders • may perhaps be difcoverd, as thofe already obferved } new 
kingdoms of animals > new architeSlure and curiofity of work. So that as before 
our fenfes and even conception feinted in thofe vaft journeys we were obliged to 
take inconfidering the expanfe of the univerfej fo here again they fail us in ouf 
refearches into the /ri«»/Ari and conflituent parts of it. Both \hc beginnings and 
the ends of things, the leaji and the greatefi^ all confpire to baffle us : and which 
way ever wcprofecute our inquiries, we flill fall in yNithfreJb fubjeftsof amaze- 
ment, and frejb reafons to believe that there are indefinitely flill more and mort 
behind, that will for ever efcapc our eagercfl purfiiits and deepefl penetration^ 
This mighty buildingis not only thus grand, and the appearances flupendous 
in it, but the manner m which things are effefbed is commonly unintelligible^ 
and their caufes tto profound for us. Thoc are indeed many things in nature, 
which we know i and fome, of which we fcem to know the caufes : but, alas ! 
bow few SIC thefe with refpe£fc to the whole fum ? And the caufes which vve af- 
fign, what are they ? Commonly fuch, as can only be exprefled in general 
terras, whilfl the bottoms of things remain unfathomable. Such, as have been 
colle6ted from experience, but could fcarcely be known beforehand, by any a- 
guments i priori^ to be capable of rendering fuch ef&ds : and yet till caufes 
aw known after that manner, they are not thoroughly underflood. Such, as 
ieem difproportionate and too little, and are fo infufHcient and unfatisfa£bory, 
that one cannot but be inclined to think, that fomething immaterial and inviji' 
W« mufl be immediately concerned. In fhort, we know many times, that fuch 
a thing will have fuch an eflfeft, or perhaps that fuch an efle£t is produced 
by fuch a caufe, but the manner how we know not j or but grofly, and if 
fuch an hypotbefis be true. It is impoifiblc for us to come at the true prin- 
eiples of things, or to fee into the oeconomy of the finefi part of nature 
and workings of the firji fprings. The caufes that appear to us, are but 
tffie&s of other caufes ; the vejils, of which the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals confifl, arc made up of other, fmailer veflels : the fubtikft parts of matto^ 
which we have any notion of (as animal fpirits, or particles of light), h&ve their 
farts, and may for ought we know be compound bodies : and as to the fubflances 
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therafelves of all thefc things, and their internal confiitufiott, tTicy arc hid from 
our eyes. Our philofophy dwells in the furfacc of nature. 

However, in the next place, we ourfelves cannot but be witncfles, that there 
Art pated methods, as fo many fct forms of proceeding, which things punftu- 
ally and rcligtoufly keep to. The fame caufes, circumftanccd in thclamc man- 
ner, have always the fame fucccfs; -Al ih.c /pedes of animals^ among us, are 
made according to one general idea ; and fo are thofe affiants alfo, and evea 
minerals : no new ones are brought forth or arifcn any -where : and the old are 
prefervcd and continued by the old ways. 

LaiUy,it appears I think plainly enough in the parts and model of the \vorld,that 
there is a contrivanct andarefpe£t to certain realbns and ends. How the fun is po- 
Cted near the middle of our fyftcm for the more fo«w»jfw/difpcnGng of his benign 
influences to the planets moving about him j how the plain of the earth's aquA" 
tor interlefts that of her orbit^ and makes a proper angle with it, in order to 
divcrfify ihc yeafy and create a uieful variety of fea/ens, and many other things 
of this land, tho a thoufand times repeated, will always be pleafing meditati- 
ons to good men and true fcholars. Who can obferve the vapors to aJcend, 
cfpecially from the fea, meet abo\'e in clouds, and fall again after condcnfation, 
and not underlbind this to be a kind of difi illation in order to clear the water 
of its gi'oller falts, and then by rains and dews to fupply the fountains and rivers 
with frefh and wholfom liquor v to nourifh the vegetables below by fhowers, 
which defcend in drops as from a 'xafcrirtg-pot upon a garden, tff. who can 
view the Jlrii^ure of a plant or animal; the indefinite number of their fibres 
and fine vcfTcls, the format ion of larger vcflels and the feveral members out of 
them, and the apt dt/pofttion of all thefe > the way laid out for the reception«nd 
diftribution of nutriment > thceffe^ this nutriment has in extending the vcfiels, 
bringing the vegetable or animal to its full growth and cxpanfion, continuing 
the motion of the fe%xral fluids, repairing the decays of the body, and prefctTing 
life : who can take notice of the fevcc^X faculties of animals, their arts of faving 
and providing for themfclves, or the ways in which they are provided fori the 
ufes of plants to animals, and of fome animals to others, particularly to man- 
kind J tlie care tal.en that the fn'eral fpecits fhould be propagated out of 
their proper feeds (without confuiion'j, the ilrong inclinations implanted 
in animals for that purpnfc, Uieii- love of tbeir youngy and the like : I fay, who 
•cm do this, and not fee a d^Jigffy in fuch regular pieces, fo nicely wrought, and 
fo prcferved? If there was but om animal, and in that cale it could not bedoubt- 

•• If any one, fining upon cwiont U*. had ic«i x\x Gnti army coming on in proper erdcr f^trl* 
»«jfcl »«a-f4» i r«^iv< TtiV ■xJ'm: cfee-.Sra.], hc ought moft ccrtatnlyi notwithltanding Vihxt, Sit^t. 
t/ufer.Ciy%, to bixe concluded, tlut tiicrc was Come comiaaadcr, usuia whofc condu^ ihey movod. 
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id But that his eyes were made that he might fee with them, his ears that he might 
bear with them and fo on, through at leaft the moftconfiderable parts of him j 
if it can much lefs be doubted, when the fame things are repered in the individuals 
•fall the tribes of animals j if the like obfervations may be made with refpeft- 
t6 vegetables, and other things : and if all thefe kinds of things, and therefore 
much more their particulars^ upon and in the earth, waters, air, are unconceiv- 
ably numerous (as moft evidently they are^, one cannot but be convinced from 
that, which is fo very obvious to every underftanding, and plainly runs through 
the »o^/fr parts of the vifible world, that not only they, but other things, even 
tSiofe that feem to be le/s noble, have thdrends too, tho not fo \?ell underftood. 

And now fince we cannot fuppofe the/ar/j of matter to have contrived this won- 
derful form of a world among themfelves, and then by agreement to have taken- 
Acir refpefiive ports, and purfued conftant ends by certain methods and mea- 
fiues concerted (becaufe thefe areafts, of which they are not capable), there muft 
Be fomc other Being, whofe wifdom and power are equal to fuch a mighty work, • 
as is xYicftruSure and prefervation of the world. There muft be fome almighty 
Mindy who models and adorns it } lays the caufes of things fo deep} prefcribes 
them fuch uniform and fteady laws } deftines and adapts them to certain purpo- 
fes } and makes one thing to fit and anfwer to another ». 

ThAt fucb a beautiful fcheme,y«f A a juft and geometrical arrangement of thing^.. 
compofed, of innumerable parts, and placed as the offices and ufes and wants 
df the fcvcral beings require, through fuch an immenfe extent,, fhould be the 
effeft of chance only, is a conceit fo prodigioufly abfurd, that certainly no one 
can cfpoufe it heartily, who underflands the meaning of that word. Chance feetm 
tO-1)eonly a term, by which we exprefs our ignorance of the caufeof any thing. 
For when wc fay any thing comes by chance, we do not mean, that it had no 
other caufe $ but only, that we do not know the tnie caufe, which produced 
it, or interpofed in fuch a manner, as to make that fall out which was not ex- 
pected. Nor can I think, that any body has fuch an idea of chance, as to 
make it an agent or really exifling and a£ting caufe of any thing, and much 
kfs fure of all things. Whatever events or efFefts there are, they mufl pro- 
ceed from fome agent or caufe, which is either /r« or not free (that is, necefla- 
ryj. If it be free, it wills what it produces : and therefore that which is pro- 
duced is produced with deftgn, not by chance. If it ads neceflarily, the event 
mufl necejfarily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For that, which is by- 
accident or chance only, might not have been > or it is an accident only, that 

thing as this doth not come by accident. 
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it is. There can be therefore nofucb caufe as chance. And to omit a great deal that 
might yet be faid, matter is indefinitely divifible,and the firft particles (ox atoms) 
of which it confiftsmuft befmall beyond allourapprehenfion j and the chances, 
that muft all hit to produce one individual of any ffecies of material bungs (if 
only chance was concerned), muft confequently be indefinitely many : and if 
fface be alfo indefinitely extended, and the number of thofe individuals (not to 
fay of the /pedes themfelvesj which He difperfed in it indefiniftt the cbances re- 
quired to the produftion of them all, or of the univerfe, will be the re6tangle 
of one indefinite a^iimxity drawn into another. We may well call them infinite. 
And then to fay, that any thing cannot happen, unlefs infinite chances coincide, 
is the feme as to fay, there are infinite chances againft the happening of it, or 
odds that it will not happen : and this again is the fame as to fay, it is impojpbk to 
happen^ fince if there be apoflibility that xtmay happen, the hazard v&not in- 
finite. The world therefore cannot be the child of chance ». He muft be lit- 
tle acquainted with the works of nature, who is not fenfible how delicate and 
fine they are : and the^wr they are, ^tgrojfer were thofe of Epicurus •». 

If it (hould be objefted, that many things feem to be ufelefs^ many births 
are monftrous^ or the like, fuch anfwers as thcle may be made. The ufes of 
fome things are known to Jome men, and not to others : the ufes of fbme ai« 
known now, that were not known to any body formerly : the ufes of many 
may be difcoverd hereafter : and thofe of fome other things may for ever re- 
main unknown to all men, and yet be innature, as much as thole difcoverd were 
bfifore their difcovery, or are now in refped of them who know them noc. 
Things have not therefore no ufes, becaufe they are conceald from us. Nor is na- 
ture irregular, or without method, becaufe there are fomey?«ff/»f deviations from 
the common rule. Thefe are generally the effeds of that influence, which free 
agents and various circumftances have upon natural productions j which may 
be deformed, or hurt by external imprtffions, heterogeneous matter introduced, 
or difagreeableand unnatural motions excited : and if the cafe could be truly put, 
it would no doubt appear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws of na- 
ture have as regular an efted),whcn a monfter is produced, as when the ufual ifliie in 
common cafes. Under thefe circumftances the monfter is the genuine ifllie : that is, 

*Htc qm txlftinmt fieri pMuiJ[e, no» mteUigt eur mn idtm futet, fi tmumerMiilet mkims (^ viginti 

ftrmt titerturum, *liqM'i eenjicMHtur, ptffi ex kis in terram excuj}u otmAles Etmij, mt deincefi leti 

ftjUmt, tffici: quod ae/dttnni in uno qmiem MerfnpeJIt tmntum v»ltre ftrtmn.QXz. Butaks, wiut 
are fnnoM's aniuls to fuchawork astheworkib! ' He was ita>vy(m^a7ttt®', xirrtt i>irtf0»A- 

Ag^^ wXk^u /iififiun. D. L. But that part of his phyfics is here meant, in which he treated of the 
origin of die world ; or rather of i»fimt* wwldts wUch makes his thought the groflcr (till* For ia> 
finite worlds require ts/fotfc chancct a^aitely repcted. 
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In the fkme circumftancn there wotild alnrays be the fame kind of produ£Hon. 
And therefore if things are now and then mif-ihapcd, this infers no unfteadinefs 
^r miftake in nature. Befide^ the magnificence of the world admits of fome 
perturbations i not to fay, requires fome variety. The queftion is, Could all 
thofe things, which we do know to have ufes and ends, and to the produftion 
of which fuch wonderful contrivance and the combinations of fo many thing* 
are required, be produced,and method and regularity be prefei-vedy«/<»r as it is- 
if nothing but blind chance prefided overall? Are not the innumerable inftances 
of things, which are undeniably made with reference to certain ends, and of 
thofe which are propagated and repeted by the fame conflant methods, enough 
tp convince us, that there are ends propofed, and rules obferved, even where wc 
do not fee them. And, laflly, if we fhoulddefcend to particulars, what are thofe 
feemingly ufelefs or monflrous prpdu£tions in rcfpeft oftherf/, thiX plainly de-" 
clare the ends, for which they were intended, and that come into the world by 
the u/ualw9.y&, with the «/«tf/ perfection of their fcveral kinds? If the cbm-n 
parifon could be made, I verily believe thefe would be found to be almoft infi-j 
nituple of the other j which ought therefore to be reputed as nothing. 

They, who content themfclves with words, may afcribc the formation of the 
world to fate or nature^ as well as to chance^ or better. And yet fate, in the firfl 
place, is nothing but ay^r/w of events, conlidprd as necefTarily following in fome 
certain order j or, of which it has always been true, that they would be in their 
determinate times and places. It is called indeed a feries oicaufes » ; but then 
they are fuch caufes as are alfo effeSs, all of them, if there is no Firfl caufe j and 
may be taken for fuch. So that in this 4crcription is nothing like fuch a taufty 
as is capable of giving this form to the world. A feries of events is the fame 
with events happeningyer/tf/;w ; which words declare nothing concerning the 
caufe of that concatenation of events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, ne- 
ceflity are but circumftances of things that come to pafs ; not caufes of their ex- 
iilence, or of their being as they arc. On the contrary, fome external and fupe- 
rior caufe muflbe fuppofcd to put the feries in motion, to projed the order, 
to connect the caufes and efFefts, and to impofe the neccfTity ■•. 

* ■ Stries imflexM eaufMrum. Sen. •• Stn*c» lays himfelf, that in this ftries God is frlma 

omnium caufr, ex qui ctttr* ftndtnt. Indeed it is many times difficult to find out what the an* 
dents meant by ftitt. Sometimes it fcems to follow the motions of the htttvtnly Mits and their 
a(pe£ts. Of this kind of fate is that paflage in Suttmim to be underftood, where he £iys that Tiit- 
r'lHs was MddlBus mathemiuic*, ftrfuAfonifiut fltnm c«aB»fato agi. Sometimes it is confounded 
with firtune. So in Lucian we find riiir tu^ii' x-fv^vo-ar rae /ui/Mifat^'a, ig « 'i*fX<if i^u^ff '**- 
»Xm&ii. And ibmetimes it is the fame with God : as when the Stoics fay, o n uim* B'm i^ m >^ 
h;j>affSf!v >^ Ai*, Mp. Diog. L. and the like cUcwhere. 
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Then for nature^ i , If it be ufed for the intrinfie manner of exifting j that con- 
ilitution, make, or difpofition, with which any thing is produced or horny and 
from which rdult thole properties, powers, inclinations, pa (lions, qualities, and 
manners, which ai-e called natural (and fomctimes M«/«frf),inoppofitiontofuch 
as arc acquirtd^ adventitious, or forced (Swhich ufe is commonj : then to fay, 
that nature formed any thing, or gave it its manner of cxiftcncc, is to fay, that 
it formed itfelf, or that the effe^ is the ejjidtnt*. Befide, how can manner (m^^' 
nerof exifting) bethccaufcof exifting, or properly do any thing. An agent 
is an ad:ing being, fome fiibftance, not a Planner of being, i. If it be ufed 
in that other fenib, by which it ftands for the ideai of things, what they arc in 
themfelves, and what in their circumftances, caufes, confequenccs, refpo£ts j or, 
in fhort, that which detemiines them to be of this or that kind (as when we fay, 
the nature of jufticc '' requires this or that j /. e. the idea of jufticc requires or fup- 
poles it : a crime is of fuch a nature j that is, beai*s fuch a rcfpeft to the law, 
and is attended with Ihch circumftances, or the hke) : then none of thefe fenfes 
can do an athcift any fervicc. 5. If it be ufed for the ivorld = (as, the laws of 
mature may be underftood to be the laws of the world, by which it is govern- 
ed, and the phenomena in it produced j after the flxme manner of fpeaking as 
when we fay, the laws of England, France^ &c.j then it ftands for that very 
tbingy the former and architect of which istheobjcftofour inquiry j and there- 
fore cannot be that architeft itfelf. Under this fcnfe may be comprehended 
that, when it denotes reality of exiflence^ as when it is faid that fuch a thing is 
not in nature Cnot to be found in the -world^. 4. If it fignifies the forememiond 
laws thcmfclvcs} or that courfe, in which things by virtue of thefe laws pro- 
ceed (as when the effe£ts of thefe laws arc ftylcd the works of nature) : then, 
laws fuppofe fome legiflator, and are poftcrior to that of which they arc the 
laws. There can be no laws of any nation, till the people are of which that 
nation confifts. f , If it be ufed after the fame manner as the word iaiit fre- 
quently is i to which many things are afcribcd ( juft: as they are to nature), though 
It be nothing exifting diilinft from the babitSy which particular men or beings 
contract : then nature is a kind of ahJlraSl notion, which can de nothing. Per- 
haps nature may be put for natures^ .ill natures, after the manner of a collective 
noim i or it may be mcntiond .is an agent^ only as we pcrfonify virtues and at- 
tributes, cither for variety, or ilic fliorter and more convenient cxprefling of 

, M vrhfCO Strtta LMnipi, acrordin!; to Tkliy, dom cmm» ejft tftB* nuwrA. * FJ/ jji 

iittuf* jmjiuid. Cic. ' Atftioft ii if it flood for «,j(«, or rti nrntd. ; dl ihingi, thit are pro- 

4luced, (io f^Hf* fcctn* to 1« put fomcumcs for fttnt.) Smt, jkj emoui mumt* mmint Mfftl'_ 
tmti^^-ttrferM, (jr "aw, ^ui^Ht his HdidJint, Qk, 

things 
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Aings. Laftly, if it denotes the Author ofn&turty or God • (the effeSi feemii^, 
the by a hard metonymy in this cafe, to be put for the efficient) : then, to Him 
it is that I alcribe the formation of the world, fc?f. To all which I muft fub- 
ioin, that there is an unaccountable liberty taken in the ufe of this word : and 
that frequently it is ufed merely as a word, and nothing more, they who ufe it 
not knowing themfclves, what they mean by it ''. However, in mfettfe can it 
fuperfede the being of a Deity. 

XV. Life, fenfe, cogitation, and the facultiei of our o-wa minds fbe^ the exigence 
fffome fttperior Being, from •whom they are derived. Or, God is that Being, with- 
out whom neither could thefe l/e, any more than the things before mentiond. That 
they cannot flow from the nature of any matter about us as matter, or from any 
modification, fizc, or motion of it, if it be not already apparent, may perhspn 
be proved more fully afterwards. And that our fouls themfelvcs are not felf- 
cxiftent, nor hold their faculties independently of all other beings, follows 
from pr. IV. and VII. Therefore we muft neceflarily be indebted for what wc 
have of this kind to fome great Benefactor, who is the fountain of them. For 
fince wc are confcious, that we have them, and yet have them not of our 
felves, we muft have them fromyow* other. 

A man has little reafon, God knows, to fancy the fuppofttum of his life, fen(e, 
and cogitative Acuities to be an independent being, when he confiders how 
tranfitory and uncertain at beft his life and all his injoyments are \ what he is^ 
wbeneehc came, and whither he is goings. The mind a£ts not, or in the moll 
imperceptible manner in animalculo, or the feminal ftate of a man } only as a 
principle of vegetation in the ftate of an emhryon j and as a fcnlltive foul in the 
ilate of infancy, at leaft for fome time, in which wc arc rather below, than a- 
bovc, many other animals. By degrees indeed, with age and cxcrcife and pro- 
per opportunities, it fcems to open itfelf, find its own talents, and ripen into a 
rational being. But then it reafons not without labor, and is forced to take ma- 
ny tedious fteps in the purfuit of truth j finds all its powers fubjc^ to great eclip- 

' K4lurA, mquit, hte mihi frtjlat. aTon mttltigit te, chm h«c dkh, mutMre mmtn Dtc t ^wi 
euim Aliud tfi Natura, quam Utus, (^ divinn rAth, &c. f Sen. When k is faiii, Stctffe ejf wundum 
iffum natitrif adm'mifirAri, af. Cie. what fenfe arc thofe words capable of, if bf nature be not 
really meant Cedf For it niuft be ibaicthing different from the world, and fomcthing able to go- 
vern it. ^ ^^ii nntttrem etnftnt tffe vim ^uimdttm fnt rMimt, ciemtm motus in etrftriitit 
ntceJfuTM, &c. fiys B«liui in Ck. What can this iiit be ; iiii by itlclf, without tlie mention of 
any fubjeft, in which it inheres ; or of any caufc. from whence it proceeds ? A foul of the worW, 
fUJiic nature, lyUrchic principle, ^yiB '73^. anJ the likej arc more intelligible than that. < yi 
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fes and dimmutions, in the time of flccp, indifpofition, ficknefs, G?f . and at 
bed: reaching bur a fe-w objcfts in rcfpeft of all, that are in the immenfity of 
theuniveifcv and, lartly, is obnoxious to many painful fcnfations and reflexions. 
Had thcfiul of man the principle of its own exiiknce and faculties within it~ 
felf^ clear of all dependence, it could notbc liable to all thefc limitations znddt' 
feSs^ to all thcfe alterations sxid removes from one ftate lo another: it muil cer- 
tainly be conftant to itfelf, and pcrfitl in an ««;/crw manner of being. 

There may be perhaps who will fay, that the fouly together with lift, fenfe, 
&?/:. arc propagated by traduSton from parents to children, from them to their 
children again, and fo from eternity^ ; and that therefore nothing can bccolleft- 
cd from the nature of them as to the exiftencc of a Deity. A»f. If there could be 
fuch a traduftion, yet to fuppofe one traduced to come from another traductd^ 
and {oab ^eterno^ without any further account of the original of mankind, or 
taking in any author of this traduftivc power, is the fame as to fuppofc an in- 
finite feries of i»((xWj without a swcvfr, or of f^^Sj without acau/e: the abfur- 
dity of which is ihewn already prop. I. But concerning this matter I cannot but 
think, further, after the following manner. What is meant by tradux amma 
ought to be clearly cxplaind ; for it is not cafy to conceive how thought, or 
thinking fubllanccs, canbeprop-igatcd after the manner of branches^ or in any 
manner that can be anahgom to it, or even warrant a metaphorical ufc of that 
phraft ^. It ftiould alfo be told, whether this traduftion he made from owf or from 
iotb the parents. If from one, from which of thcvn is it ? And if from both, 
then the famc/M^«xor branch mult always proceed from two ilocks : which is 
a thing, I prcfumc, that can no where clfc be found, nor has any parallel in na- 
ture. And yet fuch a thing may much better be fuppofcd of vines, or plants, 
than oUhinksng beings, who are fi mple and uncompoundcd fubftanccs <=. 

• For I ctnnot think that anj body will now ftaml hy tliat way of introducing men fkn %rtm 
the wot 111, which is mcnJiond by DtoJ»rni Sii. but afTcrtfd by Lucrtnm. Vii qutifUf lad rt£i§ 
»fftTtuns iLibmur, Crtjtiiitnt uKrt trrrt rndHibui »pti, &c. '' What by TtrtuUmn in one 

pbcc is cdied Mnims tx Adam trsJux, in another is irttut furfulut qhidam ex mnir'ut AJ/tm in frt- 
fugmtm dtdtiii*, and equally uointcltigiblc. Nor doth he cxphin himfcif better, wlicn he confisflc* 
there to be diuu fffcitt ftmmh, ctrfersltm (£j> nmntthm (al. tarferts ftmtn i^ «mm4): or more fully 
ftmm snlm»U ex amm* dtiiilUtiane, firut (^ •virui Hind, carfertile fimen, ex etrnh dtf*(M'siint- 
* According to the fore -citod author the foul is dcnVed ftom the futhtr oi)!y, ^ gnut*/iin( ftmh 
WA foveh (tmmtndaiM : and all tbult from ;h;tt of Ai»m. Dffnimui mnimam, fays he, Deljl.iru tu- 
IMm, *x ttan rtJtinJ^ntem .- anJ in another pbce, tx Htt» kammt tsfn hte unimaTum rtdundintU sri- 
tur. But this rfoth not n'cU ronfifl wi'h hit pritidpal arpfmnent tor traduction, that chi'Jren utt 
Mfitr their f»rtntt. Tor befide what will here \* faid by and by, if" there i« a rraduftion of all men 
from one man, ;nJ traduiiion caufcs iikract ; then every man niufi i< like the firft, and (conft- 
•ucnily) cvrery oiber. 

This 
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This opinion of the iradultion of fouls (cems to me to ftand upon an unfound 
foundation. For I take it to be grounded chiefly on thcfe two things : the 
fimilitude there is between the features, humors, and abilities of children and 
thofc of their parents ' } and the difficulty men find in forming the notion of 
a fpirit ^. For from hence they arc apt to conclude, that there can be no other 
fubftance but matter : and that the/o/z/refulting from fomc difpofition of the 
body, or fome part of it, or being fome merely material appendix to it, muft 
attend it, and come along with it from the pai'ent or parents } and as there is 
a derivation of the cw, fb there muft be alfo of the other at the fame time. 

Now the former of thefe is not always true j as it. ought to be, to make the 
argument valid. Nothing more common than to fee children differ from their 
parents, in their underftandings, inclinations, fliapcs, complexions, and (7tf/» 
fure) one from another. And this dijpmilitude has as much force to prove there 
is »o/ a tradu£bion, zsjimilitude, whenever that happens, can have to prove there 
is. Befides, it feems to mc not hard to account for fome likenefs without the 
help of traduction. It is vifiblc the meat and drink men take, the air they 
breath, the objefts they fee, the founds they hear, the company they keep, fj'f . 
will create changes in them, fomctimcs with refpeft to their intelleQ:uals,fome- 
timcs to their paffions and humors, and fometimes to their health and other cir- 
cumftances of their bodies : and yet the original famina and fundamental parts 
of the man remain flill the fame. If then the femina^ out of which animals are 
produced, are (as I doubt not) animalcula already formed "^ j which being dil^ 
tributed about, efpecially in fome opportune places, are taken in with aliment,, 
or perhaps the very air > being feparated in the bodies of the males by ftrainers 
proper to every kind, and then lodged in their fcminal veflels, do there receive 
fome kind of addition and influence j and being thence transferred into the 
wombs of the females^ are there nourifhd more plentifully, and grow, till they be- 
come too big to be longer confined *• : I fay, if this be the cafe, why may not 

the 

• UaJe, ore t*. fiys the fine author, fimilituJbtt tmimt quoque fartntibut it mgmiis rej^tnde- 

tHMS, finm ex mimtfimine idutimuri Then to confirm this, he argues like a fether indeed, thus: 

in illoiffo volupttuis ultimo *ftu quo genittiU virus exfellitur, nmnt aliquij Je «nima quoqut ftntimm 
exire t I am afhamed to tranfcribc more. ^ Therefore the laid fether makes the foul to 

be corporeal. « This might fecm to be ftvord by them'who hokJ, that all fouls were crea* 

ted in the beginning (an opinion mcntiond in NAhh. »b. (y> al. often) , did not the fame authors de- 
rive the body nnno HSaD : as may be feen in P. a66. ^ faff. Particularly R. D. ^imhhi fiysi 

of man, ina^N mbnu/ntf ny uyo Via> awoi cnl? ^3nn -(wsi yitn no'toD t<->aj ibu- 

* This account deftroys that argument, upon which Cenforinut lays many of the old philofophera 
allcTted the eternity of the world : quod ntgtnt omnino foffe referiri, nvtfn* tntt, m ♦*« generAt* 
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the nutriment received from the parents, being prepared by their vefTcls, and of 
the fame kind with that with which they thcmfelves arc nourifhd, be the fame 
in great meafure to the animakula and emhrya that it is to them^ and confcqucnt- 
ly veiy much aflimilate their young, without the derivation of any thing eUcfrom 
them ? Many impreflions may be made upon lYiefatui^ and many tinftures given 
to the fluids communicated to it from the parents j and yet it, the animal itfilf, 
may not be originally begun in them, or traduced from them. This hypothcfis 
(which has long been mine) fuggerts a reafon, why the child is fomctimes more 
like the /«/Affr, fometimes the mother : viz, becaufe the vefTels of the animakulum 
are difpofed to receive a greater proportion of aliment fomctimes from the onCy 
fometimes from the other: or the Huidsand fpirits in one may ferment nnd ope- 
rate more firengly than in the other, and fo have z greater and more fignal effcft. 
(Here it ought to be obferved, that tho what the an/Wia/fw/tfw receives from the 
father, is in quantity httle in refpeft of all that nutriment, which it receives by 
the mother i yet the former, being the firft accretion to the original ^(iw/«(ij ad- 
hering immediately, and being early interwoven with them, may affcft it morc.) 

Since there cannot be a proper tradu6lio» of the child {one mind, and one bo- 
dy) from both the two parents, all the fimilitude it bears to one of them muft 
proceed from fome fuch caufc as I have afllgncd, or at leaft not from tradttSlion. 
For the child being fometimes like the fiither, and fometimes the mother, and 
the tndu£lion either always from the father, or always from the mother, there 
muft fometimes he fimilitudt^ where there is no traduSiion : and then if the 
child may refcmble one of them without it, why not the other too ? The ac- 
count I have given, appears, many times at leaft, to be true in plants^ which 
niifed from thz fame fcaj, but in different beds and foil, will differ. The dif- 
ferent nutriment introduces fome diverfity into the feed or original plant, and 
affimilatcs it in fomcmcafui'e to the reft rafcd in the lame place. 

The other thing, which I talvc to be one of the principal fupports to this doc- 
trine of /r.-T(^a^/fl« (a fuppofidon, that ihtfoul'is merely material, or but the 
icdilt of fome difpolition in matter) has bccnunvlcrtakcn to be refuted hereafter. 
But I may preraife this here : tho we can have no image oi'xfpirit (becaufe no 
being cm be portraid or rcprcfentcd by an image, but what is maierialj, yet we 
may ha\'C reafon to affcrt the cxiftencc oifucb a tubftancc *. Mttter is a thing, 
which vvc converfc with, of which wc know pretty well the nature, and pro- 

fnt i Am (y< emmfiiu ttvt, (5> 4w fm* oxs gifm ntn paj^t. This qucftion wi* once much igiuted 
^ the worlil, as may be f«n by Manvittti and Flutxrch , who calls it, ri «»»(• i^ »♦«« »fiy^xj» 

• lliis ii i% much .if tfumrm had to fiy fer his atoms •■ tor ttejr were onl/ ftifimTm A*yf &i*- 
ffrit. itA. Jufl. is. 
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perties ; and (ince vrc cannot find among them any that are cogitative^ orfuch a 
thing as life, but feveral things inconfiftent with them, wc are under a neccflltyr 
ofconfeffing that there is fome other fpecies of fubftance bcOdc that which is 
corporeal, and that wa fouls arc of that kind (ox rather of one of thofe kinds, 
which are not merely corporeal : for there muft be more than one), tho we can 
draw no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all fiirprifing, that we fhould 
not be able to do this : for how can the mind be the objeft of itfelf • ? It may 
contemplate the body which it inhabits, may be confcious of its own afts, and 
reflefk upon the ideas it finds : but of its own fubftance itcanliave no adequate 
notion, unle& it could be as it were objeB and fpeSlator both. Only that per- 
Scdi Being, whofe knowledge is infinite, can thus intimately know himielf. 

They, who found the traduQion of the foul upon this prefumption,thatit is 
material, and attends the body as fome part or afie£tion of it, feem further to be 
moftwofuUy miftaken upon this account: becaufe the body itfelf is not propa- 
gated by traduftion. It pafles indeed through the bodies of the parents, who af- 
ford a tranfitory habitation and fubfiftence to it : but it cannot be/or»if</ by the 
parents, ox grow out of any -part of them. For all the vital and ejfential parts of 
it muft be one toeval fyftem, and formed at once in the firft article of the nafcent 
animalculum\ fincenoone of thefe could be nourijhd, or ever come to any thing, 
without the reft: on the contrary, if any one of them could prevent and be be- 
fore the reft, it would foon wither and decay again for lack of nourifhtnent re- 
ceived by proper veflcls j as we fee the limbs and organs of animals do, when 
the fupply due fixsm the animal oeconomy is any way intercepted or obftrufted. 
And fince an oi^anized body, which requires to be thus Jimultaneoujly made (fa.. 
ihiood as it were at oneftroke^ cannot be the cSc& of any natural znd gradual- 
procefs, I cannot but conclude, that there were 4i«/w<ifc«/<» of every tribe origi- 
nally formed by the almighty Parent, to be the/eed of all future generations of 
animalsi Any other manner of produftion would be like that, which is ufual- 
ly called equivocal or fpontaneous generation, and with great reafon now gene- 
rally exploded. And it is certain, that the analogy of nature in other inftances, , 
and microfcopical obfcrvations do abet what I have (aid Jlrongly. 

Laftly, if there is no rtfff of men that hath been from eternity, there is no man . 
who is not defcended from two firfl parents : and then the fouls of thofe two firft 
parents could be traduced from no other. And that there is no fuch race ('none 
that has been upon this earth from eternity^, is apparent from the face of earth- 
ly things, and the biflory of mankind i>j arts, and fciences. What is objected 

• Oi^utrf bwftf^f t1 ^u^fA. rUt. •> St nulla fmt gtm»Iis trig* TirrM fjf m/»— — 

CmfMfr»b*Uim Ttui^nHm ^funvn Tnj* Hfn^tku mU yutiu* th cttmtn fttt».. Luo. 
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againft this argument from fancied inundationsy cunfiagrathns^ ^c. ' has no weight 
with me. Let us fuppofc fome fuch great calamity to happen now. It muft be 
cither univcrfti, or not. If uftiverfal, fo that no body at all could be faved, then ei- 
ther there mull never be any more men, or they muft begin agiiinin iomcjirfi pa- 
rents. If it was only topical., afFc£l:ing fomc onetra£t of the globe, or if the tops 
of mountains more eminent, or rocks more firm rcmaind unaffected, or if there 
were (jffjf natural means left by which men might cfcape, confiderable numben 
muft certainly y«rwVtf.' and then it cannot be imagined, that they ihould all be 
abfolutely fo ignorant of every thing, that no one lliould be able to give an ac- 
count of fuch things as \^ qxq. common \ no one able co write, or read, or even to 
recoUeft that there were fuch things as letters ; none, that under flood any trade y 
none, that could tell what kind of habitation! they had, how they ufcd to be 
clothed, how their meat drcft , or even what their food was : not can it be thought, 
that all books, arms, manufafturcs of every kind, fhips, buildings, and all the 
produft of human skill and induftry now extant in the world ftiould bcfo«//i- 
verfally and utterly abolifhd, that no part, no vefltgium of them fhould remain j 
not fo much, as to give a hint toward the fpcedy rcftoration of neceftary arts at 
Icaft. The people cfcaping muft furc have clothes on, and many ncceftaries a- 
bout them, without which they could not efcape, nor outlive fuch a dreadful 
fcenc. In ftiort, no conflagration^ no flaod.^ no (/f/yrw^icMCanicrvethcobjedois 
purpofe, to reduce mankind to that ftate, which by ancient memoirs and many 
undeniable fymptoms we find them to have been in net many thoufandsof years 
fince i I fay, no dcftruftion can fcn'c his purpofe, but inch an one as makes 
thorough work, only fparing two or three couples, ftript of every thing, and the 
moft ftupiJandverieft blocks ^ to be picked out of the whole number : natural 
fools, or mere bominei fylvtftres would retain habits, and fall to their old way of liv- 
ing, as foon as they had the opportunity to do it. And fuppofe they never (Tiould 
have fuch an opportunity } yet neither would this fcrvc him effc£hially ; fince with- 
out Comc/uper natural Power intcrpofing fuch a revolution could not be brought a- 
boutj nor the naked creatures prcferved, nor the earth reformed out of its afhesand 
ruins after fuch a calcination, or difiblution, fuch a /o/d/demolition of every thing. 
To this give mc leave toadd, that tho many inundations, great earthquakes, vul- 
cano's and fiery eruptions have been in particulai- countnes ; yet there is no memo- 
ry or tcllimony of any fuch thing, that has ever been univcrfal % except per- 

* Ttr« iyfitUifiMtti k; •u.vrvt, 33 P V/« fpnks. * For whit his been {aid only in gencril, 

and prdomptivcly, to fcrve 3 caufc, fignifies nothing: no more than that icftimor)' in ATntbiw, 
whrre he Iccnu 'O aiJow, tha there hive been tinivcrfid confla^ratioas. ^m»ad§, fuyc he, mtutJtu 
imtHfut m /4ittt»t (^ cmtrtt ji^lutm tft t Nen »nt* mt t 
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haps of one deluge : and as to that, ii the genius of the language in which the 
relation is deliverd, and the manner of writing hiftory in it were well under- 
ftood, fome labord and mohminous attempts to account for it might have been 
prevented. And befide that, the fame record^ which tells the thing was, tells 
alfo how immediately God was concernd in it} that fome peribns afbually were 
faved } and that the people who then perifhd, as well as they who furvived, all 
defcended from Vftofirft parents: and if that authority be a fufficient proof of 
one part of the relation, it muft be fo of the reft. 

We may conclude then, that the human foul with its faculties of cogitation, 
&c. depends upon a Superior being. And who can this be but the .y«/»rtf«T* be- 
ing, or God? Of whom I now proceed to affirm, in the next place, that, 

XVI. Though His ejfence and manner of being is to us altogether incomprehenji- 
hjey yet vie may fay with affitrance, that He is free from all defers: or One, from 
whom all defeSs muft be removed. 

This propoiition hath in efieft been proved already •. However I will take 
the liberty to inlarge a little further upon it here. As our minds definite, 
they cannot without a contradi&ion comprehend what is infinite. And if they 
were inlarged to ever fo great a capacity, yet fo long as they retain their ge- 
neral nature, and continue to be of the fame kind, they would by that be only 
rcnderd able to apprehend more and more finite ideas > out of which, howfoever 
increafed or exalted, no pofitive idea oi the perfeEtionoi God can ever be form- 
ed. For a PerfeSl being muft be infinite, and pcrfcdly One : and in fuch a 
nature there can be nothing /»//f, nor zny compofition of finites. 

How ihould we comprehend the nature of the Supreme incorporeal beings 
or how He exifts, when we comprehend not the nature of the moft inferior 
fpirits, nor have any conception even of matter itfelf divefted of its acci- 
dents ? How fliould we attain to an adequate knowledge of the Supreme au- 
thor of the world, when we are utterly incapable of knowing the extent of the 
world itfelf, and the numbcrlefs undefcried regions, with their fcveral dates 
and circumftances, containd in it, never to be frequented or viflted by our phi- 
lofophy } nor can turn our felves any way, but we are fHU accofted with fome- 
thing above our underflanding ? If we cannot penetrate fo fai' into effe£ls, as to 
difcover them and their nature throughly, it is not to be cxpefted, that we 
(hould, that we can ever be admitted to fee through the myfteries of His aiturc^ 

; Prop. V, VI. 
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who is the Caufe^ fo far above them all. The Divine perfcftion then, and man- 
ner of being muft be of a kiad difFercnc from and above all that we can conceive. 

However, not with {landing ourown defedts, we may pofitively affirm there 
can be none in God ; fince He is perfeEl^ as we have feen, He cannot be defeifive 
or imptrftU. This needs no further proof. But what follows from it, I would 
have to be well undcrftood and rcmemberd : viz.. that from Him muft be re- 
moved isant of life and aBivity^ ignorance, impotence^ a&ing inconfiflently with 
reafon and truth, and the like. Becaufc thcfe are defeSls y defcft of knowledge, 
power, tiff. Thcfe are defefts and blemifhes even in us. And tho his pcrfcftion 
is above all our ideas, and of a different kind from the perfections of men or 
any finite beings j yet what would be a defcft in them, would be much more 
fuch in ///w, and can by no means be afcribed to Him '. 

Though we underltand not His manner of knowing things } yet ignorance 
being uniform and the fame in every fubjefit, we underfland what is meant by 
that word, and can literally and truly deny that to belong to Him. The like 
may be faid with refpeft to His power, or manner of opei-ati;ig, &c. And 
when we fpeak of the internal effential attributes of God pofitively, as that 
He is omnifcient, omnipotent, eternal, Sec. the intent is only to lay, that there 
is no object of knowledge or power, which He does not know or cannot do. 
He cxifts without beginning and end, &c. and thus wc keep ftill within the 
limits allowd by the propofition ^, That is, wc may fpeak thus without pre^ 
tending to comprehend His nature. And fo, 

XVII. fFe may conftder God as operating in the produBion and government of 
the world, and may draw conchfwns fnm His works, as they are called, notwith- 
flandiHg an) thing which has been faid ". Becaufe this we can do without com- 
prehending the manner of His exiftence. Nay, the contemplation of His 
works leads us into a neceflity of owning, that there muft be an incomprchen- 
fiblc Being at the head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode, in which the world depends upon Him 
and He influences and difpofes things, becaufc this enters into His nature, and 
the one cannot be undcrftood without the other ; yet if I fee things, which 
I know cannot be felf-exifient, and obfei-vc plainly ■unoeconomy and deftgn inihQ 
difpofition of them, I may conclude that there is feme Being, upon whom 
their exiftence doth depend, and by whom they aie modeld j may call this 

If tbat in TiriT.d haj been (not a tjueftion, is it is ther^ but) in aflirmatiotii ff « IjtDmuh 
^c mnfrttrtm. what a bitter reflexion had it been upon the heathen licit/? " ^h'A' • 
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Being GOD, or the Author and Governor of the world, 6? c- without con- 
tradiSing my felf or truth : as I hope it will appear from what has been faid, 
and is going to be faid in the next proportion. 

XVIII. God^ who gives exiftence to the world, does aJfo govern it by His pro- 
vidence. Concerning this grand queftion, Whether there is a Divine providence, 
or not, I ufc to think, for my felf, after the following manner. 

Firft, The world may be (aid to be governed ^at leaft cannot be faid to be 
ixi^ifmr&'^ or left to fludtuatc fortuitouflyj, if there are laws, by which natural 
(ou/es aft, the fcvcial phenomena in it fucceed regularly, and, in general, the 
conftitution of things is preferved : if there are rules obfefved in the produftion 
of herbs, trees, and the like: if the feveral kinds o£ animals are, in proportion 
to their feveral degrees and ftations in the animal kingdom, fumifhd with fa^ 
eulties proper to direSl and determin their aftions j and when they aft accord- 
ing to them, they may be faid to follow the law of their nature : if they are 
placed and provided for fuitably to their refpe£tive natures and wants •, or 
^which amounts to the fame thing^ if their natures are adapted to their cir- 
cumftances •> ; if, laftly, particular cafes relating to rational beings are taken 
care of in fuch a manner, as will at laft agree bed with reafon. 

Secondly, If there are fuch laws ioid provijions, they can come originally from 
no other being, but from Him who is the yfuthor of nature. For thofe laws, 
which refolt from the natures of things, their properties, and the ufe of their 
faculties, and may be faid to be written upon the things themfelves, can be 
the laws of no other : nor can thofe things, whofe very being depends upon 
God, exift under any condition repugnant to His will > and therefore can be 
iubjeft to no laws or difpofitions, which He would not have them be fubjeft 
to } that is, which are not His. Befide, there is no other being capable of 
impofing laws, or any fcheme of government upon the world j becaufe there 
is no other, who is not himfelf part of the world, and whofe own exiftence 
doth not depend upon Him. 

Thirdly, By the providence of God I mean His governing the world by fucb 
laws, and making fuch provifions, as are mentiond above. So that if there 
ire fuch, there is a Divine providence. 

■ a»3D 'Jra ny a^OSn 'npO, as the yews fpeak. » I flttB not pretend here to meddle 

with particular cafes relating to intinimau or trrMiaml beings ; fiichas are mentiond iaMt.iuM, 
(a leafs Ming from a tree, a fpider's catching a flie,(^f.) and which are there £ud to be 110^ mp)33. 
Tho it is hard to fcparate thele many times from the cafes of rational beings ; as alfb to compre- 
hend what IIDA mpO> ptrfk^ Hccidtnt, is. 
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Lajllyy It is not impoffti^U, that there fhoiild hefucb : on the contmry, we have 
juft rcafons to bcliev'C there are. It would be an abfurd afTcrrion to fny, that 
any thing is impoJ^He to a being vvhofc nature is infinitely above our comprc- 
heniion, if the tcnns do tioi imply a contradiSiioa : but we may with confidence 
aflcrt, that it is impoffibk for any thing, whofc exifltnce flows from fuch a being, 
ever to grow fo far out of His reach, or be lb emancipated from under Him, 
that the manner of its exiftencc ihould not be regulated and detcrmind by Him. 

As to inanimate fub flame i^ we fte the caic to be really jullas it was fuppofed 
before to be. The heavenly and greater bodies keep their ftations, or peilevere 
to go the fame circuits over and over by a certain law. Little bodies or particles, 
ol- the lame kind, obferve continually the fame rtthi of attrafting, repelling, i§c. 
When there arc any feeming variations in nature, they proceed only from the 
difFcient circumftances and combinations of things, adbing all the while under 
their ancient la^i. Wc are fo fer acquainted with the laws of gravitation and 
motion, that we are able to calculate their efFcfts, and fcrve our fch-cs of them, 
Supplying upon many occafions the defect of power in our felves by mechani- 
cal powers, which never fail to anfwer according to the eflabUfljment . Briefly, 
we fee it fo far from being impoJftbU^ that the inanimate world ihould be go- 
vemd by U-m^ that all the parts of it are obnoxious to laim by them inviolable. 

As to vegetables, we fee alfo how they are determind by certain met bods prc- 
fcrijbed them. Each fort is produced fiom its proper feedj hath the fame tex- 
ture of fibres j is nouriftid by the fame kind of juices out of the earth, digeft- 
ed and prepared by the fame kind of veflels, y?. Trees receive annually their 
peculiar hvcries, and bear their proper fruits : flowers are drell, each fa- 
mily, in the fame colors, or divcrfify their fartiions after a certain manner pro- 
per to the kind, and breath the fame elTences : and both thefc and all other 
kinds obferve their feafons } and iccm to have their fevciial profcflions and trades 
appointed tbem-, by which they produce fuch food and manuftctures ('pardon 
the catachrefii)t as may fat isfy the wants of animals. Being fo vciy ncceflary, 
they, or at Icaft the moft ufcful, grow eaftly : being fixt in the earth, infen- 
fiblc, and not made for focicty, they are generally <<i f'"«s,p.w ; being liable to a 
great confumption both of them and their feeds, they yield great quantities of 
ihcfe, in order to repair and multiply their race, (^c. So that here is evi- 
dently a regulation, by which the feveral orders are prcfervcd, and the ends of 
them anfwerd according to their firft eflablifiment too. 

Then as to animals, there are laws^ which mut. mutand. arc common to them 
with inanimate beings and vegetables,or at Icaft fuch as rcfcmble * their bws. The 

* fUnj in tuf cliapter Dt triint muitr* in/ath, Sec. treats of trera in terms takes from animals. 
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individuals of the fcvTral kinds of thofc, as of theft, have the fame (general) 
fhape and members, to be managed after the fame manner : have t]\f:famt veOels 
rcplenilTid with ihcfaffte kinds of fluids, and furnifhd with \ht fame glands for 
the feparatjon and dirt ribution of fuch parts of them, as anfwer the /if»f inten- 
tions in them all : arc ftimulated by the fame appetites and uncafineflcs to take 
in their food, continue their breed, £3* c. And whatever it is, that proceeds thus 
in a manner lb like to that of vegetables, according to fixt methods, and keeps 
in the fitme general track as they do, may be faid to obfene and be under fome 
Hke rule or/rfw, which either operates upon and limits \tab extra, or was given 
itwith its nature. But there are, moreover, certain obligations rcfulting from the 
{everaldegi^eesofrcafonandrenfc, orlenfeonly, of which we cannot butbccon- 
fcjousin ourfcl\-es,andobfer\'efomc faint indications in the kinds bclows us, and 
which can be lookt upon as nothing leis than lawsy by which animals are to move 
and manage themfclves; that is, otherwift cxpreft, by which the Author of their 
Taxwr^govcrm them. 'Tis true ibefe laivs may not impole an abfolutc neceflity, nor 
be of the lame rigor with thofe of inanimate and merely paflive beings, bccaul'e the 
beings which are fubjeftto thcfe ('mcnatleart)maybc fuppofed inlbmcmeafure 
free,and to a£t upon fome kind of principles or motives : yet Itill they may have the 
nature oflawi^ tho they may be broken j and may malcc a part of that providence by 
which God adminipers the affain of the world. Whatever advantages I obtain by 
my own free endeavours, and right ufc of thoic faculties and powers I have, I look 
upon them to be as much the effc^Sts oi God" s providence and government, as if they 
weregiven me immediately by Him, without my afting j fince all my faculties and 
abilities ^whatever they are) depend upon Himy and arc as it were injirumenn of 
His providence tomein refpeftof luch things as may be procured by them". 

To finifli this head ; it is fo far from being imps£ibky that the fcvenil tribes of <»- 
nimah fhould be fo made and placed, as to find proper ways of fuppoiting and 
defending thcmfelvcs (I mean, fo for as it is confirtcnt with the general occonomy 
of the world : for fome cannot well fubGft without the dcftruftion of fome others), 
that, on the contrary, we fee men, hearts, birds, fifhes, infects all have organs and 
faculties adapted to their rcipective circumftances and opportunities of finding 
their proper food or prey, i^c. c\'en to the aftonifhment of them who attend to 
the hiftory of naturc. If men, who feem to have more wants than any other 
kind, meet with difficulties in maintaining life, it is bccaufe they themfelves, 
not contented with what is decent and convenient onXy, have by their luxuries and 
Jcandalous neglect of their reafon made life expcniive. 

' Therefore if thofc Ejfents m Jeftphtis, who arc fiid i,ti p. ©w itttr^Aiirar t« ttJot*, excluda) 
kuman endeavours, they muft be much in the wrong. 
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The "jucrld then being not left in a ftate of confiifion or as a chaos, but reducecHn- 
to ord€rnn<i methodtzed forages to come j the feveral fpccies of beings having their 
offices and provinces a^«£/ them i plants and animals fubfirtenccy?/ out for thcmj 
and as they gooff, fucccifors di/^oiVv/^rf to relieve them, and carry on xhzfiheme^ 
&c. that the j9o^W//>' only ofa^fKc? ^/providence iliould be all owd, is ceitainly /«« 
medefi a demand. We fee, or may fee, tliat in fail there is fucb a pro\'idence ». 

The great difficulty is, how to account for th-nf rffvidence, which is called /)jr- 
tkular J or that, w h ich refpccts I'principally) part'uitlar men . For rational beings 
and free agents are capable of doing and deferving wf//, or til. Some will make a 
right ufe of their faculties and opportunities, fome will mt : the vicious may, or 
may not repent, or repent and rclap/e : fome fall into evil habits through inadver- 
tence, bad examples, and the like, rather than any defign : and thefe want to be re- 
claimd : fome may be fuppofed to worfbip Godand to crave His protection and 
bleflingj^i;. and then a proper anfwer to their prayers may be humbly expected. 
Hence many and great differences will arifc, which will require from a governor 
fuitable incouragements, rewards, coiTeptions, punillimcnts j and that fomefhould 
be protected and fortunate, others not, or Ids. Now i\\c good or /// llatc of a 
man here, his fafcty or danger, happinefs or unbappincfs depend upon many 
things, which feem to be icarce all capable of being determind by providence. 
They depend upon what he does bimfelfy and what naturally follows from his 
own behaviour ; upon what is done by others^ and may cither touch him at the lame 
time, or reach him afterward : upon the courfe of nature, which mull: affcdt him : 
and, in fine, upon many /««Vf»/J, of which no account is to be given ''. As to what 
be doti bimfelf, it is impoflible for him, as things are in this maze of life, to know 
always what tends to happinefs, and what not ; or if he could know, that, which 
ought to bcdone, may not be within the compafs of his powers. Then, if the 
a£tionsof other men are free, how can they be determind to be orAy fucb, as 
may be cither good or bad (as the cafe requires) for fome other particular man j 
fincc fuch a determination fecms inconCflent with liberty ? Belidc, numbers of 
men afting every one upon the foot of their own private freedom, and the 
Icvcral degrees of fcnfc and ability which they refpeciively have, their a6ts, as 
they cither confpire, or crofs and obliquely impede, or perhaps directly meet 

' Ut fiqtut in itmttm ttUt^iMm, ant in gymanjlitm, mm inferum vtntrit, citm vidcat emitrnmrtrkm 
TAtimem, medum, iifafimum, nen peffttA fint cauf» fitri jmUe*rt, fed tjft jtli^utm inttlligMt, ^itifrd- 
fit, & tm ftrmtur, ttc. Cic- *• Little tilings hive many rimes anforefren and great cflc^t; 

($• nntr4. The bare fight of a fig, (Iiewn in the ftnatc-houfc at Remr, ocnfiond Carrh/ij* to he 
dcftroyd ; ijtteJ n»n Trtii*, »ut Tr^^m*nus, mnCmnnt iufa inpptts Rimnni neminii ferjiecrt f»tutrf . 
utn (sfirM pMnica ad tertinm Upidtm v»lUt», ftru^ue Cellini ndc^uimm ifft Humiiiit. PUn. 
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«nd oppofe each other, and have different effcsfts upon men of different makes,oii 
in different circuntJiaMces, muflcaufe a flrange embarras, and intangle the plot*. 
And as to the cour/e ef nature, ifa^Wmanbepaflingbyan infirm building, jufl 
in the article of falling, can it be expected, that God fhould fufpend the force 
of gravitation till he is gone by, in order to his delivei-ance j or can we think 
it would be increafed, and the fall haftend, if a bad man was there, only that 
he might be caught, cruflid, and made an example ? If aman'sfafety orprofpe- 
rity fhould depend upon winds or rains, muil »ew motions be impreft upon die 
atraofphere, and new directions given to the floating parts of it, by fome ex.- 
traordinary and new influence fi-om God ? Mufl clouds be fo precipitated, or 
kept in fufpence«, as the cafe of a particular man or two requires? To which 
' add, that the differing and many times contrary interefts of men are fcarce to 
be reconciled. The wind, which carries one into the /or/, drives another back 
to fta i and the rains, that are but juil fufHcient upon the biJls, may drown the 
inhabitants of the valleys ^. In ihort, may we expeft miradet < .* or can there 
be a particular providence, a providence that fuits thejeveral cafei and {Mayers !of 
individuals, without a continual repetitUn of them, and iorcc frequently com> 
mitted upon the laws of nature, and the freedom of intelligent agents ? For 
my part, I verily believe there may. For, 

I . It feems to me not impofjible, that God fhould know nohat is to come ; lOn 
the contrary, it is highly reafonable to think, that He does and mult know 
things /«/««. Whatever happens in the world, which.<ioes not come imme- 
diately from Him, muft either be the effeft of mechanical cauies, or of the 
motions of living beings and free agents. For chance we have ieen already is 
no caiife. Now as to the former, it catmot be impoffibk for Him, upon whom 
the being and nature of every thing depends, and who therefore muft intimate- 
ly know all their powers and what effeds they will have, to fee through the 
whole train of caufes and effeds, and whatever will come to pafs in that 

» WMe every one pufhes his own defigns, they muft interfere, and hinder one another. Aifum- 
tttumfucctdtre honortm Certimtts, iter ir^eftum ftetrt vM. Lucr. "Or is it not more like- 

ly, va.grn iuu^o/AUCi, T Werwarr* ^^ainrr, i xtui xtr iu {) (in P/tfOIM'S words) ? « Some, 

thing more than this we meet with in Onj.'s paraphrafe, where it it £ud, that upon Af^^'s prayer 
fr4y-\N Sy ?>*I0»3 m!? rrna mm NntOO. Which lame place S*/»i explains after the famemanneri 

^Nb ^y'•x^ t^i» nMso vrwD (nis» qw- 1 nnsi] )r3n m!? [-«od]. <» in zjm»*», Ti» 

x}itirrtn i fSfi fiaftM xvj^rra htxnuf*f i '~, fircr i j yf*{y«t itru Itrif i 3 loa^wf, iiAiw. ' Some 

have talked to this purpole. So R. Al6o fays oi fome prophets and hh*fiJim, ^tA ystSD I3u;<ur 
D^13yi ^inw- So R. if. AM>. that the good or evil, which happens to a man in this worl^ 
by way of reward or punifhrnent, ni»nn 13 aiU?n' THDJ DJ t<ini DJn nwyoa pi HT J'^ 

ca^y bw unjo Nina;. So Atari. 'oi innauna D^yaon rwwo Nin ^nbNn nt>o>n. And 
Kcoxdlngly in Sed. ttfh. we find this thankfghfing : laoy Ql' baaw TD) by --"nJN oniO. 
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way* : nay, it is impsjfihlt,^ that He fhould not do it. We our fclvcs, if we 
are fatisfied of the goodnefs of the materials of which a machine is made, and 
underltand the force and determination of thofc powers by which it is moved, 
can tell what it will do, or what will be the cflfe£t of it. And as to thole thing* 
which depend upon the w/MM/ar^' motions of free agents, it is well known, that 
men (by whom learn how to judge of the reft) can only be free with refpect 
to fuch things as arc within x!(itix fphere ; not girat, God knows : and their free- 
dom with refpect to thde can only confift in a liberty either to act, without 
any incumbent neceflity, as their owjj rfii/o« and judgment iliall dctermin them j 
or to »if^/f^ their rational fitcukics, and not ufethem at all, but fufFcr thcmfclvcs 
to be carried away by the lendences and inclinations of the body, which left 
thus to itfelf acts in a manner mtchankallj. Now He, who knows what h in 
mens power, what not j knows the malte of their bodies, and all the mecbanifm 
and propenfions of them , knows the nature and extent of their underftandings, 
and what will deterrain them this or that way ; knows all the proccfs of natu- 
ral for fecondj caufes, and confcquently how thefe may work upon them ^ : He, 
1 fay, who knows all this, may know what men will do, if He can but know 
this one thing more, viz. whether they will ufe their rational faculties or not. 
And fince even we ourfelves, mean and defective as we are, can infonte meafure 
conceive, how fo much as this may be done, and feem to want but one ftep to 
finifh the account, can wc with anyfhew of rcafondeny to a PerfeSl being this 
one article more, or think that He cannot do that tooj efpecially if we call to 
mind, that this very power of ujing our own faculties is held of Him * ? 

Obfcrve what a (agacity there is in fome«r», not only in refpect of phyfi- 
cal caufes and effects, but alfo of the future actings of mankind j and how 
very cafic it is many times, if the pcrfons concernd, their ch.iracters, and cir- 
cumrtances are given, to forefce what they will do : as alfo to foretel many 
general events, tho the intermediate tranfactions upon which they depend are 
not known ''. Confider how much more remarkable this penetration is in 
fame men, than in otben r conddcr further, that if there be any mifids more 
perfect than the human, (and who can befo conceited of himfelf as toquefti- 
on this ?) they mull have it in a Hill more eminent degree, prep0rtiona~ 
tie to the excellence of their natures : in the lail pkce, do but allow 

« What Stnee» &ys of the Gods (in the heathen ftyle), may be laid of the true God. Ni>t»tfiiiti 
tftr'u fiu ftr'ni ■■ tmruum^ut iili rtriua ftr innnm Jh»s iturdrttm /arnim m aftrto ftmptr <r?j nebitix 

' !f/' >'t>J}r* -vtimtints in cauf»rum erJme funt, qxi certm tjl Dt», tjuf^itt frdfcitnti* caiumitur, &t. 
S. 4iiA. <• £t/i ^utm txitum »cm hubitur* ft, divimrt ntma fattfi i umtn itUi txiium 

vWf*, <J>f . and after, ^Htm tg» turn vidtt »nir49, t^uam t*. qtt* tculit etrwmns. Cic. 
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(as you muftj this power of difcerning to be in God proportionable to His nature, 
as in lower beings it is proportionable to their s^ and then it becomes infinite i 
and then again, the future actions of free agents are at once all unlocked, and 
cxpofed to His view. For that knowledge is not infinite, which is limited to 
things ^»^ ox prefent or which <:ome to pafs neceffdrily. 

After all, what has been faid is only a feeble attempt to fhew, how far even -we 
can go toward a conception of the manner, in which future things may be 
known : but as we have no adequate idea of an infinite and perfeft Being, His 
powers, and among them His power of knowing, mull infinitely pafsall ourun- 
derftanding. It mud be fomething different from and infinitely tranfcending 
all the modes of apprehending things, which we know any thing of*. 

We know matters of fa£t by the help o£ our finfes, the ftrcngth of memory, 
impreflions made upon ^/&«»^, or the r<r/or/ of others (tho that indeed is compre* 
headed voider fenfes. For that, whichwcknowonlyby report, in pmperfpeak- 
ing we only know the report of, or we have heard it) j and all thefe ways do fup- 
pofc thofe matters either to be prefent, or once to have been : but is it therefore 
impojjible, that there fhould be any other ways of knowing? This is fo fiir from 
being true, that, fince God has no organs of {enlation, nor fuch mean faculties 
as the beft of ours are, and confequently cannot know things in the way which 
we know them in, if He doth not know them hyiomeother way. He cannot 
know them at all, even tho they were prefent : and therefore there mufl be o- 
tber ways, or at leaft another way of knowing even matters of faft. And fince 
the difficulty we find in determining, whether future matters of fa£k may be 
known, arifes chiefly from this, that we in reality confider, without minding 
it, whether they may be known in our way of knowing > it vanishes, when wc 
recoiled, that they are andmufl be known to God by fome other way : and not 
only fo, but this muft be fome way, that is perfe£b and worthy of Him. Future, or 
wlmt to us is future, may be as truly the objed of Divine knowledge, as /r*/?»/ is 
of ours : nor can we ^ tell, what refpeft paft, prefent, to come, have to the Divine 
mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf men there is no fuch thing as found, to 
blind no fuch thing as light or color : nor, when thefe things are defined and ex- 
plaind to them in the beft manner, which their circumftances admit, are they ca- 
pable of knowing Aow they are apprehended. So here, we cannot tell how future 
things are known perhaps, any more than deaf or blind people what founds or co- 
lors are, and bow they arc perceived j but yet there may be a way of knowing tboje, 

• wnyvv \irM nyn' ni ps». m«/w. it differs not ns'yon poa Vasi xib loynyi a^a. U- 

* Jxttsri, ftiid y$tat tgi, ^uid ntqutat: to n&Luertfiuf'i words more properly. 
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as well as there is of perceiving tbefe. As they want a fifth fenfe to perceive 
(bunds or colors, of which they have no notion : fo perhaps we miiy want a_/?x/i& 
fenfc, or fome faculty^ of which future events may be the proper objects. Nor 
have we any more reafon to deny, that there is in nature fucb a fenfc or faculty, 
than the deaf or blind have to deny, that there is fuch a lenfe as that of hearing 
^T feeing. 

We can never conclude, that it is impoffthk for an infinitely perfcft Being to 
know what a free agent will fjEfoo/e to do, till we can comprehend all the powers 
of fuch a Being, and that is till we our felves are infinite and perfcft '. So far 
are we from being able to pronounce with anyfliew of reafon, that it v&.impoffible 
there fhould be fuch knowledge in God. 

In the laft place, this knowledge is not only not impofftbUy but that which has 
been already proved concerning the Deity and His perfeftion doth ncceflarily 
infer, that nothing can be hid from Him. For if ignorance be an imperfcfti- 
on, the ignorance of future a£t5 and events muft be fo : and then if all imper- 
feftions are to be denied of Him, this mufi. 

There is indeed a common prejudice againftthe prefctence (as it is ufually call- 
ed) of God i which fuggeils, that, if God foreknows things. He foreknows 
them infallibly or certainly : and if fo, then they are certain j and if certain, 
then they are no longer matter of freedom. And thus prcfcicnce and freedom are 
inconfiilent. Butfure the nature of a thing is not changedhy being known, or 
known before hand. For if it is known truly, it is known to be what it is; and 
therefore is notalterdby this. The tmth is, God forcfecs,or rather fees the a<5tions 
of free agents, bccaufe they wjV/ bey not that they will be, becaulc Hcfore/ees 
them ''. If I fee an objeft in a certain place, the veracity of my faculties fup, 
pofed, it is certain that object is there : but yet it cannot be faid, it is there becaufe 
I fee it there, or that my feeing it there is the caufeof its being there: but be- 
caufc it is tbere^ therefore \fie It there. It is the objeft, that detcrmins my fen- 
fation ; and fo in the other cafe, it is a future choice oi the free agent, that detcr- 
mins the prelcience, which yet may be infallibly true =. 

Let us put thefe two contradiftory propofitions, £ (fome particular m^n) will 
goto church next Sunday^ and & will not go to church next Sunday > and let us fup- 

• To attmopt to comprdieiiii the manner of God's knowing is the fiine as to endeavour ,ntTJ\p 

Win \im-». M*im. * i/atsQ -iu^enh -i:nn >vuv !si> rrn'urnoa inyn-. M*im. Much 

might te inlcrted upon this fubjcft (out of Ahttrb. particularly) which I (hjJl omit. * Shmt 

imim /« mtmerij ttt-i nan to^it f»il* *£i ^m« frttnitrHnt j Jit Dtm frtfdiniM /us nan cepf fatitnd* 
^m* futur* fwit. S. Aoft. 
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pofewithall, thatBis/r*^, and that his going or not going depends merely upon 
his owtt 'will. In this cafe he may indeed do cither, but yet he can do but one of 
thefe two things, either go, ox not go i andonehe muftdo. One of thefe pro- 
pofitions therefore is now true j but yet it is not the truth of that propofition, 
which forces him Xo do what is containdin it: on the contrary, the truth of the 
propofition arifes from what he (hall cboofe to do. And if that truth doth not 
force him, the foreknowledge of that truth will not. We may fure fuppofe B 
himfelf to knoiio certainly before hand, which of the two he will choofe to do, 
whether to go to church or not (I mean fo far as it depends upon his choice on- 
ly^ : and if fo, then here is B's o\fn foreknowledge confident with his freedom : 
and if we can but, further, fuppofe God to know as much in this refpe6b as B does, 
there will be God's foreknowledge confident with Ks freedom. 

In a word, it involves no contradiSion to aflert, that God certainly knows 
what any man will choofe j and therefore that he fhould do this cannot be faid 
to be impijjible. 

z. It v&notimpojjiblc^ that fuch /awj of nature, and fuch a y<r/« of caufes and 
effefts vazy he originally defignd, that not only general provifions may be made 
for the feveralfpecies of beings, hut even particular cafes, at lead many of them, 
may alfo be provided for \fithout innovations or alterations in the courfe of na- 
ture •• It is true this amounts to a prodigious fcheme, in which all things to 
come are as it were comprehended imder one view, edimated, and laid together : 
but when I confider, what a mafs of wonders the univcrfe is in other regards } 
what a Being God is, incomprebenjibly gTea.tand^erfe& ; that He cannot be igno- 
rant of any thing, no not of the future wants and deportments of particular men j 
and that all things, which derive from Him as the Fird caufe, mud do this fo as to 
be confiflent one with another, and in fuch a manner, as to make one compaH fy- 
dem, befitting fo great an Author : I fay, when I confider this, I cannot deny 
fuch an adjufiment of things to be within His power ''. The order of events, pro- 
ceeding from the fettlement of nature, may be as compatible with the due and rca- 
fonable fuccefs of my endeavours and prayers (as inconfiderablc a part of the world 
as I am *^), as with any otherthingor phenomenon how great foever, 

• Ihings cometopafs i >m»t«« ^wi>e«< umXhS^uh ix»T» >iym' and even ri rfMitftTtfa, hlrmrt' 
rux^*i ^ nuivfetf^cci nibXfa. Tlot. That in Sttttca looks femething like this : Htt diet, fitbmns 
nm mtti » J»vt,ftdjit »mni» difftfit*, ut m iti^m, qu* *b illt nm fimt, tammfiu r»ti«nt ntn 
Hunt: qint ilUtu tfi.-^Hitm ttfi Ju^ttr ilU nunc tun fMeit, fecit utjlertnt. •> Thisfiemt 

t* be what EuftUns n^eans, when he fays, that DivnK province does (among other things) r«!V 
a«T«t «v/ft|ta<i«r> tw tinfiif r«|iir i^nftitir. < Tv •jS idiu»> iv l/*Kirri fUrfut iyuc^a, ia Thilo'i 

wonk. 
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Perhaps my meaning may be made more intelligible thus. Suppofe M (fome 
man) ceruiinly to /orf Jttfow fome way or other that, when he fhould come to be 
upon his dcath-bcd, L would petition for Come particular legacy ; in a manner fb 
carneft and humble, and with fuch a good difpofition, as would render it pro- 
per to grant his requefl ; and upon this M makes his laji 'will, by which he devilcs 
to L that which was tobcasked, and then locks up the to/Y/j and all this many 
years before the death of M, and whiUl L had yet no expectation or thought of 
any fuch thing. When the time comes, the/>f////u« is made, ^ind granted ; not 
by making any new will, but by the old one already made, and without altera- 
tion : which legacy had, notwkhftanding that, never been left had the petition 
never been preferred. The grant may be called an cffcft of a future a£l, and 
depends as much upon it, as if it had been made after the aft. So if it had 
been forcfccn, that L would not fo much as asky and had therefore been left 
out of the will ; this prefer ition would have been caufed by his carriage, iho 
much later than the date of the will. In all this is nothing hard to be admitted, 
if M be allowd to foreknow the cafe*. And thus the prayers, which good men 
offer to the jill-kaowi»g God, and the negkSi of others, may find fitting eflc£ts 
already forecafted in the coiiifc of nature. Which pojjlbility may be extended 
to the labors of men, and their behaviour in general. 

It is obvious to every one's obfervation, that mfact particular men are very com- 
monly (at Icaftinfomcmcafurcj rewarded orpuniflidby thc^fwera/ laws and me- 
thods of nature. The natural (thonotconftant) attendents and confcquences of 
virtue are peace, health, and felicity j of vice, lofs of philofophical pleafurcs, a 
diiJcaJcd body, debts, and difficulties. Now then, if B be virtuous and iapfy, C vi- 
tioui and at lail miferabUy laboring under a late and fruitlefi rcmorfc j tho thij 
comes to pal's through the natural tendence of things, yet ihefe two cafes, being 
fuppofcd fuch as require, the one that B ihould be favord, the other that C 
fhould (uSkt for his wickednefs, arc as effectually provided fer^ as if God ex- 
erted his power in fome peculiar way on this occafion. 

3. It is not impofftbkf that men, whofe natures and actions are fereknown, may 
be introduced into the world 'm{\ic\\times^ places^ and other i-;rc«»»^i»H«/, as that 
tbciracts and behaviour may not only coincide with thc^fflfrj/ plan of things, but 
alfoanfwer many private cafes too •*. The planets and bigger parts of the world 

• The oie here put miy pcrhi|»s fuppt/ an anfwer to that, whicfa is laid to MiJIm. maff. Bir»k, 
'»31 »i\irni>Bn n >-in-i3yv;> pyiJf. ^ \i ?Ut» had not been born in the time of Soermn, in 

all probabilitjr he had not been wliit he wu. And therefore > with lMljnnmt'$ tavor, he might have 
rnibn to thank God, qitiJ Aihtmri^ii [tiMiiu tffet}, f^ ^tiid ttn^fpriini Stiriftii. JuA as ii.AntMi- 
mu ^a'^Xi, gntcfuUjr, to the GodsTaytMat'A7««.Mtn, 'r«fiMi>i M»(>^. 
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we cannot but fee arc difpofed into fuch places and order, that they together 
make a nchlc Jj/Jtem, without having their natural powers of attraftion (or the 
force of that which is equivalent to attraftionj or any of the lawi of motion re- 
ftraindox alter d. On the contnryy being rightly placed, they by the obfervation of 
tbefe become fubfervient to the main defign. Now why may there not be in 
the Divine mind fomcthing like a projc6kion of the future binary of mankind,, 
as well as of the order and motions and various afpe£b of the greater bodies 
of the world ? And then why fliould it not be thought poj^ble for men, as well, 
as for them, by fome fecret law, tho of another kind, or rather by the prefi- 
dence and guidance of an unfcen governing power, to be brought into their 
places in fuch a manner as that by the free ufe of their faculties, the conjuQ6tions 
and oppofitions of their interefb and inclinations, the natural influence and weight 
of their feveral magnitudes and degrees of parts, power, wealth, (^e. they may 
confpire to make out the fcheme ? And then again, fince generals confifl of par- 
ticulars, and in this fcheme are comprehended the a£bions and cafes q£ particular 
men, they cannot be fb fituated refpedively among the reft of their fpeciesasto- 
be ferviceable to the principal intention, and fall properly into the general dia» 
gram of afllairs, unlefs they and their feveral aftings and cafes do in the main cor- 
lefpond one to another, and fit among themfelves, or at leaft arc not incpnfiflent. 

Herc is no implication of any contradiEiion or abfurdity in all this : and thercforc 
it may at leaft be iwAy fuppofed. And if fo, it will follow, that i. particular 
providence may be compatible with the TatxinX freedom of mens aftions. Such; 
a fuppofltion is certainly not beyond the power of an almighty, perfeSt Being; 
it is moreover worthy of Him, and what they, who can dwell a while upon 
.thofe words, and take their import, muft believe. 

The ancients I am peifuaded had fome fuch thoughts as thefe. For they 
were genenWy fatalijls, and yet do not fcem to have thought, that they were 
not mafters of their own actions *. 

4. It is not impojjible (for this i%all that I contend for herej, that many things,, 
fuitable to feveral cafes, may be brought to pafs by means of fecret and fome- 
times fudden influences on our minds '', or the minds of other men, whofe afts^ 
may. afleft us. For infknce } if the cafe ihould require, tlut N fhould be de« 

* Il»t» and the Stoics, nf.tlut. nuke f»tt to be nfUitXttuti iirtSt nriy fS^iv, en tiwfto'X.tK^ >^ t\ 
*mf' ifiiStf if* rk f^ itftm^M, tm ^ im/ituf&cu. *> The Heathen were of this opinion : other* 

wife Htmtr could have had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as be doth, T« Jl' itf ixt 
^^1^ ^« i^M y>MvxS7fn 'A&in- 'AAi ri« i^marm Tfi^t f;iM(«- and thclikc often. FlutArtJhexfhim 
thefi poflages thus. Oix wwu^n-* nm f0ffr«^3 ^ ■^'*'> '"^* lumnm rv x(*»lprtr iA' »et^ 'f- 
vmZ»A>f, «»« lnurmrun cffMw <Siy*iy»t' and afterwards the Gods are &id to bd^ xneu/f 4«'X>k t) 
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liverd from fome threatening ra/>, or from fome misfortune^ which would cer- 
tainly befall him, if he fliould go fuch a way at fuch a time, as he intended : 
upon this occafion fome neia leafons m;iy be prcfentcd to his mind, why he 
ihould not go at all, or not /ie«, or not by that read ; or he may forget to go. 
Or, if he is to be delivcrd from fome d;mgerou.s f »?«»;, cither fome new turn 
given to his thoughts may divert him fi-om going where the enemy will be, or 
the enemy may be after the fame manner diverted from coming where he ihall 
be, or his [the enemy's] refcntment may be qualified, or fome proper method 
of defence may be fuggctled, or degree of refolutlon and vigor excited. After 
the fame manner not only delivenmces from dangers and troubles, but advanta- 
ges and fucccfles may be conferred ; or on the other lldc, men may, by way of 
punifhment for crimes committed, incurr mifchiefs and calamities. Ifay, thcfc 
things and fuch like may be. For fince the motions and a£tions of men, which 
depend upon their wills, do alfo depend upon their judgments, as thcfr again do 
upon the prefsnt appearances or non-appearances o^x\-\m^% in their minds ; if a nfjs 
profpeft of things can be any way produced, the lights by which they are fccn 
alterdy new forces and dire6tions imprcft upon the fpirits, pafllons gxalted or 
»hatedj the power of judging inlivend or dtbilitattdy or the attention taken off, 
without any fufpcniion or alteration of the ftanding laws of nature, then with-, 
out that WW volitions, defigns, mcafures, or a ccflation of thinking may alfo be 
produced, and thus many things prevented, that otherwife would i?, and many 
brought about, that would not. But that this is tai* from being impojjibk, (cems 
clear to njc. For the operations of the mind following in great meafurc the pre* 
fcnt difpofition of the body,(oa\c thoughts and defigns, orabfences of mind, may 
proceed from corporeal caufcs, acting according to the common laws of matter 
and motion thcmfelvcs j and fo the cafe may fall in with n. 2. or they may be oc- 
cafiond by fomething (aid or done by other men > aivd then the calc may be broitght 
under n. j. or they maybecaulcd by thefuggellion, andimpulfc, or other filcnt 
communications ot fomeyJ)jr;/aa/^«"«i; i perhaps the Deity himfelf For that fuch 
imperceptible influences and ftill whifpersmay be, none of us all can pofitively 
deny: that is, we cannot know certainly, that there are no fuch things. On 
the contrary, I believe there are but few of them who have made obfervations 
upon themfelves and their affairs, but muft, when they refleft on life paft and 
the various adventures and events in it, find many inftances, in which their ufual 
judgment and fenlc of things cannot but leem to thcmlclvcs to have been evtr- 
TuUdy they knew notbywbaty nori&flW, novwby (i.e. they have done tilings, 

tkiitm*, ixfi CallidemdM, who dcCgnd the poiToa for Ptxedtrtu, io Lucqo. 
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which afterwards they wonder how they came to do) > and that thcfe aftions 
have had confequences very r^warit^^fe in their hiftory*. I fpeak not here of 
men dementated with wine, or inchanted with fome temptation : the thing 
holds trae of men even in their fober and more confidcring feafons. 

That there may be pojjibly fuch infpirations of new thoughts and counfels 
may perhaps further appear from this > that we fo frequently find thoughts a- 
rifing in our heads, into which we are led by no difcourfe, nothing we read, h9 
clue of reafoning j but they furprife and come upon us from we know not what 
quarter •». If they proceeded fi-om the mobility of fpirits, ftraggling out of or- 
der, and fortuitous afFeftions of the brain, or were of the nature ofdreamSyVfhy 
are they not as wild, incoherent, and extravagant as they are ? Not to add, that 
the world has generally acknowledged, and therefore feems to have experien^ 
ted fome afliftance and dire£tions given to good men by the Deity j that men 
have been many times infetuated, and loll to themfelves, &?f . If any one 
{hould obje£t, that if men are thus over-ruled in their actings, then they are 
deprived of their /;^fr/y, &c. the anfwer is, that tho man is a free agent, he may 
not be firee as to every thing. His freedom may be reftraind, and he only ac- 
countable for thofe a£ts, in refpeft of which he is free. 

If this then be the cafe, as it feems to be, that men's minds are fufceptive dT 
fuch infinuations and impreffions-^ as frequently by ways unknown do aflc£t them, 
and give them an inclination toward this or that, how many things may be 
brought to pafs by thefe means without ^;if««rg and refixing the laws of nature; 
any more than they are unfixt, when one man alters the opinion of another bjr 
throwing a book, proper for that purpofe, in his way ? I fay, how many things 
may be brought about thus , not only in regard of ourfelves, but other people^ 
who may be concerned in our actions, either immediately ', or in time through 
perhaps many intermediate events ? For the profperity or improfperity of a man, 
or his fate here, does not intircly depend upon his own prudcrKC or imprudence 
but in great meafure upon \i\% fituation among the reft of mankind, and what 
they do. The natural effcft of his management meeting with (uch things, as 
are the natural effc(5ls of the actions of other men, and being blended with them, 
the refult may be fomcthing not intended or forefeen. 

f. There pojfibly may be, and moft probably are beings invifible^ and fupe- 
rior in nature to us, who may by ether means be in many refpefts minifiers oi . 

* When Hanniial was in fight of Rtmt, tun sufus eft eifitltrt. S. Hhr.—^Std rtUghnt* ftuuUm 
Mi/Hnitit, quod dictrit, cttfiend* uriit mtdo ntn dart xtlitittMttm, mtdo tun dari fiuithiuem, mtiftittm- 
(^ Orofiiu. ScM. *■ Non aum trntjuatn m fote(t»u tft quid vmiat in tutntem. S. Antt^ 

( Tbey who call'd Simonidti out from SnpAt and his company, as if it were to ^cak with him, 
fired his life. The ftory known. God'ft 
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God's providence^ and authors under Him of many events to particular men, 
-without altering the laws of nature. For it implies no contradiHion or abfurdi- 
ty to fay there are fuch beings : on the contrary we have tlie greateit reafon to 
think what has been intimated already j that fuch imperfe£b beings, as wc are, 
arc far below the top of the fcale. The piBures of fpiritual beings cannot be 
iirawn in our imagination, as of corporeal j yet to the upper and reafoning part 
cf the mind the idea oi fpiritual fubftance may perhaps be as clear, as that of 
(orportiij *. For what penetrability is, muft be known juft as well as what/w- 
fetutrability is : and lb on. 

Andllnce it has been proved (p.77, 78}, that all ^orporeal motions proceed 
originally from Ibmething incorporeal, it muft be as certain, that there are incor- 
poreal fubftances, as that there is motion. Bcfide, how can we tell but that there 
may be above us beings of greater powers, and more perfect intellects, and capa- 
ble of mighty things, which yet may have corporeal vehicles as wc have, but^. 
Iter and inviftbk ? Nay, who knows but that there may be even of thefc many 
-orderSf riling in dignity of nature, and amplitude of power, one above ano- 
ther ? It is no way below ihc philofophy of thd'e times, which feems to delight 
in inlarging the capacities of matter, to alTcrt the po£ihi!ity of this. But how- 
ever, my own defects fufficiently convince me, that I have no prctenfion to 
be one of the /r/! rank, or that which is am/ under the All-perfect. 

Now then, as ive eur /elves by the ufe of our powers do many times interpofe 
and alter the courfe of things within our fphcre from what it would be, if they 
were left intirely to the laws of motion and gravitation, without being faid to 
alter thok laws y ib may the^c fuperior beings likewife in rcfpcct of things with- 
in their fphercs, much larger be fure, the leart of them all, than ours is : only 
with this diiFercnce, that as their knowledge is more extcnfive, their intellects 
purer, their reafon better, they may be much properer inftruments of Divine 
providence with rcfpcct to usy than we can be with refpect one to another^ or 
to the tfi»im«/j below us. I cannot think indeed, that the power of thefc beings 
is lb large, asto alter or fulpcnd the ^f»fr<j//(iKj; of the world} or that the world 
is like abungling piece of clock-work, which requires to be oft fet backward or 
forward by them j or that they can at plcafure change their condition to ape us,or 
inferior beings j and confcquently am not apt haftily to credit (lories of portents, 
Scciuch as cannot be true,unlels the natures of things and their manner ofbeing be 

• Thry, who believe there is nothing but what they an hindle or fee (*t iti' £»• Mf$fn mmt i 

HaU rcckoad 10 \x void of 3^ philo&phy, ili/*a^i«, ^nf^nci, tuntTi/xu, fM^' <« */<.»«•«». 
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quite rcnverfed : yet (I will repeat it again) as men may be fo placed as to become, 
even by the free exeiciie of their' own powers, tnftrumeati of God's particular 
providence to other men (or animalsji fo may we well fuppofc, that ihcic bigber 
beings may be ib (///?ni«/f^ through the univcrlc, and fubjcft to fuch an oeco- 
nomy(tho I pretend not to tell what thatis)jas may render //jfw aZ/o inftrumcnts 
of the lame providence } and that they may, in proportion to theu: greater abi" 
lities, be capable, conftjiently -with the lawf ef nature, fome way or other, tho 
not in our way, of influencing human afEiirs in proper places. 

Laftlyy what I have ventured to lay before you I would not have to be (bun- 
derftood, as if I peremptorily ajferted things to be juft in this manner, or pre- 
tended to impofe my thoughts upon any body elic: my defignis only tofhew* 
how I endeavour to help my own narrow conceptions. There muft be other 
•ways above my underitandtng ', by which fuch a Being as God is may take care 
of private cafes without inteiTupting the order of the univerfe, or putting any 
of the parts of it out of their channels. We may be fure He regards ever^ 
thing as being what it is j and that therefore His la-ws muft be accommodated to 
the true genius's and capacities of thofc things, which are affe£ted by them. 
The purely material part of the world isgovcrad by fuch, as ai-e fuitedto the 
ftatc of a being, which is infenftble, pajjive only, and every where and always 
the fame : and thefe feem to be fimple and few, and to carry natural agents 
into one conftant road. But inttUigent alfive, freehcings muft be under a govern- 
ment of another form. They muft, tiuth requiring it, be confidcrd as beings^ 
who may behave themfclvcs as they ought, or not j as beings fufceptive of plea- 
fure and pain j as beings, who not only owe to God all that they are or have, but 
ai-e (br may bej fenfiblcof this, and to whom therefore it muft be naturalw^oxi 
many occafions to fupplicate Him for mercy, defence, dirc£tion,afliftancei laftly, 
as beings, whofe cafes admit great variety : and therefore that influence, by which 
He is prcfcnt to them, muft be different from that, by which gravitation and 
common pb<enomina are produced in matter. This feems to be as it were a pub" 
lie influence, the other private, anfwering private cafes, and prayers; this too- 
perate direftly upon the body, the other moreefpecially upon the mind, and up- 
on the body by it, 6? f . But I forbear, left I fliould go too fiir out of my depth ; on- 
ly adding in general, that God cannot put things To far out of His own pow- 
er, as that He ftiould not for ever govern tranfa£tions and events in His own 
world t nor cxnperfeB knowledge and power ever want proper means to atchicvc 



• 'Onx iftittfi (w^(w»®' It^itxTMi f €)i«(, th.Jui. 
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■what is fit to be done. So that, the whit I have advanced Ihould ftand for 
nothing, there «fl^flillbea/>.ir//V«/ar^rov/<^;ff« notwithftandingthc forcmcn- 
tiond difficulty. And then, if there ffidi;' ^e one, it will unavoidably follow, that 
there is one: becaufc in thedefcription of providence, p. pj-, nothing is fuppo- 
fed with rcfpeft to particular ca/eSy but that they Jhould be provided for in fuch a 
manner as will at h(i agree l;eji witbreafon j and to allow, that this may be done, 
and yet fay, that it is not done, implies a blafpheniy that creates horror j it is 
to charge the Perfe5i being with one of the gi'cateft imperfeffionsy and to make 
Him notfo much as a reafonabts being, 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, that there is :i particular previdencf^ as 
that God is a Being of perfeH reafoit. For if men arc treated according to rcafon, 
they muft be treated according to what they are : the virtuous, the juft, the com- 
panionate, (Jc. asfucby and tiic vitious, unjuft, cmel, ^c. according to what 
ibey are : and their fcvcral cafes mud be taken and confiderd as tbey are : which 
cannot be done without /MfZ* a providence. 

Again ft all this it has been, as one might well expert, objcSled of old, that 
things do not fccm to be dealt according to reafon^ viruious and good men very 
oft laboring under adverfity, pains, perfecutions, whilft vitious,wickcd, cruel men 
' prevail and fiourifh *. But to this znanfw€r(\n which Ifttalla little fijrther ex- 
plain my fclf) is ready. It might be taken out of that, which has been given 
to the Mamcbean objection under prop. VII, But I fhall here give one more 
dircft : and let that and this be mutually affixing and fupplcmenrs each to the 
other. I. Wc arc not always certain, who arc good^ who wicked^. Ifwetruft to 
fame and reports, thefe may proceed, on the one hand, from partial fricndfliip, 
or flattery J on the other, from ill-natured furmifes and conftruaioas of things, 
* envy, or malice i and on either, from fmall matters aggrandized, from mil- 
' take, or from the unskilful relation even of truth ittclf Oppofite parries 
' make a merit of blackening their advcrfaries =, and brightening their friends, 

•■ ./I k. Ci • 
• SifHTtnt [D'j] hem'mfi, it»e tomh fit, muli m^Ui: e^mi rmnc ahtjl. Af.CU, Thijtwt. who 
^ this cafi: •>ni,i:J'l V^'^ l^y~il p^T'', hive wrictcn many thingj ateut it, to he fern ia thrir 
t)«okt: M^ ntiak. S. l^qu^r. hUn. Ii^mma. Kakk. ai.f^c. So have the Heathen philolbphers too j 
■ Siittea, ttUt^rch, phmm, Simplinui, al. But themfwers of ticithcr are alvvsys juR. God forbid 
tKat n:ouMlcthoitp;httrue. whiih is affcrtcd by GUhco. /if. FUt. dwt ihe juft. if the)* had Cfgts't 
rii^i wpiiUJoasthcunJuft, anJ^rii^J! •*•» Jut*®-. ■<»« «Myiut^«^r3>- , «>, Ortbat in^. Hi«'7j/. 
awl Mi)J. iixmma. V'^"^ P plT-^ '^ V'' p'">^'. The rcafon affigncil for this caft in anotber place 
is fomething tetter : pnv r]^r\ S»^ HDloa H'H Vt? tZJN noM' bsVw >T5, But the way of falving 
it in Sr/Ji.-n. hhAtj. by moa'jn Vvabj, or what the Cibbalifts call ^13'J?, is worft of all. <• ddst 
Cr^ifi"tu, jultiflimus mus ^uifuit m TrMirit, ^ fmannjfmks t^ui, C»V ilirer lifum. V'irg. 
' Vtrtutti If 1*4 mvrrttmHi. Hor, 

' undtfervtdly 
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mdifervtdly and unmeafurahly : and to idle companions and goffipsitisdiverfi- 
on, and what makes the principal part of their convcriation •, to rchearie the 
charaaers of men, dreft up out of their own dreams and inventions. And bedde- 
all this, the good or bad repute of men depends in great meafure upon mean 
people, who carry their ftories from family to family, and propagate them very 
fall: like Uttle infedts, which lay apace, and the lefs the f after. There arc 
few, very few, who have the opportunity and the will and the ability to reprc- 
fent things truly ^. Befide the matters of fadb themfelves there are many cir- 
cumftances which, before fentence is palled, .ought to be known and weighed, 
and yet fcarce ever can beknown, but to the perfon himfelf who is concernd. 
Hemay have other views, andanother fenfeof things, thanhisjqdges have: and 
what heunderftands^ what he feels, what he intends, may be zfecret confined 
to his own brell. A man may through bodily indifpolltions and &ults in his 
conftitution, which it is not in his power to correct, be fubjefl: to ft arts and 
imdverteacies, or obnoxious to fnares, which he cannot be aware of} or through 
want of information or proper helps he may. labor under invincible errors, and 
a£b as inthe daik : in which cafes he may do things, which are in theipfelves 
wrong, and yet be innocent, or at lealt rather to be pitied, than cenfured with, 
feverity. Or perhaps the cenfurer^ notwithflanding this kind of men talk as if 
thcy,were infallible, may be miftaken himfelf in bis opinion, and judge that to 
be vtrongy which in truth is right'. Nothing more common than this. Igno^ 
rant and Cuperllitious wretches meafure the anions of letter d and philofopbical 
men by the tattle of their nurles or illiterate parents and companions, or By 
the falhion of the country : and people of differing religions judge and con- 
demn each other by their own tenents j when both of them cannot be in the 

ti /tiiFtf ixiiif»t'»i, t^' if ^ ^<ah kAmtu^ Sh rit Toxtiae i tcA^d'fHt. Greg, Nszi * Therefore, with 
Socrates in PUtt, we ought not much to care what the multitude [ii »«»i' «] lay of us, «»' », n • 
i7««F •0%^ ¥ 3\iuuit, 6 iiJijun, idt.i tturit i »\idiix. ' Or, v. v. he may judge that to be right, which 
is vroag. This leems to be pretty much the cafe in that enumeration of. good men, who iiifiia'd, 
gf. Cic. Cur Ji4» Seifiunts, fartiffmu ^ tftimos "virtt, in HilpHtM tcaim tfpre^ I Ctir kiMtimm ex- 
tnUt filinm ernifitUrun t Cttr MMrcellmm Anmb»l interemit, <^e. For here they are rcckond 6011, only 
becatke they waefirtesi that is, becaufe they had been zealous and fuccefsful inflruments in conquer, 
ing and deftroying them, who happend to be fb unfortunate as to be nei^ibours to the BMnans, 
upon various pretences indeed, but in truth only to inlarge their own territories. Is this tQ^xgtedt 
Doth it defer ve fuch a particular obfervation, that F. M<ix>m«w buried a ion, after he had been Conflil 
too ?• How doth it appear, that JdMreeUut was a better man than HanniMf Is it fuch 4 wonder, if 
they, who fpend their lives in ilaughter, fliould at length be flain themfelves ? If the raarg^i permits 
ted, mpre remarks might be made upon this catalogue: as alfo fomc upon that, which follows in 
tkic baa place, of others, ^lubm imfrohis eftime evemt. 

P z right, 
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right, and it is well if either of them are. To which may be added, that the 
true charafters of men mud chiefly depend upon the unften part of their livcsj 
fince the trueft and beft: religion is moft private, and the greatcft wickcdnels 
• endeavours to be Jo ». Some are modcft, and hide their virtues : others hypo- 
critical, and conceal their vices under fhews of fanctity, good nature, or fome- 
thing that is Jpectous. So that it is many times hard to difcern, to which 
of the two forts, the good or the bad, a man ought to be aggregated. 1. 1^ 
rarely happens, that we arc coniipetent judges of the good or bad fortune of o- 
ther people •*. That, which is difagreeable to one, is many times agreeable to 
another, or difagreeable in a lefs degree. The mifcry accruing from any in- 
Hiction or bad circumftance of life is to be computed as in p. jz, | j : or ac- 
cording to the refiftencc and capacity of bearing it, which it meets with. If 
one man can carry a weight of four or five hundred pounds as well as another 
can the weight of one hundred, by thcfe different weights they will be equally 
loaded. And fo the fame poverty or difgracc, the fame wounds, l^c. do not 
give iht fame pain to all men. The apprchcnfion of but a vein to be opend is 
worfc to fome, than the apparatus to an execution is to others : and a ivordmAy 
be more terrible and fcnfible to tender natures, thsnu/word is to the fcnfclefs, 
or intrepid breed. The lame may be faid with refpcct to injoymcnts : men have- 
different tafts, andthcufe of the fame things does not beget equal pleafure in all^ 
BefidcjWe fcarce ever know the whole cafe. We do not fee the inward ftings 
and fccrct pains, which many of thofc men carry about them, whofc external 
fplendor and flourifliing cftatc is fo much admired by beholders =; nor perhaps fuffi- 
ciently confider the yf/(rMf plcafures of a lower fortune, ari/ing from temperance, 
moderate de(Ircs,eafy reflexions, a confcioufncfs of knowledge and truth j with o- 
ther pleafures of them/»<^,iTiuch greater many times than thofe of the body ''. Before 
one can pronounce another happy orotherwHc, hefhould know all the other's 

• Viuf»J!fimi» cfUnt (iniijO'.J may be aptly applied to the wicked. Mulsi famurn, c»nfeimti«m 
ftuti vermtur. Plin. jun. ^ Htq; rnnU vet 6mi», ijut •vMlgmi put»t : mmki, qui cmfiiU»r't 

mdfitrft vidnttur, dtrntti « f/wf; qMMnqiiam mttgnas fir efts, mifirrimi, erf- Tacir. ' Ffli~ 

threm tn Mte^fmtrm futjfs, cut nmonbut aaxit, ^ mtrtft uxtrti ifuetiilianti repmlia dtfitnti, ffmnm 

fn fymfhenmrum cMnrum, tx Ungmque itnt rrfiimmiitm, (^mtnlur t Mtre ft itat fifnt, j ijinf 

vigiUtit m fUtmA, tfuiim Hit [Rt-gMlui} m mtct.~^—ut dubium [n«]y&. Antit^itn* futi JdtA, fturtt 
kt^uli n»]n, ^Ham Mtfjumiti vtliM.Sen. Ifli, quti fro frlieiiui afficitit, fi mn tjus tentrntttt , frd 
ijHM Uttnt, viJtritu, mifiri furtt. ]d. * ArehimtJcs. having found the vny of folvinga, probkm 

(fXamiennJi, *» tirma aurtm frvrfttt tfftt), ran in an ecHi,(y out of the bath, crying iifi'* : but who 
ever iKardof a man, that after a luxurious meaJ, or the injoymcnc of 4 woman, ran out \hu, aj* 
bg ijtpi'ni, or nif iAqi«« > Etia. 

injoy 
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injoyments and all his fuflerings •. Many misfortunes arc compenfated •• by 
fDme larger indowments, or extraordinary felicities in other refpefts. But fup- 
pofe the pleafures of fome, and the fufierings of fome others, to be juft as they 
appear : ftill we know not the confe^uences of them '. The pleafures of thofe men 
may leadtomiferies greater than thofe of the latter, and be in reality the greater 
misfortxmc : and, again, the fufierings of thefe may be preludes to fucceeding 
advantages *. So that indeed we know not how to name thefe outward appea- 
rances of particular men, nor which to call /bo/^/fff/}, which the (0»/r<ir;' } un- 
lefs we knew the inward fenfe of the perfons themfelves, all their true circum- 
ftances, and what will be hereafter confequent upon their prcfent fucceis or 
adverfity. 5. Men ought to be confiderd as members of families, nations, man- 
kind, the univerfe, from which they cannot be feparated : and then from the 
vex^ condition of their being it will appear, that there muft be great inequali- 
ties • i that the innocent cannot but be fometinucs involved in general calamities or 
punifhments, nor the guilty but fharc in public profperitics*"j and that thegood 
of the luboU fociety or kind is to be regarded preferably to the prefent pledute of 
any individual, if they happen to clafh %. Laftly, if the virtuous man has under- 
gone moie in this life, than it would be reafonablehefhouldfufFer, if there was 
no other i yet thofe fufFcrings may not be unreafonable, i£ there is another. For 
they may be made up to him byfuch injoyments, as it would be reafonable for 
him to prefer, even with thofe previous mortifications, before the pleafliies of 
this life with the lo/s of them. And moreover, fometimes the only way to the 
felicities of a better ftate may lie through dark and difficult palTes, difci- 
pline to fome men being neceflary, to bring them to refleft, and to force 
them into fuch methods as may produce in them proper improvements ; fiich,, 
as otherwife and of themfelves they would never have fahi into. On the o- 
ther fide, if vitious and wicked men do profper and make a figure j yet 
it is pofTible their fufFcrings hereafter may be fuch, as that the exce/s of 

• FMth cmnrMrU fitu rifinitm. Virg. Sec whatP&y wriret of Agriftpa, the otiier great favorite 
and minifier of AngufiMs, whom he reckons to be the only inflance of felicity among them who 
were called ulgrifp*. Ii qucqi mtvtrfM pedum vMlitMdint, m^irs juvtuta, txtrcitt 4iv» mttr arm* 
0untfqHt, — u^tUci ttrr'u fihrpi »mtu,—pr*tirt» br*wt»t* *vi,~in ttrmntu Mdulttriorum cmjuiit, 
fietr'up p*gra.vi ftrvitio, Uujft Muxurium fr*pifitrinAt»lis txifiimatur. *> 'O^d^i^/Mn fSj/i^ »ft,ifrt 

/JV ^' ihUf ifiiiii. H»m. ' Ztno reckond he made a good voyage, when he was flilp* 

wracked. i>M|f.X. * If a good man labors under poverty, fickneTs, or the like, in iy«3-»» « 

ittituriruy i^Srrt i i iia^toirri, for how can he be n^ledled of God, who (hidies according to hi» 
poor abilities to be like Him i TUto. * Who blames a dr»tM, becaule all the perfons are not 

heroes ? tUt. * Un "MIM JITJ t3>iyn. Murk. «C t»Jf. » M^ ^' i"...* I'aio 

them 
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tliem above their paft injoymcnts maybecquid toihcjuft mulSl of their vlllanies 
and wickcdnefs. And further, their worldly pleafurcs fwhichmuft be liappofcd 
to befuch as arc not philofophical, or moderated and governed byreaibn and ha- 
bits of virtue^ being apt to fill the mind, and ingroft the whole man, and by that 
means to exclude almoft all right reflexions, with the proper appUcations of 
them, may be the very caulcs of their ruin j whil ft they leave them under fuch 
defcfts at the end of their days^ as we {hall fee afterward tend to unhappincli. 

If what is objected be in many inftancestruc, this only infers ihc Hecejfity of 
a future ftatc ; that is, if good and bad men are not refpeftivcly treated ac- 
cording to realbn in this life^ they may yet be fb treated, if this and another to 
follow be taken together into the account '. And perhaps it is (as I have been 
always apt to think) in order to convince us of the certainty of a future ftate, 
that inftanccs of that kind have been fo ttumereus. For he muft not only be 
guilty of blafphcmy, but reduced to the grcateft abfurdity, who, rather than 
he will own there is fuch a ftate, is forced to make God an unreafonable Be- 
ing ^ : which I think amounts to a ilrong dcmonitration, that there ss one. 
But of that more hereafter. 

XIX. If -me wGuld behave eurfehes as being what -we cannot but be ftnfihk we 
are, towards GOD as being what He is according to the foregoing proportions i or, 
if toe would endeavour to behave our fehes towards him according to truth, w? 
w«r/? ebferve tbefe following and the like particulars. 

I . We mufi not pretend to reprefent Him by any picture or image whatfoever ••' 
Becaufe this is flatly to deny his incorporeity, incomprchenfible nature, (^c^. 

1. Ji^e ought to be fo far from doing this, that even the language we ufe, when 
we [peak of Him, and efpecially of His pofitive nature and effential propertiesy 
ought not only to be cbofen with the uimofi cart, but alfo to be under flood in the fubli' 
mefl fenfe : and the fame is true with re/pell to our thoughts^ vtut. mutand '. Or thus : 

* Divine providence and immortalitj of the Com! mull Hand and fil] rogcther. eirtfn v» *rv 
iinlurii ititf, t>ts ^lertfu. Ptut. * Tirt Tavrit I'ft ri fiin titr^xt iiwi ©ij»* i irrm ftii rfmUt- » 

WfSitltTit fill) iv«.tM ■»«( t Jiica>a>. Hiirecl. ' Sure no bojy ever did m rt»litf pretend to do tlu«. 
According to Dh^. L, the tgyfttam Jet up kyixfhmm. in their remplcs rf u.t. 119 kwi riir §' e>« ^m^. 
^- : forrhat very rca/bn, bcoufc they did not know his lliape; or, how toreprdent Him. Their 
images fcetii to h^ve been fymlyjlj or hieroglyphics, exprcfiing fomcthing of their fenlc or opinion 
concerning Him. For, is Miiim«niJis obicrves, no man ever did or ever will wor/hip in idol, made 
of mctil, Hone, or wood, as that Being who made heaven and earth ^ N«n tJlJmiiitm, quin 

rtlipt nutU ft, Hbuun^i Jim$tiMtbftun tfi. Lad. ' 'iU ^ \'/» rw^Mtrt^r* wm(ti»Tniii rt >»• 

we 
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we mud endeavour to think vcAffeak of Him in the moft reverent terms and 
moft proper manner we are »hli * j keeping withal this general concluHon, and 
as it were habitual reflexion in our minds, that, tho we do the beft we can, 
He is ftill ibmething above all our conceptions -y and defiring, that our fhint ex- 
preflions may be taken as aiming at a higher and more proportionable meaning. 
To do otherwife implies not only, that H's mode of exiftencc and ciTential at- 
tributes arecomprehenGble by us, but alfo (which is morej that our words and 
phrafes, taken from among our felves ^ and theobjefts of our faculties, are ad- 
equate expreffions of them : contrary to truth. 

To explain myfelf by a few inftances. When we afcribc mercy to God, or im- 
plore His mercy, it muft not be underftood to be mercy like that, which is called 
compajfion in us. For tho this be a very diftinguifhing affc&ion in human nature % 
to which we are made fijbjeft for good reafons, the conftitution of the world 
and circumftances of our prefent ftate making it neceflary for us to compajjio- 
»«/f each the fufferings of another} yet it is accompanied with «w«/?»<r/}, and 
muft therefore not be afcribed ftridbly to God in xhzifenfe, in which it is ufed 
when afcribed to our felves. It perhaps may not be amils to call it Divine mer- 
cy, or the like j to diftinguifh it: and to fliew, that we mean fomething, which, 
tho in our low way of fpeaking and hy way of analogy we call it by the fame 
^anie, is yet in the perfoSt nature of God very different. Or we may confider 
it in general as the manner, in which God refpeSls poor fuppliants and proper 

• objefts for their good. For certainly the refpe£l or relation, which lies between 
God, confidcrd asan«0r/&A»gM^/f Being, and 0»« that is humble and fupplicates 

: and'Cndtavoura to qualify himfelf for mercy, cannot be the fame with that, 
, vrhich lies between the hvae unchangeable God and one that is obftinate, and 
will not fupplicate, or endeavour to qualify himfelf**; that is, the fajne thing, 
or Being, cannot refpedt oppofite and contradiSory charafters in the fame man- 
ner} him who does behave himfelf as before, and him who does not. Therefore 

• •when we apply to the mercy of God, and beg of him to pity our infirmities and 
wants, the defign isnot to move His affeStions, iis good fpeakers move their audi- 
tors by the pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars theirs by importunities and 
tearsj but to exprefs our own fenfe of our felves and circumftances in fuch a manner* 
as may render us more capable o£ the emanations of Divine goodnefs, and fit 

» &ttT(mS( «ir«»Ti» teirrti. S.Chryf, ^ We ufc them (and'fpeak, as the Jews everywhere 

inculcate, CTIM ^la P^b3) only krtfut mVimk tifannffiiH' — — — t« mftiura xuf i/*r» ityuxiiM. 

tm mTa<pif<>tt{f. flu. ' Molli£u»M tarjM namvao gmtri iUrt ft tuUMrs fiuet$ir, ^tu U- 

, thrymtu JtJit, hMnoflri p»ri o}>lim» fenfis. fif»riuhocnts k grigt mMtfjitum, (^c. Jur. * The 

rjuit of G to M f q is (U&rcat &oki that of G to M— q : and yet G remains tinaltcrd. 

I to 
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to receive fuch inftanccs of His beneficence, as to us may fecm to be the cfFe£ts of 
eompajfton^ tho they proceed not from any alteration in the Deity. For it may be, 
Jind no doubt is agreeable to perfeft reafon always and without alteration^ that he, 
wholaborsunderafcnfe of his own dcfefts, honeftly ules his beft endeavours to 
mend what is amifs, and famong other thingsj flies for relief to Him, upon whom 
his being and all that he has do depend, fhould have many things granted i/'/s, 
which are not given to the carclefs, obdurate, unasking * part of mankind j tho 
his cxpreflions and manner of addrcfs, with all his care^ are ftill inadefuate^ and 
below the Divine nature. In ihort, by our apphcations we cannot pretend to 
produce any alteration in the Deity, but by an alteration in ourfelves we may al- 
ter the relation or refpe£t lying between him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His attributes of wery, jufiict, &c. 
cannot be as we conceive them : becaufe in him they are one. Perhaps they 
may more properly be called together Divine reafm : which, as it exerts itfclf 
upon this or that occafion, is by us varioujly denominated. 

Here it mull not be forgot, that mercy or mercies are many times taken for ad- 
vantages or benefits injoyd by us : and then they are properly afcribed to God, 
from whom they proceed as the cfFedVs of His beneficence and providence. 

When we fpeak of the knowledge oi God, we muft not mean, that He knows 
things in the ii;ay that we do : that any intention or operation of His mind is re- 
quifite to produce it ; that He apprehends things by any imprefl'ions made upon 
Him: that He rcafonsby the help of ideas: or even that the knowledge, which 
in us is mo ft intuitive and immediate, does in any degree come up to the mode 
in which He knows things. We muft rather intend, in general, that there is 
nothing, of which He is, or can be ignorant : which has been faid already j 
and is, I am afraid, as much as we cznfafely fay. 

Whcn^/or;-, honor, praife ** are given to God > or He is faid to do any thing for 
His own gloryy or we to propofe iheghry of His name in whiit we do > thofe words 
fhould not be taken as ftanding for tbat jt/W of glory and applaufe,which is fo indul- 
trioufly fought, and capriciouily ^ diftributed among us mortals, and which I wilt 
take this opportunity to handle a Utile more largely^m order to give here a fpccimcn 
of the world, and favc that trouble in another place. Among us fome aic celebrated 

* n*!t <^ itU TO ir^i Td; iffisti iuTtliKnf ^d luThri i ^isiiKi sri^tw^t Oh( ; Hitrtcl. ^ Tit 

iifUft smt trit iintu^, »»,« pB?" ti j^ jSiXrtn. Therefore i&witC riiymltt arc above praife. Arijl. 
Ot r«< dtiic trKtrirrft ¥«A*Hi')trw, iiiM MvritK f|infrrft. AnJrtn. Rh. * Clt*n, OtAya {htig&er 

[v/>t], had a fbtue at Thtitt, kept as facrodi when PinMir lumfelf had ngne. Sec die Itory in 

2 for 
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tat (mall mattjcrs, either through the ignorance of the multitude, the partiality of 
a faction, the advantage of great fiiendihips, theufual deference paid to men in 
eminent ftations, or mere good luck * } and others for atchievingyir^ir tbings^ as if 
they were duly wdghed, and people were not impofed upon by falfe neiioHS, firfl 
introduced in barbarous times, and fince polifhd and brought into fafhionby hif- 
torians, poets, and flatterers, would appear rather to be a difgrace to favages than 
any recommendation of rational and Wv///zf</ natures. Strength, and courage, and 
beauty, and parts, and birth arc foUowd with encomiums and honors, which, tho 
they may be the felicities and privileges of the pofleflbrs, cannot be their merit, who 
received them gratis, and contributed nothing *• therofclves toward the acquifition 
of them: whiUlreal virtue .and indufhy (Vhich, even when unfucce(sful,orop- 
v|>reft by rll health or unkind fortune, give the triufi title to praifej lie difr^arded. 
' Thirft after glory, when that is dcfired merely for its own (ake^ is founded in 
smbitioH and vanity ' ; the thing itfelf is but a dream, and imagination i fince, ac- 
cording to the differing humors and fentiments of nations and ages, the fame thing 
may be cithex glorious or inglorious : the efe^ of it, confiderd ftill by itfelf, is nei- 
ther more health, nor eftate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it} orif 
that be any thing, it is but what muji ceafe when the man *dies ; and, after all, as 
it lives but in the breath of the people, a little fly envy or a new turn of things 
extinguiflies it % or perhaps it goes quite out of itfelf *". Men pleafe them- 
fclves with notions dF immortality^ and fancy a perpetuity of fame (ecured to 
thcmfelves by books and teftimonies of hiftorians: but, alas ! it is a ftupiddelu- 
fion, when they imagin themfelves prefent, and injoying that fame at the read- 
ing of their ftory after their death. And, befide, in reality the man is not 
known ever the more to pofterity, becauie his name is tranfmitted to them: he 
doth not live, becaufe his name does. When it is faid, J. Cafar fubdued Gaul^ 
beat Pompejt changed the Roman commonwealth into a mon^irchy, ^c. it is 
the fame thing, as to fay, the conqueror of Pew/if)', &c. was Caefar: that \&y 
Cdtfar and die conqueror of Pompey are the fame thing} and Cufxr is as much 
known by the one dcfignation as by the other. The amount then is only this : 
that the conqueror of Pompey conqucrd Pompey -, or fome body conquerdP^w- 

• What Stntcn fjys of jtlexander, is true ef many an other heroe: frc v'trtutt trM felix ttmtri- 
tMs. ^ Tumn mUo J>ruJ»rHm frniuittt, tanqtum Fecerii iffi sliqttiJ, ^c. Juv. < G/«« 

ti* qtumtnliStt quid trit, fi gUrim tantum tflt Ju7. "» ''n ai'H lapa inoi (SO C3Vn 

nnn "^nOI. S.hIm^. « Kt;/«c r9*x,fir»rm. th. Jui. ' Even the great fyrnmii 

in ^t** *^ '^ '^ renains. hath not been able to prefer ve thcvrM wmt of its buiUa} which i( 
loft, one may juiUy vrander bow. 
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py J or rather, fince Pompey is as little known now as Cafavy feme body con- 
qucrd/oM? hdy^. Such zf9or MyJ«?yi is this boafted immortality i" : and fuch^ 
as has been here defcribed, is the thing called glory among us ! The notion of it 
may fervc to excite them, who having abilities to ferve their countiy in time 
of real danger, or want, or to do fome other good, have yet not pbihfopby 
enough to do this upon principles of virtue, or to fee through the glories of the 
world (juft as we excite childicn by praifing them j and as we fee many good 
inventions and improvements proceed from emulation and vanity) : but to dif- 
ccming men this /««? is mere air, ajid the next remove from nothing 'j what 
they defpife, if not iTiun. I think there are two confiderations, which may 
juftify a dcfire oifeme glory or honor : and fcarce more. When men have per- 
formed any virtuous aftions, or fuch as fit eafy upon their memories, it is a. 
reafonabk fkafure to have the teftimony of the world added to that of their 
Own confciences, that they have done well ^; and more than that, if the rtpu^ 
tatiott acquired by any qualification or action may produce a man any real com- 
fort or advantage (if it be only protcftion from the infolencies and injuftice of 
mankind ; or if it enables him to do by his authority more good to others), tO' 
have this privilege mull be a great fatisfa£tion, and what a 'wife and ^091^ man 
may be allowd, as he has opportunity, to propofe to himlelf. But then he pro- 
pofesit no farther than it may be ufeful: and it can be no farther ufeful than he 
wants it. So that, upon the whole, glory^ praife^ and the like, are either mere 
vanity^ or only valuable in proportion to our defers and wants. If then thofe 
woixJs are underltood according to the import and value they have among men^ 
how dares any one think, that the Supreme being can propofe fuch a mean end 
to Hirofelf as our praifes ? He can neither want, nor vaiue them, jllexan- 
defy according to his tafte of things, it may well be fuppofed would have 
been proud to ha\'C heard that he (hould be the fubjcft of fome fecond Homer % 
in whofc Iheers his name might be imbalmed for ages to come j or to have 
been celebrated at jftbens^ the mother of fo many wits and captains : but fure 
fWfli Af, with all his vanity, could not propofe to himfelf as the end of all his 
fttigues and dangers only to be praifcd by (hildreny or rather by worms and 
tnftUsy if ihcy were capable of fliewiug forae faint fcnfe of his great- 

Stt yi Tet »jiT«A«i Tt^nKtrtt. !J. « Exfmtli HsnaiiitUm : quot liirAi in jHCtfumrnt iHvttuti I 

Mixfi ran <i trieiKi iiutTtt Lfv, Itf iV» «r b iVatraftit®^ V'hX') •'"*<"♦' ^ Afv«ji»»f» wfartt icvrai* 
*t Ji<7'f rvra, (cMaTfiw, *■>,, Lii(. < ManajiS'*^ ktrn ['A^i^lK^ art ^ ^ii ^i}^~ifi, >^ riAw> 

"*•< fMyvAK xi^uKO- wvj:». riff. 
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ne/i*. And yet how &r fhort is this comparifon ! In concluflon therefore, tho 
men have been accuftomd to fpeak of the Deify in tenns taken from princes^ 
and fuch things as they have, in their weakncls, admired j tho thefe arc nowr 
incorporated into the language of Divines j and tho, confidcring what defe6b 
there arc in our ways of thinking and fpeaking, wc cannot well part with them 
all : yet we muft remember to exeUt the fcnfe of them, or annex fome mental 
qualification to the ufe of them. As, if God be faid to do things for His own 
glory, the meaning I humbly conceive muft be, that the tranfcendcnt excellence 
of His nature may be coUefted fi-om the form of the world and adminiftra- 
tion of things in it ; where there occurr fuch marks of inexprcflible wifdom 
and power, that He needed not to have given us greatety had He only iRtend- 
cd His own glory: or fomething to this purpofe. Or if the glory of whatwj 
do, be afcribed to Him j by this muft be fignified, that no glory is due to us, 
who have no powers, but what originally depend upon Him j and that wc 
defire therefore to acknowledge Him to be the true author of all that, which 
is laudable in us ''. 

When we thank God for any deliverance or injoyment, this muft not be fo 
underftood, as if He could value Himfelf upon our ceremonious acknowkdgmentSy 
' or waiited complements, or any return from us. /t is rather a profcfllon of 
the /enfe we have of our wants and defe£ts, of the beneficence of His nature, 
and the greatnefs or fcafonablenels of the mercies received : an effort of a poor 
dependent being, who defires to own things, as far as he is able, to be what 
they are "^i and efpecially to beget in himfelf fuch a difpofition of mind, as he 
ought to have towards his Almighty benefaHor. 

When we are faid to htfervants ofGed^ or to firve Him, or do Him fervice^ 
thcfc phrafcs are not to be taken as when one man is faid to be fcrvant of ano- 
ther^ or to do him fervice. For here it implies the doingof fomething, which is 
ufcful and beneficial to the man who is ferved, and what he wants^ or fiincies he 
Wants : but nothing ofivant can be fuppofcd in God, nor can we any way hepro- 
jitablt or fcrvicedile to Him. To ferve Him therefore muft rather be to werjhip 
or adore Him (bf which fomething by andbyj. And thus that word in another 
language, of which our ferve is but the tranflation, is frequently ufed: 7\sloferve 

' As Ffafhon was celebrated by the ^Wj. finging Miyat 9t1? t]/«^h(. m, Tyr. ► Hent^ri- 

iui MUfii cum diii grutiai aiimus, tttm nihil nojir^ Uudi nffitmftHm arbitrstfmr. Cic. 

"Oti w ayaS-iF S'f»T])!f »'<( ©lii itii^tfuri, A faying of BiHS »f. D'lBg. L. • £(' y> >^ pn 

iinttji,!^* kat' i<|iW srm rSr* yctijy^ttj »»,' tfi.m; TV Ksrit JW<eju>i> ttfinyxiir ft^x^'icMr /iW»m» «' 
m. Cbryf. 
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a graven image •■" is/o 'worjhip the image j but caiinot fignify the doing of any thing, 
which may be ferviceable or ufeful to the dead (lone. Or (e ferve God may be un- 
der ftood in a fcnfe ibmcthing like that ; Serve the king of Babyha ^. For they were 
laid to fcrvc the king o^ Babylon^ who ownd his authority, and lived according to 
his lawsj tho they did nothing, nor had any thing perhaps, which could be parti- 
c\xh.v\y ferviceabli to him : and lb they may be foid io fcwe God^ or to be His fcr" 
•uanti, who live in a continual fenfc of His fovcnugn n;uui-c and power o^ er them, 
and cndcavcjLir to conform thcmfelves to the Jaws which He has impofcd upon 
them'=. In thefc fenfcs we pray, that we may live to furvc Him : that is, we 
pray, that we may live to worfliip Him, and pnvctice thoic la'ii;s of renfon and 
viitu.', to which rational natures are by Him fubjecled ''. 

Many more reflexions might be made upon epit&ets njid ways of /peaking^ intro- 
duced by cultom, from rude antiquity, or by neceflity following from the nar- 
rownefs cither of men's minds, or their language. It is plain, that love^ a/iger^ hands^ 
eyesy &Cc. when afcribed to God, cannot import fuch dodily pans or pailions as 
are found in us. Even the pronouns my, tby^ bis fas His people, Hishoufc,C;ff.j 
require much temper in the ufe of them *. 

5 . fVefiallfind ourfelves bound to worjhip Him^ in the beji manner we can. For 
by woiiliipping Hira I mean nothing but owning Him to be what He is^ and 
ourfelves to be what we are, by forae more fokmn and proper aft : that is, by ad- 
drcfllng our felves as His dependents to Him as the Supreme caufe, and Governor of 
the world, with acknowledgments of what we injoy, petitions for wh;U we really 
want, or He knows to be convenient for us *, and the lilic. As if^ p.v. gr. I (hould 
in fome humble and compofed manner e pray to that Almighty beings upon whom 
depends the exijlence of the world, and by whofe providence I have been preferved to this 
moment^ and injeyd many undeferved advantages, thai He would gracioujly accept my 
grateful fenfe and acknowledgments of all His beneficence toward me: that he would 
deliver mefromtbeevHconfequemes of all my tranfgre£iom and follies : that He would 
indue me with fuch di/pvfttions and powers, as may carry me innocently and fafelj 

• I3'>n3iy I'H £nn»>DB n>» • "700 nniybs, (^/m. pajf. Umt. I J. meBtion ii made of the 
plkcei, 1^1 d'Un DW ITiy "ittffel: in ChaU. fMt, m>B, St^. itJtTfiva-ar (in the cccldiaftical faife)^ 
Vidg. V. (tlutrmt. " "7^3 "pn nti nay. ' f/«r* applic* the word yirw* even to 

ihe l.iws ihcniJclvcs in that phriic, i^xlvm t«s n)t-»n. * 'Em.w ii\t J'|# ^.AeJi^-^srn yi*/*((4 

%miixtrrti. Ph.Jiui. « 1'3' '7'3WD. • Care muft be taken how we pray, Jeft we (li«uM 

tik what may be hurttui to U». Oi%*uu hnu »■•»« stju^ts^mtt yi wftvitti!^, «»< ^1 htr<} n^ ktrrtt 
«i%i|tM«^ jiM<y«Ai( xau, J^Mw $■' MyoS-ic. Pla O. EtJentre dtiMt ttut, tftMntitut t^, Di fstiUt, 
t^c. is a pact's obftryation. The author of S, Hhaf. adds, that we (TiouM not pray tor thtt 

t\r\s>vb -^WBiA 'Nw, or y^iiin ^B3 nwyj J'nw, or 'INT irajw, or oi^v nju/a gj n apn rwvynr 

through 
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through all future trials', and may mable me upon all occafions to behave myjelf cotip 
formably to the laws ofreafon, f'oujly, andiaifely : that He would fuffer no being to in- 
jure me, no misfortune to befall me, nor me to hurt myfelf by any error or mifcondu^ of 
my own : that He would vouch fafe me clear and diJlinSl perceptions of things > with 
fo much health and profperity, as may be good for me : that I may at kafi pafs my time i» 
peace, with contentment, and tranquillity of mind: and that, having faithfully dif- 
charged my duty to my family and friends, and endeavour d to improve myfelf invir- 
tuous habits and ufeful knowledge, I may at lafi make a decent and happy exit, and 
then find my felf tn fame bitter fiate. Not to do this, or fomething like it, will 
certainly fall among thofe criminal omiffions mentiond fc6t. I. prop. V. For never 
to acknowledge the injoyments and privileges we have received, and hold of God, 
is in eficft to deny that we receive them from Him j not to apply to Him for 
what we want is to deny, either our wants, or His power of helping us j and fo on ; 
all contraiy to truth ». 

It muft ever be ownd, that no worship can be proportionable to the Divine na- 
ture andperfeftions \ but yet that we are obliged to do what we can: therefore 
I added thofe words in tbe'befi manner we can. And it muft beiicknowledgcd 
. further, that thofe words do not oblige us to be always at our devotions neither ''. 
For as in the worfhip of God we own Him to be vihat Ht is, fo muft we do 
this as not denying our felves to be xobat we are : beings not capable of bearing 
continual intention of mind > beings, that arc incompafled with many wants, 
which by the conftitution of our nature require to be fupplied, not without care 
and activity joind to our prayers j beings, that are made for many barmlefi injoy- 
ments; beings,, that have many offices to perform one for another j and beings^ 
in whom, all things confiderd, it wouldbe/i?/} refpeB to be conftantly in the for- 
mal aft of devotion, than it is to addrels our fclvcs to Him with prepared minds, 
at certain times, or upon certain occafions. To be always thus ingaged, if it 
could be, would be to make God what He is not : fince it feems to fuppofe, 
that He wants it and we merit of Him by it i or that He is bound to give what 
we ask, without our endeavouring! or, atleaft, that He is a Being obnoxious 
to importunity and teafing. For thcfe rcafons I have alfo in the explication o^ 
my meaning inferted that limitation, by fame folemn and proper aS. 

Tho every man knows beft his own opportunities and circumftances, and there- 
fore may be moft able to judge for himfelf, how he may befi perform this duty j 

Id. <> Like thofe 'Ami/ahtkj at C««^«w;»c/>/* particularly, who coatinued divine fcrvice night and 

daywithoHt huermifflba. Or the MeffiUiMU perhaps C^'byO, 'EvxiT»t), who placed (or pretended to 
place) dU religion in prayer^ |*»»j <jj»A«^ii» tJ *t'^-jxy «f^»tiyi»*t. V. Suit. 

yet 
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yet in general it may be (aid, that to the doing o^ it fokmnlynnd. in the bcfl man- 
ner we can thcfc things are required : an intent mind ', proper timts and placn, 
a proper form of words, and a proper pojlure. For if the mind be abfrnt, or 
attends not to what is laid, it is not the man that prays : this is only as it were 
the noifeof a machine, which is put into motion indeed, but without anycon- 
fciouthefi of its own aft. To repeat one's prayers with moving Ups^ but ali- 
enated tbeugbts^ is not to pray in the befi manner we can : becaulc it is not in a 
manner agreoible to what we are, or to trutb. For this is to do it only zsfpeah- 
ing^ and not as thinking beings. 

Upon this account it will be certain, that a// times and places cannot be equal- 
ly proper '*. Some times arc ingrofled by thebufincfs of life, and fomc places 
lie expofed to interruptions. Thofc of retreat a.nd/tlcnce ought to be fought, 
and, as far as fairly it may be, contrived. And for this further rcafon, bccaufc 
the farther we ai-c removed from the notice of others, the clearer we ftand of 
all efienlation : that is, the more we do it upon the fcore of trutb and duty ; and 
this is again, the more truely and dutifully wc do it. 

Our next care is a proper /orwi of words. All prayer muft cither be vocal, or 
mental. Now even that which is called mental can fcarcebe made without words * 
•or foraething equivalent "*. (I believe, that even the deaf a.nd dumb form to them- 
fclvcs fome kind of language : I mean fomething, which fupplics the room of 
language.) For thoughts in their naked flatc, devefted of all words, and taken 
merely by them/ilvesj arc fuch fubtlc and fleeting things, as are icarce capable of 
mcdimg tiny appearance in the mindj at Icaftof being detaind, compared toge- 
ther, and ranged into fentemei. I f a fcntcnce may be fo made up of fcnfible ideas 
as to fubfillintheniindby the help of thofc images which remain in thcphantafy, 
after the manner of a fcntence cxpreft in piilures, oxhy hiereglypbics : yet luch a 
icnccncc muft be veiy impcrfeft, through the want of grammatical inflexions, 
particles, and other additions ncceflary to modify and connect tlic ideas, of which 

» nban n >iH njioi n 3*M-it n'jDn ^. MAim. 3^2 n>ibn ni'arin. $. ukmf. anj the like every where. 

* This in geneml is true ; notwithlhntling wWcti I do not deny but there troy beoccafioiw, wlien i}\t 

wi, i)ri!f*l*«« Tw ^>^x>l^: "Ifrt € 'yutmx* iXaimtv (t«l»;;iM-«» t^ irttfyirttt «ri«^Ai4«i nV nr if^it rjf 

ii?m-t» lvx/i<, ir«'»"5 iVriiu!, itA. S. Cliryf. « 'Of>Mhiyl^ i*u.n»tif. ^tttititi rijij iu^^itxv^' % it hm- 

*•)« ViFirm Tf Atyw -tit itfn r« 5«». Fh, Jui. * Cogitition iticif, (iccording to fUte, is a kind 

)0t' fpcccb of themtiid. For he calls « JWmiMJ (cogitation) >.«yw, i» iwi tji^ ksiTv « -^u^n it^aiir 

fKI, «& «' «» »«»lp. And fo ftoi/.Hf, 'O cV ffc'J A-.yO- (btfiitifb^t i J, ^lv;u?. 
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(particles, ^c.) there can be no images • j and indeed little more than a fct of dis~ 
y«»/e(/ conceptions, fcarce exhibiting ^wy fenfe without the afliftance of language 
to fill up the blanks : and befide that, 2i prayer cannot be made out of fuch fenten- 
ces as thoie. It is by the help of words^ at leaft in great meafure, that \vc even rea- 
fon and ditcourie within our felvcs, as well as communicate our thoughts and dif- 
courfe with others: and if any one obferves himfelf well, he will find, that he 
tAinkij^ well a.s /peaks in fome language, and that in thinking he fuppofes and runs . 
over filcntly and habitually thofc founds, which in fpeaking he aftiially makes. 
This is the caufe, why men can fcarce write well in any language but fbeir own : for 
whilft they think in their own, their ftylcand fpcech, which is but the portraiture 
©f their thoughts, muft have the /«f« and ^e«/«j of their own language, to what 
language foever the particular words belong. In fliort, words feem to be as it were ' ' 
bodies or vehicle! to the fenfe or meaning, which is the fpiritual part ^j and which •- 
without the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. Let any man try ingenuouf- 
ly, whether he can think over but that fhort prayer in Plato^ t« ^i, i^A«, ktK c^ 
abftrofted quite from thofe and all other -uords. One may apply his mind to the* 
■words of a prayer pronounced by another^ and by taking them in malcc them his 
owni or he may be as it were his own residcr, and pronounce them A;w/f//j orhc'^ 
may lay before him a prayer in «r///«^, and fo can*y his eyes and his mind toge- 
ther through it } or he may go over a form of words imprinted on his memory j 
or he may put words together in his mind extempore: but ftill in all thefeways. 
•words and language are ufed. And fince to think over a fct of words cannot be 
a more adequate manner of addreding to God (who neither fpeaks, nor thinks 
Uke usjthan to /peak it over and think tooj and moreover, fince the very /ound 
of the words aifefts us, and, when the form is ready prepared, and the mind 
freed from the labor of com pofing, doth really help attention^: I fay, fince this 
is the cafe, it muft be better, when we have opportunity, to pronounce a pray- 
er % than only to think it over. But then it rtiould be fpokcn no louder (\ mean 
when we pray privately^, than jurt to make it audible to our/elves^. It is not 
upon God's account that we fpeak, fince he would know even our thoughts ; 

• Mith» fuHt -vtria, qmjt, ^uafttrticu/i, damtSuat mtmhru oralimh, ^u* firmnri fim'ditui'mt nklU 
f»gtmt. Cic. t HDUiJ N>3 qu : njTD tS^ ni>an. N*/-A. *i. ' Ahib. i. -^ 01 ."13133 Mln UTA liaT 
j|^«rA. That in S.HW?i/. quoted out of p'OD explains this ihus: HJIQ ^^i^'2 nboi nbohiDapipT 
□''Siril, » Ut t»s [Jets, in tBc ilyl; of the Heathens] ftmptr pur» mente cy i/ett vtittremur. Cic. 

mm in his priycr Mf, Jof^ ' This wc find often among the Hmtn of the jfrirj. T'"!^ jbo ni3"t37i 
"iDm NinUf no VivS J?>&U.-^'j;. M<i;«>. And Jt. IUt.. Az^tmri, hiving rited this paffagc, adJs tO'SOn 
■131MS'i(li'l''n><i'y'DWnN7aMU' CpDlSn^n. MaimomJrs in another f bee expreflcs tiimfrll 

thus: ©nb2 vjTst^ jTinufDi rnay/a an3nn*jnntj i^'?u fiai"] n^a "7^20' t^^. fThat ^D'^ 
1 iniertcd from Shulhh.arnk.) The fame occurs in Or hhgdajlj, (• fji/i. 
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but it is upon our own account, and toraakc our adorationSytho impeifcft at the. 
heft, as com pleat as we arc able. ('Which, by the way, is an anfwer to them* 
whoobjcft: againft prayer the impertinence of talking to God.J This being prc- 
mifed, and it being found that wc muftmake ufe of words y it cannot be denied 
that wc ought to ufc the befi and properefi we can. This cannot be done in extern' 
poraneotts cfFufions : and therefore there muft be iorm% premeditated } the befiyihzt 
we arc capable of making or procuring, if we would worfhip God to the bcft of 
our capacity. Asa prayer ought to" have all the marks of ferioufnefs and being in 
eameft, it ought to~Bcthe ptainefiy and at the fame time is perhaps the hardeji of 
all compofitions. It ought to take in a general view of what wc have injojdy what 
we vjanfy what we have done^ &c, and every thing ought to be exprcft with 
met bod J in phrafcs that are ff-ave and pointings and with fuch a /f«ff eloquence, as 
ingagcs all our attenticnjand reprcfents our deep?/l fcnfe, without affeSlation or need' 
iefs repetitions. Thefc confidcrations have caufcd mc many times to wonder at 
tholc men, whodifputc againft pre-conceivcd forms of prayer. They, who talk 
fo much of the fpirit of prayer, fcem to know but litile oF it. 

As to the pojiure, that is bell, which bcft expreffes our humility, reverence ', and 
carneltnefs, and afirfts us moft. Tho perhaps fome regard is to be paid to thccu- 
fl:omsofthe;>/(j« where we are i or of our own country, to which wc have been 
raoft ufcd. Several nations may denote the liime thing by different gefturcs : 
and we may take thefc, as we do their words j /. e. as having that fignification 
which they put upon them. 

Tho I h:ive not hitherto mentiond it, there ought to be alfo a public •worjbip 
of the Deity. For a man may be confidcrd as a member of a fociefy, and asfucb 
he ought to worfiiip God (if he h;^s the opportunity of doing it : \^ there arc 
proper prayers ufcd publicly, which he may refort toj and his health, Cfff. per- 
xmx). Or the yent'O may be confidcrd as eire^oi/y, that has common imei-ells and 
concerns, and as fucb is obliged to worfhip the Deity, and offer one common 
prayer. Befidc, there are many, who know not of themfelvcs, bow to pmy } 
perhaps cannot fo much ;is read. Thcic too muft be taken as they are^ and con- 
fequcntly fome time and place appointed, where they may have fuitablc prayers 
red to them, and be guided in theii- devotions. And further, towai-d the keep- 
ing mankind in order, it is necej^ary there fhoiild be fome religion profcft, and 
even clhbliihd -, which cannot be without fome public woriliip. And were it not 
for that fcnfc of virtue, which is principally prcfcri^d (fo fiu' as it is prcfcrxcd^' by 
mtioiial forms and bal^its of religion, men would foon lofeit ali, run wild, prey 
upon one anoilicr, and do what clfc the worll of favagcs do. 

•"•ai i"D33 ni»3* i^^&»3 aiwrr— bbpntin. or hhay. 

But 
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But how docs rh.\%pttbUc worihip, it may be demanded, comport with that re- 
treat a.ndprivacy recommended above ? Jnf. 1 fpoke there of prayer in general, to 
which thofe circumftances give a great ad\'antage : but then they are recommend- 
ed no farther, than they can be had, and the nature of the prayer admirs of thera- 
Excufeaihoit reflexion here, which if it be not directly for the purpofe, is not al- 
together foreign to it. Tho he who reads the form of public prayer reads it to 
all at the fame time, that ail may unite in one common aft, which otherwifc 
they could not do : yet ftilleveiy/»«r/;V«/i)fperfon, who minds the prayers at all, 
has a feparatc perception of the words in his mind, and there he offers them, or 
the fenfe containd under them, with more or lefs application and ardor. And fincc 
no man can be faid to pray any further than he dees this -, and it cannot be known 
to any body in the congregation befide himfelf, how far he doth do it j his prayer 
is in reality as private, as if he was inclofed within a thoufand walls . So that, though 
there are reafons for a public worfhip, yet I will venture to affirm, that all (rue 
prayer isprivate : and the true feat of it being in the miftd^ toward the interefting 
of whofe powers all the circumftances of worfhip are mainly defigned to con- 
tribute, it may be faid upon that account to be always made in the moft retired and 
undifcemed of all retreats * : nor can more be Hud in refpeft of a worlhip, which 
by the terms is in other re^^cSis public. A man may be prefent in a congrega- 
tion, and either pray the lame prayer in which others fcem to join, or fome o- 
ther, or none at all *>, for ought any body there can tell bcfides himfelf. 

I am not infenfible how much I may expofe myfelf by thefe things to the laugh- 
ter of Ibme, who are utter ftrangers to all this language. What a ftir is here, fay 
they, ^om praying ? Who ever nbferved, that they who pray are morefucce/iful or 
happy, than they arc who do not? ^n/. All obfcrvations of this kind muftbeveiy 
lubricous and uncertain. We neither *ww what other men are inwardly and really % 
nor how they pray*', nor what to call fuccefs *. That, which 'v&good for one, 
may be had for another : and that, which fecms good at prefent, may at length 
be evil, or introduce fomcthing which is fo ''. And as to the profperity of themj 

■ '£> tS iirw «i» ttm. phtia. S.Chryfvflem fays fomc are Co uiunindiulof whittlie^sfe 

about, that they know not So much lu what they &.y thcralclves. 'lirit)i,>ititt irtifeai c« t^ iKwAsrue, 

)t^ i|i^^0rTai^ tC vttpiS'a.O'i ti \i7:6r tu ;^(iAjq n.t*HTtti, if ^i ux«n vk itn-iiH' ^ The very 

Hea then j thought, that the Gods woulti not hear the prayers of wicked men. Bims happening to be 
with fome fuch in,the fame fhip, when a great dorm arofe and they (being now frighted) began 
toinyoke theirdeities, cries our, SiySn, fw inB^tmKi u/ii; «&sjJv taimtius D.L, "" C. CcIKus 

Mp. Tmc, fiy», frmcipn quidtm injltir deorum ejft : ftd n/i^ue * diii nifi ju':as fupflicum frtcti audiri- 
* Sometimes s^Aj'sf iunjn ^«its( ; that is, as Fia:o paraphraies thofc words of Htfod, T» 'nff.tru S" 

(hU c/mdert iaudatnj din trisinem malt habmt T ^lam muUet mafia *ffixtrt imftrm I tjMm mitUtf 
itn* ftrdidtrt, ^ ftltimh mtrfere fnffUciii ? Plin. 
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who endeavour to worfliip God in a proper and rcafoiiable manner, whatever if 
iJ, perhaps it might be leff, if they did notj or their misfortunes might he greater : 
-who can be certain of the contrary ? If thcfe gentlemen have any way of difco- 
vering it, I wifii they would impart their y?frf/. In the mean time fure they 
cannot expe£b, that even in the moft imperfe^ sketch of natural religion the 
worjhlp of the Deity fhould be omitted : that very thing, which hath been 
principally intended by the word religion *. 

4. And laftly, to deliver what remains, fummarily j Rational beingi, sr they^ 
to wbgm reafon is the great law of their nature^ if they would behave tbemfehes as 
abovty fbould c^nftder in earneft^ ttihat a mighty being He is, who by the conjiitu- 
tien of their nature has laid them under an obligation of being governed by it, and 
whofe laws the diStaies of right reafon may be f aid to be. They ought to keep it 
well impreft upon their minds, that He is the being, upon whom their very ex- 
ijience depends : that it is He who fuperintends and adminiftcrs the affairs of the 
the world by Wis providence : that the efiFc£ts of Wis power and influence are vifible 
before their faces, and round about them, in all the phenomena of nature, not 
one of which could be without Him : that they are always in Iriisprefence : that 
He is a being of perfeB reafon : that, if it be reafonable, that the tranfgreflbrs 
of reafott Jhould be puniihd, they will moft certainly, one time or other, be 
punii!hd,yc. And then, if they do this, it is eafy to fee what effe£t it muft 
kave upon all their thoughts, words ^, and aSions^. 

By what is faid here, no fuperflition is intended to be introduced: it is only 
the practice of reafon and truth, which is required ; and any thing, that is mi 
ineonfiftent with them, may be freely done, though under the infpe^ion of our 
great Lawgiver himfelf, 

• KiUgie Jterum fultit fi» rummttmr. Cic. JgKr emnig, qMt »i tmtium dttrtttn ptninertnt, diU- 
femtr fttr*lUrint. j^ tMnqM»m rtUgtnnt, /itrt dilii riligi^, &c. Id. •■ Particularly with 

rd^pc^ to (ufttiOMry f^tMrmg; which, befide the ill confrqaences it hjiin making cnihschnp, f^t, 
U agrat inftaoce of difregard and irrcTcrencc. For they, who ufc thcmfilves to it do, «f ttufi, make 
(be tremendous ramc of God to fcrve for an txfUtivf only; and coramon]y to rude, ptflionatej or de— 
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Sect. VL Truths reffe^ing Mankind inge' 
neraly antecedent to all human laws. 



I 



N this and the following re£kion8 I ihall proceed as in the forgoing. 



I. Every man bath in bimjilf a principle of individuation, lebicbJifiinguiJbes and 
feparates bimfrom all other nun in fucb a manner,asmay render bim and tbem capa- 
ble of diftinSl properties intbings{oTdiftsnafubjeas of property). That is, B andC 
are fo diflinguifhd, or exiftfo diftinSly, that if there be any thing which B can call 
bis, it will be for that reafon not Cs : and v. v. what is C's will for that reafon 
not be B's. The proof of this I put upon every man's own confcience. Let us 
fee then whether there is any thing, which one man may truly call his. 

II. There arefome things, to -which (at kaft before the cafe is alterdby voluntary 
fubjeStion, compaB, or the like) every individual man has, or may have, fucb a no- 
iural and immediate relation, that be only of all mankind can call tbem bis. 

The life, limbs. Sec. of B are as much bis, as B is bimfelf *. It is impoffible 
for C, or any other to fee with the eyes of B : therefore they are eyes only to B : 
and when they ccafe to be bis eyes, they ceafc to be eyes at all. He then has the 
fole property in them, it being impoflible in nature, that the eyes of B fliould 
ever be the eyes of C. 

Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of C : becaufe it is the application 
ofthe organs and powers of B, not of C, to the efle£Hngoffomething} and there- 
fore the labor is as much B's, as the limbs xad faculties made ufeof are his. 

Again, the effeS or produce of the labor of B is not the efieft of the labor of C : 
and therefore this effefk or produce is B's, not C'sj as much B's, as the £i^^ was 
B's, and not C's ''. Becaufe, what the labor of B caulcs or produces, B produces 

• 'OtJir Srmt i/tirfif iV»»i •« »/*•»« */*" (cortSf. Xin. * And dierefere the produce of • 

man's labtor is often ffaH calkd his U6«r. So ^)r» O^'tt in< : and '^SMH *f B9 yu^ in T/klm. & 
mI. psJ^^—JlidAmqut Ubn vtftet. Virg. 
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by his labor J or it is the produft of Bby his labor: that is, it is B's produ^Et, 
not C's, or any other's. And if C fhould pretend to any properly in that, which 
B only can truly call hisy he would aft contraiy to trmb '. 

LaiHy, there maybe many things, which B may tmly call hit infome fachfen/e^. 
or upon fomc fuch account, as m other can> and to which C has no more right 
than D, norD thanF, iSc. the /ro/fr/^ of which will therefore be inB. Becaufe 
C has no more title than D, nor D than F, (^c. and that,, to which every one 
bejides B has an e^ual title, no one befides B can have any title to at all ^^ their 
pretences mutually balancing and defiroying each other, whilft his only remains. 
And in this cafcafmall matter, being oppofed to nothing, will be ftrong enough 
to maintain the claim of B. 

III. Whatever it inconfifient mlh the general peace and welfare (or good) of man' 
kindy is ittcmjtjlent with the laws of human nature, wrongs intokrabSe. Thofc max- 
ims may be efteemd the natural and true laws of any particular fociety, which 
are moft proper to procure the happinefs of it. Becaule happinefs is the end of fo- 
ciety and laws : otherwife we might fuppofe unbappinefs to be propofed as the 
right end of them; that is, unhappinefs to be dcfirable, contrary to »<jftfrp and 
truth. And what is faid of a particular fociety is not Icfs tme, when applied to 
the univerfal fociety of mankind . Now thofe things are mofi apt to produce hap- 
pinefs, which make the moft men happy. And therefore thofe maxims or princi* 
pies, which promote the general tranquillity indwell being of mankind, if thofe 
words exprels the i?fl/i/>/»f/i of mankind, mufl be the true laws of humanity, or 
thcba{is oi them : and all fuch practices, as interfere with thcfc, mull alfo in- 
terfere with thole. It iscontradiftory to fay, that any thing can be a general law 
of human aiture, which tends only to favor the plcafurcs of fime particulars 
to the prejudice of the reft, who partake of the fame common nature j and ef- 
pccially if thefe pleafures are of the lower and brutal kind. As a million of men- 
are more than one > fo in fixing the pubUc laws of human nature, and what 
ought to be, or not to be, they muft in reafon be more regarded by a million of 
times: for here we confider men only as men. 

It will be cafy now toiliew, that xhttranfgrejfon of thefc laws, conducing to- 
the general good of the world, is wrong nnd morally evil. For if mankind may be 
Jaidingenci-altobea M/zoaa/ animal, the general wclfai-e of it mufl be the wel- 
fare of a rational nature : and therefore that, and the laws which advance it, 

• If B woiks for mother man, who pays him for hit work, or IiUor, that alter* not the oaie. He 
imiy commute them for money, becaufe they are hit, * TtnqnAm S^arti iUt fittntum, fc f^ 

iwvtHm JH^uUnt, ut nttt» tx tmnibm rtfiu, u LaHmtiw %i in anoUicr csle, 

mod. 
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muft be founded in reafon j nor can be oppofed by any thing, but what is op- 
pofitc to reafon, and confequently to truth. 

Let us fuppofe fome rule, by which if all mankind would agree to govern 
thcmfelvcs, it would be in general good for the world : that is, fuchapraftice 
would be agreeable to the nature 2sA circumflances of mankind. If<i//menfhould 
tranfgrefs this rule, what would be the confequcnce of fuch an univerfal 
revolt ? A general evil, or foracthing difagreeable to our nature and the 
truth of our circumftances : for of contrary praftices there muft be con- 
trary efFcds } and contraries cannot both be agreeable to the lame thing. 
This then would be wrong by the terms. And as wrong it would be in any 
one man : becaufe all the individuals have equal right to do it, one as much as ano- 
ther ^^^ and therefore all as much as anyo»e. At leaft it iscert^iin, that whoever 
fliould violate that rule, would contribute his fhare towards the introdudion of 
univerfal diforder and mifery $ and would for his part deny human circumftances- to 
be what they are, public happinefs to be what it is, and the rule to be what it real- 
ly is, as much as if all others confpired with him in this iniquity and madnefi. 

With what hcc can zny particular man put his own humor or unreafonable 
pleafurc into the fcale againft (uch a weight of happinefs as that of all the world ? 
Does not he, who thus centers m him/elf, difregards the good of every tody el/e, 
and intirely feparates his injoyments andinterefts from thofe o£ the puHic, does 
not he, I fay, ftrike himfelf out of the roll of mankind • ? Ought he to be ownd 
as one of them ? Ought he not rather to be repelled, and treated as an alien and e- 
nemy to the common happinefs and tranquillity of oxaffecies ? 

IV. Whatever is either reajonahle or unreafonable in B with refpeEl to C, would 
iejuft the fame in C with refpeSl to B, if the cafe was inverted ^. Becaufe reafon is 
univerfal, and refpeds cafes <=, not perfons. ^ee {e6t. III. pr. 11;^ 

Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know what is right or wrong in re- 
lation xo other men, is to confider what we fhould take things to be were we in 
their circumfbnces ^. 

V. Inaftateofnaturemenareequalinrefpe^of dominion^. I except for the pre- 
lent the c^e oi parents and xhdifbildren, and perhaps of fome few other near rdati- 

• 'AtB^ftni/Mt^tr Siifiw. Th.Jud. * N« tnim tipms jitJtx alkmJt/ud, »U*m d« 

tlimA caiuA, fintentiamftrt.Sea. ' 'Atlravrtcafety^ «vr«v yvvru, Jfter. ' X''V\ ^M 

IDipob yxwo "W "p^n. P. Aboth. St Iho not cmfiitmtnm, qiu ill* tfi, cm ir»fiimtir. Seo.' 
*-Hewa$-a mere flatterer^ who told Cj^us, B<M-iAi(>t ^ >j»m yi JW» rv fmt snfvsmN iHt irrlw ■> 
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ons. Here let me be underftood to mean only thofe, between whom there is 
no family relation (^or between whom all family relation is vaniflid). 

In a Hate, where no laws of fociety make any fubordiiution or diftinftion, men 
«an only be confiderd as men, or only as individuals of ihtfumcfpeciesy and equal- 
ly leaving in one common definition'. And fincc by virtue of th,\i fame definiti- 
on B is xMtfame to C, that C is to Bj Bhas no more dominion over C than C 
reciprocally has over B ; that is, they are in this regard equal. 

Perfonal excellencies or defcfts can make no difference here ; bccauft, i . Who 
muftyW^?, on which fide the advantage lies ? To fay B for D, or any body elfc) 
has a right to judge to the difad vantage of C, is to fuppofe what is in qucflion, a 
dominion over hiraj not to prove it. z. Great natural or acquired indowments 
may be privileges to tlienx who have them : but this docs not deprive thofe, who 
Jiave lefs, of their title to what they havej or, which is the iame, give any 
one, who has greater abilities, a right to take it, or the uft: of it from them. If 
B has better eyes than C, it is well for him : but it does not follow from this, 
thatCfliould not therefore fee forhimlclf, andule biseyeSy as freely asB mAy his. 
C's eyesaie accommodated by nature to his ufe, and fo are B's to his > and each has 
the folc property in his own ; fo their refpe^tivc properties are equal. The cafe 
would be parallel to this, if B fliould happen to have better inteUeHual faculties 
thanC. And further, it B fliould he flronger than C, he would not yet for that 
reafon have any right to be his lord. For C's lefs degree of ftrength is 
as much his, as B's greater is his : therefore C has as much right to his, 
and (which is the natural confcquence) to ufe his, as B has to ufe his : 
that is, C has as much right to refiflj as B has to impofc or command^ 
by virtue of his ftrength : and where the right (xha not the power) of 
refifting is equal to the right of commanding, the right of commanding or do~ 
minion is nothing, j. Since ftrcngth and power are moil apt to pretend a title 
to dominion *•, it may be added further, that power and rights or a power of 
doing any thing, and right to do it, are quite different ideas : and therefore they 
may be fcparated, nor does one infcrr the other. Laflly^ \( power, qua power, 
gives a right to dominion, it gives a w^tto every things that is obnoxious to it j 
and then nothing can be done that is wrong. (For nobody can do any thing which 
he has not the power to do.j But this is not only contrary to what has been pro- 
ved in ic£l;. I. buttoaflcrtitwouldbc to advance a plain abfurdityov contradiction 

• HihiS tfl ttnum wfli mm firrme, tarn pjr, qiiMm «m»n intrr mfmtt i^es fHmmi, ^Htttir^i 

tfi j(«Bi(nxj tlcfiiutio, Mn>i m annts iMltf. Cic, ^ When the RomAm, in Lhft isked the CmUs, 

^ittdnMm iJ JUS tffet, a^um k f*jfrfforibui ftttrt, aui mmari nrm^, xitey anfwcrd,_/» in »rmi) jm, 
ftrtt, o* omnia fertium virtrum ejfr. Like birbarunj Indeed I 

rather. 
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ntber. For then to oppofe the man who has this/ouvr, as far as one can, or (which 
is the bxsic) as&r as one has the /o«vr to doit, would not be wrong: and yet fo 
it muftbe, if he has a right to dominion, or to be not oppo&d. Moreover, that 
X man fhould have zrigbt to anything, merely becaufe he has the power to take 
it, is a do£trinc indeed, which may ferve a few tyrants, or fome banditi and 
rogues, but dire£tly oppofite to the peace and general good of mankind j and 
therefore to be exploded, by prop. III. It is alfo what the powerful themfclves 
could not allow, if they would but imagine themfclves to be in the ftate of the 
veai aodmore defeucele/s i and therefore unreafonable, by prop. IV '. 

VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt the bappinefs of another. Be- 
cade, inthefirft place, thisfuppofes a dominion over him, and the moft ab/olute 
too that can be. In the next, for B to begin todifturb the peace andhappine& 
of C is what B would think umreafonabk^ if he was in C's cafe. In the laf^ fincc 
it isfiippofed, that C has never invaded the happinefs of B, nor taken anything, 
from him, nor at all meddled with him,, but the whole tranfaSion begins origi- 
nally from B (for all this is couchd in the word begin), C can have nothing that is : 
B's> and therefore nothing, to which C has not atleaft as gooda ////irasBhasi. 
or, in other words, nothing, which C has not as much right to keep as B to claim. 
TBcfe two rights being then«/ leaft equal, and counterpoifing each other, no al- 
teration in the prefcnt ftate of things can follow from any fuperiority of right- 
in B : and therefore it muft of right remain as it is j and what C has muft, for any 
right that B has to oppofe this fettlement, remain with C in his undifiurbed pot" 
fefhon. But the argument is ftill ftronger on the fide of C : becaufe he fcems to > 
have {ach z property in his own happinefs,, as is mentiond in prop. II. fuch a; 
one as no otJier can have ••.. 

VII. Tho HO man ca» have a right to begin to interrupt another man's happinefs, or 
to hurt him $ yet every man has a right to defend himfelfand his againfi violence, to re' 
etver vihat is takenby force from him, and even to make reprifaJs, by all the means that- 
truth and prudence permit'. Wc have feen already, that there are fomcthings,whichi 

» ytftfhut, wben he %s, MfiM yi fum i(i^, ^ T«f« S^ifrlf t^vgorxm, ^ r«f<( itt^ftttrtii, Jiciw - 
««( ViwKTwrt^K, caa onl^ mean, that nectfTity, or perhaps prudence, eiliges to dothisj not anrlaw 
ia the RiiHa fenfe of that word. *> Sochtatis [intir hominet'] tirBiffimum vinetdHm efimsgU 

mkitrtri ijft c«ntrM imttir»m» htminim Umim Jttrahtrtt/m etmmtdi etutfr, ipuim nnnWmttmmtd*' 
fifkirt, &c. Cic. i AUthis is fuppoftd to be ia a flate of nature and thie abfence-o£ humoa. 

^ jtjuaai 
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a miin may truly call j&« j and let us for the prefent only fuppofe, that thae may 
be more. This premiled, I proceed to make good the propoGtion. 

To deny a maiithe privilege mentiond in it is to afTcrt, contrary to trutbj either 
that he has not the faculties and powers, which he has ; or that the Author of na- 
ture has given them to him in vain. For to what end has he them, if he may not 
«/& them ? And how may heufethemj if not for his ownprefervatienf when he is 
attacked, and like to be abufed, or perhaps deftroyd. 

All animaU have a principle o( Jilf-prefer'uation^ which exerts itfclf many times 
withanuncontroulableimpetuofity. Nature is »«//i>r«» in this, and every where 
conllant to itfelf. Even i««»/Wi»/f bodies, when they are aded upon, reaft. And 
one may be fure, that no pofition can have any foimdation in nature^ or be con- 
fident with it and truth fthofe infeparablecompanionsyl, which turns upon nature 
itfelf, and tends to iti deftruSliott. 

Great part of the general happinefs of mankind depends upon thofe»«a»j, by 
which the innocent may be (avcd from their cruel invaders ; among which the op- 
portunities they have oi defending themfelvcs may be reckond the chief. There- 
fore to debar men of theufe of thefe opportunities, and the right of defending 
themfelves againft injurious treatment and violence muft be inconfiilent with the 
laws of nature by prop. III. 

If a man has no right to i/e/(f»ihimfelf andwhatishis, he can have no right to 
any thing (the contrary to which has been aheady in parr, and will by and by be 
more amply provedjj Cncethat cannot be his right, which he may noi maintain 
to be his right. 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf againft infults, (^c. it muft be bccaufe the 
aggreflbr has a right to a^ail the other, and u/urp what is his : but this prccenfion 
has been prevented in the foregoing propofition. And, more than that, it includes 
a great abfurdity, to commence an injury, or to ^f^/« the violence, being in nature 
more than only to repell it. He, who begins, is the true caufe of all that follows : 
and whatever falls upon him from the oppolltion made by the defending party, is 
but the ei?c£t of his own aft ; or, it is that violence, of w hich he is the author, re- 
Jle^ed back upon himfelf It is as when a man fpits at heaven, and the fpittle &lls 
back upon his own face. 

Since he, who begins to violate the happinefs of another, does what is wrongs 
he, who endeavours to obviate orputaftop to that violence, does in thatrefpc£t 
what is right, by the terms. 

Laftly, fincc every man is obliged to confult his own happine(s, there can be no 
doubtbutthathenot orAymay, but even ought to defend it (fcdt.ll.prop. 1X.)| 
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in luchamannerl mean, as docs not interfere with truth*, or his own defignof 
being happy. He ought indeed not to i&rajhly, or do wor* than the end propof- 
ed requires ; that is, he ought by a prudent carriage and wife forecaft to (hut up, // 
he ca»f theavenues by which he may be invaded } and when that cannot be done^ to 
ufc arguments and perfuafives, or perhaps withdraw out of the way of harm : but 
when thefe meafures are incffefbual or imprafticable, he muft take fuch other as he 
can, and confront/orr * with/flr«. Otherwife he will foil in his duty to himfelf, and 
deny happinefs to be happinefs. 

By the fame means, that a man may </<r/<r»iwhatishis, he may certainly endea- 
vour to rff'owr what has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken from him. 
Forit has been {hewn already, that the pew#r to take any thing from another gives 
no right to it. The right then to that, which has been taken from its owner againft 
his will, remains ftill where it was : he may fHU truly call it his : and if it be his, he 
may ufe it as his : which if he who took it away, or any other, fhall hinder 
him from doing, that man is even here the aggreflbr, and the owner does but 
defend himfelf and what is his. Befides, he, who ufes any thing as hts, when it 
is his, afts on tbejide of truth : but that man, who oppofes him in this, and 
confequently aflerts a right to that, which is not his, afts contrary to truth. 
The former therefore does what cannot be amils : but what the latter does, is 
wroi^ by that fundamental propofition, fe£b. I. prop. IV. 

Then further, if a man hath ftill a right to what is forceably or without his con- 
fent taken from him, he muft have a right to the value of it. For the thing is to him 
what it is in value to him : and the right he has to it, may be confiderd as a right to 
a thing o^ fitch a value. So that if the very thing which was taken be deftroyd, o^ 
cannot'be retrieved, the proprietor neverthelefs retains his right to a thing o£ fucb 
a value to him j and fomething muft be had in lieu of it : that is, he has a right to 
make refrifals. Since every thing is to every man what it is in value to him, things 
of the fame value to any one may be reckond as to him the fame, and to recover the 
^^»*v<»/*»/thefameas lorecovex thcthing itfelf : for otherwife it is not an equiva- 
lent. If the thing taken by way of reprifal fhould be to the man, from whom it is 
taken, of^rM/^r value than whathewrong'fuUy took from the recoverer, he muft 
charge himfelf with that lofs. If injufticc be done him, it is done by himfelf, the 
other has no more than what he has a right to. To which add, that as a man has a 
right to recover what is his, or the equivalent, from an invader j fo he feems for the 
fame reafbns to have a right to an equivalent for the expenfe he is at in recovering his 
own, tor the lofs o£ time and quiet, s.nd (or the trouble,bazards, and dangers under" 

* For it* mSiMSt xtuun tthiT, i itmrMh »mKSi iHr vfltt tmh hkkSu tua kfulfvrm. ilsx. T. 
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gone ; becaufe all thefearc the effects of the invafion, and therefore to be added 
to the invader's account. 

Vll\. The firft pofcjjton sf * thing gsvei the pejfejfer a greater right to it^ than any 
other man basy er can have, tiilbeand ally that claim under hinty are extin^. For, 
t . till then no other man can be the firft popjfor again ; which is more than nothing j 
fince he comes into it by God's providence, and as it were donation, z. That, which 
no man has yet any title to ", the finder may take without the violation of any 
truth. He doth not deny that to be another man's, which is another man's : he doth 
not begin to interrupt the happincfs of any body, ^c. Therefore to poflels him- 
felf of it is net ivrong. So far from it, that, fince every man is obliged to confult his 
ownhappinefs (that is, his own intereft and advantages, whenever he can do it 
without the violation of truth) not to aft confonantly to this obligation is an omif- 
fion that would be -wrong. What he docs therefore is right. And thai if he does 
right in taking poflefiion of it, he muft fiom thence be thcrightful pojejfer; or, it 
becomes his. j . Thereare many things, which cannot be poffell; without cultiva' 
tion and the contrivance and labor of the firft pofTeffor. This has generally been 
the cafe of lands : and thefe are indeed more eminently meant by the word po(f(Jfi~ 
tHS. Now to deprive a man of the fruit of his own cares and fweat, and to enter 
upon it, as if it was thecffe£t of the intruder's pains and travel, is a moftmani- 
feft violation of truth. It is afferting in fa£t that to be his, which cannot be 
his. Sec prop. II. 4. The contiury doftrine, viz. that prime occupancy gives 
no right, interferes with prop. HI. for it muft certainly be inconfiftcnt with 
the peace and happinefs of mankind in general to be left in endlcfs wars and 
ftrugglcs for that, which no man can ever have any right to. And yet. thus it 
muft be, if thatdoftrine was true : becaufe it has been demonftratcd, ih^l power 
ctinfers no right j and therefore thtfirji right to many things can only accrue 
from the firft poflcflionofthem. f . If B ihould endeavour by force (or fraud) 
to c\t£i C out of the poffcfTion of any thing, which C injoys, and obtaind 
without expelling or difiurbing any body, he would certainly do that, which he 
himfclf would judge unreafonabky were he in C's place. Therefore he a£ls, as 
if that was not rcafonwith refpcfttoC, which would be rcafon in refpe£tof B ; 
contrary to the nature oireafon, and to prop. IV. 6. To endeavour to turn a man 
violently out of his poflcfllons is the fime as to command him to leave them, upon 
pain of fuffcring for non-obedience. But this is ufuiping udominisny which he has 
no right toi and is contrary topvop. V. 7. No man can expcll another out of his 

* iUm pnfrU ttUttriM btrum mumrM »Ijjj illMm, Nn mt, nif qutnt^Hum fitiuit. Hot. 
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poflefllon without beginning to interrupt his happinefs : nor can any one do this 
without contravening the truth containd in prop. VI. This therefore fccures 
the pofleflbr in his poflefllon for ever : that is, it confirms his right to the thing 
pofl*eft. Lafilyy the firfi poffefor^ of whom I have been fpeaking, has undoubt- 
edly a right to defend his ptrfon^ and fuch other things as czxionly be his, againft 
the attempts of any aggreflbr (fee prop. II.): therefore thefe no one can have a 
right to violate. And therefore again, if he cannot be forceably difpofleft 
without violence oflferd to the/e, no one has any right to difpoflefs him. But 
this muft be the cafe, where the pofleflbr does not quit his pofl*efl!lon willing- 
ly. The right confequently muft remain foldy in him, unlefs he confents to 
quit it. 

N. The fuccejors of an invader, got into poflefllon wrongfully, may acquire 
a right in time; by the failure of fuch, as might claim under him who had the 
right. For he, who happens to be in poflenion, when all thefe are extinft, is 
in the place of a prime occupant, 

IX. ji title to many things may be transferred by compact or donation ^. If B has 
the fole right in lands, or goods, no body has any right to the difpofalofthem 
befides B : and he has a right. For difpofing of them h but ufing them as his. 
Therefore the aft of B in exchangingthtm forfome thing elfe, oxbejlowing them 
upon C, interferes not with truth : and fo B does nothing that is wrong. Nor 
does C do any thing againft truth, or that is wrong, in taking them : becaulc 
he treats them as being what they are j as things, which come to him by the a£t 
of that perfon, in whom is lodged the fole power of difpejing of them. Thus 
C gets the title innocently. 

But in the cafe ofcompaSl the reafon,on which this tranfa6tion ftands, is more evi- 
dent ftill. For the contractors are fuppofed to receive each from other the equiva^ 
lent of that which they part with, or at leaft what is equivalent to them refpeSively, 
or perhaps by each party preferable. Thus neither of them is hurt : perhaps both 
advantaged. And fo each of them treats the thing, which he receives upon the 
innocent exchange, as heingwhat it is : better for him, and promoting his con- 
venience and happinefs. Indeed he, who receives the value of any thing, and 
what he likes as well, in efte£b has it ftill. His property is not diminifhd : the 
fituation and matter of it is only altcrd. 

ful^ura. Iftcr. ^ To this may be reduced that title to things, which Tally mentions as con. 

fcrrcd by Ibme kw (/«x«) » and even thofc, which accrue tmJitieni, otftrtt. For I fuppofe the go- 
vernment to hare a right of giving them thus. 

S z Mankiad 
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Mankind could not well fubfift without bartering one thing for another : 
therefore whatever tends to take away the benefit of this intercoui-fc, is incon- 
fiftent with the general good of mankind, i^c. If a man could find xhcntceffa- 
ries of life without it, and by himfelf, he muft at leaft want many of the com- 
forts of it. 

X. Illiere is then fuch a thing as property^ founded in nature and truth » .■ or, 
there are things^ 'which one man only can, confidently with nature and truth, eaU 
bis: by prop. 11, Vm, IX. ^ 

yH.Thofe things, which only one man can truly and properly call his, ntufl remain 
his, till be agrees to part with them {if they are uh, as be may part mtb)by cem- 
faH or donation; or fwhich muft be underftoodj till they fail, or death cxtin- 
guifhes him and his title together, and he delivers the lamp to his next man. 
Becaufe no one can deprive him of them without his approbation, but the de- 
f river muft ufe them as his, when they are not bis, in concradiftion to truth. For, 

XII. Tobave the property of any thing and to have tbe /ok right of uftng anddif' 
fofing of it are the fame thing : they are equipollent expreffions. For whenitisfaid, 
that P has the property, or that fuch a thing is proper to P, itisnotfaid, that 
P and Qor P and others have the property (proprium limits the thing to Ponlyj : 
and when any thing is faid to be bis, it is not faid that part of it only is his. P has 
therefore the all or all-hood "^ of it, and confequenily all tbe ufe of it. And then, 
fincc the all of it to him, or all th.it P can have of it, is but the «y?and difpofal 
of it <*, he who has this has the tiling itfelf, and it is his *. 

Laws 

• Which muft not give way to opinions of jitntfi, 8tc. The raaftcr was in the right, who cor- 
Tcftcxi Cyriu tor adjudging the great coat to the greit boy, and the little one to the little. He woi 
not tS mtiMrhrT^ KfiTuf, but of frefirsy. Omnium, ^itt >n hsminitm dociertim Ji/j>titiiiit)nt •vtr/nn- 
tur, nihil tjl frefiSi fr^Jiaiiliits, ^ium fUni mtllf£i nw sJ JHpthm tjft ntiMs, nt^Ke opinione, 
ftJ natuTi conjlitutum tjfe jus. Cic, *' There is another way of acquiring a title 

inentior.d : which is, by the right ot war, as it is called. Sunt frivata nttU* Mtiuri: fed tmvt- 
ttri 0€tii^t''>itt Ml qui qumJam in t/acUA vrntruat > »Mt viOmd, ut qui Mh fctiti fmtt, £cc> 
Cic. And fo in Xinefhm it is iaid to bean eternal law among nien, that if a city be taken in 'war, 
the bodies and goods of the people in it are the conductor's ; and they may poflefi them as their 
own, not i»iTfi*. But furethis wants limitations. ' AlUdium. ^ n*Mtticif iyiAjer* 

i*^. Tiwrrti -^ TV Xt'-^" •a;",'*"'? JiffWinVi A ihti, > ^ itdrrtt, t «urri$ w ry tiAtfrJ ritf», 
X'^r*p>o irifiiit rnr ^^vfu nj/fcvrij^tnt fiiini, S. Chryf. T«r«> /Mt ^vfu ieoii iffiru vc^ki, i4^« J| 
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Laws indeed have introduced a way of fpeaking, by which the/ro/er/jrand 
the ufufruSl are diftinguifhd > but in truth the ufufruftuary has a temporary ^ or 
limited property } and the proprietary has a perpetual v^MinxSt, either at prefenty 
or in reverfion. Propriety without the ufe (if the ufe is never to come to'the 
proprietary) is an empty found. 

I have before upon fome occafions taken it as granted, that he, whc ufear 
any thing as bis, when it is not bis, a£ts agaiafl trutb, &c. but now I fay fiu> 
ther, that, 

XIII. He, ivbo u/es ordifpofes of any thing, does by that declare it to he his. Be- 
caufe this is all, that he, whofe it really is, can do. Borrowing and hiring af- 
ford no objeftionto this. When the borrower or hirer ufes the thing borrowd 
or hired, he ufes what is his own for the time allowd : and his doing fo is only 
one of tbofe ways, in which the true proprietary difpofes of it. 

XIV. To ufurp or invade the property of another man is injuftict: or, more ful- 
ly, to take, detain, ufe, deftroy, hurt, or meddle • with any thing that is his without 
bis allowance, either by force or fraud or any other way, or even to attempt any of 
thefe, or affifi them, who do, are aRs of injuftice. The contrary j to render and 
permit quietly to every one what is his, isjufiice. Def. 

XV. He that voould not violate trutb, muft avoid all injuftice r or, allinjuflict 
is wrong and evil. It interferes with the truths ^ here before laid down, and per- 
haps more. It denies men to he fubjeHs capable of diftindt properties: in fome 
cafes it denies them to have a property even in their own bodies, life, fame, and 
the like : the praftice of it is incompatible with the peace and bappinefs of man<- 
kind : it is what every man thinks unreafonable in his own cafe, when the inju- 
ry is done to himfelf : to take any thing from another only becaufe I think I 
want it, or becaufe I have power to take it, and will have it, without any title 

^ iukitX^ riy xfi"''' 'f"^'" *'< «<;<«'•' '»f»>ittfi,^«m%, i>ayxfniu hnrirtu nfbiJ^tfii^a, tutmtiio i 
trfeB-tr/Mii *ufi}Ay rnmcSuiTU rapaXtiCM ixt^^ iia\»»u t5 m/Mcr^. Luc. • ^ta tt fufcit 

0ger, tUHitJlfkc. H0r/l», alluding to thu truth, tlift xttnii, &yiTUtO,i>ufi&ti nurik HrnifiM. 
fMt fiiiun triff rii St».W{itr luniint ikj^o^ifta /miH iym' and then proceeds, i^'i)^ •"> Xp»K f^m 
tSf ^ trtAcf, ictt /Ml jrii«^ rot laxTnitiifm, ktA. In ttitt»rth tfie thing is carried farther : where it is 
laid, that a man pafling by another man's door ought fm fi>Mtut ur», nX. according to a faTing of 

XtntcrMU, ^^i> ha^w II tS( »JWt li rv; i^^lXfUin In «Ati«TfMi> jix/of t&om, 

• Furtum fit, turn quis tUieiutm rim'mvitt domino contredat. ^isfi. infi. ■> On thecontrary 

ni3» nvyi— (n nuryi. A laying of ^3^*1. And Cittn more than once dc* vtmm forjit/lHmt 
and vtritM for itnitMS or frobitMt, 

CO 
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to it, is the higheft pretence to dominionj and denial of our natural equality : 
it is fettiiig up a right to begin to difturb the happinefs of others : and laftly, ic 
is to deny there is any fuch thing as property^ contrary to truth, 

Briefly, if there be any thing which P can truly and propcily call i/j, then, 
if T takes or uics it without the confent of P, he declares it to be his (for if 
it was bis he could do no morc^ when it is not his, and fo a£ts a lie » ; in which 
conGfts the it/ea and formal ratio of monl evil. 

The very attempting ajiy inftnnceof injuftice, or ajjijling others in fuch anat- 
tempt, fince it is attempting and promoting what is wrongs is being in the 
wrong as much as one is able to be j or doing what one can to achieve that 
which is evil: and to do this, by the termSy mull be 'xreng and evil. 

Even the defire of obtaining any thing unjuftly is evil; becaufe todefircto 
do evily by the terms again, is an evil or criminal deftre. If the a£b follows 
fuch a defire, it is the child and produ6t of ic : and the defire, if any thing 
renders the fulfilling o{ it impracticable, is the a£tob(lru£ted in the beginning, 
and lUfled in the womb. 

Let it be obfervcd here by way offcholioa concerning the thing called covt- 
tottfnefsy that there fcem to be three forts of it. One is this here mentiond : 
a defire of getting from others, tho it be unjtijlly. This is wrong and wicked. 
Another is an immenle defire of hc;iping up what one can by juft methods, but 
without any reafonable end propofcd'', and only in order to keep'', and as it were 
bury it** ; and the more he accuiiiulates, the more he craves ^ This alfo in- 
trenches upon truth, and lecms to be a vice. But to covet to obtain what is 
another man's by y«/2 wf«iM, and with his confent, when it may contribute to 
the happinefs of our felves or families, and perhaps of the other pcifon too, 
has nothing furely that looks K«/r/f«i/}' upon truth, oris blamcable, in it. This, 
if it may be called covetoufncfs, is a virtuous covelou/nefs. 

• Account T8 ait y.iiti rst Ttr^i, T» h i^arftw, ar^tf ttlt, isKarftM. EpicJ.'s WOrets. yufiitu tri' 
mum mitBitt tfi, mt m eui i^uh noctu, nift Uetfftus injurm ; dtindi, ut nmitiumim fro cemmumitu 
Htatur, fri-vui) ut fmt. Cic. This is to ufc things as being what they are. ^ BUfJm i ik- 

*(ir'<i, in Lucmn, dfcs of hunger {Aj)*j k3->.i®' >Aiviri>«7irBA4xtrBi), Ridiculous enough. c Qr 

only T{i« ri lifiB^fiSa, ai Anutharfis did of fbme Creeks. At hen, <• As that man. in Aehe- 

ntHs, indcavourd liteTsUy to do> of whom it is tqwrred. that, being much in love with his money, 
before he died he fwallowd as much of it as he could (it«T*«-i«rit in, «Ai'yM( x'"^<'i ijn^Mitl,) . « Of 
fuch it is, tlut Diogtnes uled to fay, 'OfMiMi t'vi <^.A«jyu(K{ r«r< lifwriMtt, «A. Stat. The Mxmjinlim, 

menriond in huhh. Ah. compwc tliem nnw'ttr my i>3 >3 Q'ntS'Qn Q'-tanD nnw'w c^oxiJ 

» XVI. mcB 
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XVI. /3^f» « »<»» c»rts not -what fufferings be caufes to others^ andefpecially if 
be delights in ether men's fufferings and makes them his fpott, this is what I call 
cruelty. And not to be affeSed -with the fufferings of other people^ tho they proceed 
not from us, but from others, or from caufes in which ive are not concerned, is un- 
mtrcifulnefs. Mercy and humanity are the reverfe of thefe. 

XVII. He, whoreligioujly regards truth and nature, will not only he not unjuft, 
but (more) not unmerciful, and much lefs cruel. Not to be affcfted with the affiiSi' 
ens of others, fofar as we know them, and in proportion to the feveral degrees 
and circumftances of them, tho we are not the caufes of them, is the fame as 
to confider the afflifted as perfons not in affiftion j that is, as being not what 
they are, or (Vhich is the fume) as being what they are not : and this contra- 
difts matter of fa£l. 

One can fcarce know t)\c fufferings of another without having at leaft feme image 
of them in his mind: nor can one have thefe images without being confcious of 
them, and as it were feeling them. NcxttofufFeringitfelfistocarrythereprefen- 
tation of it about with one. So that he, who is not affefted with the calamities of 
others, fo far as they fall within his knowledge, may be faidto know and not to 
know } or at leaft to cancel his knowledge, and contradifb his own confcience. 

There is fomcthing in human nature » refulting from our very make and conftitu- 
tion, while it retains its gcnuin form, and is not <j//«"</byvitious habits j notper- 
wr/^</by tranfports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, orfalfephilofo- 
phy •> } nor opfreft by ftupidity and negle&ing to obferve what happens to others : I 
fay, there is fomething, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, caufes us 
to fympathize with them, and almoft comprehends us in their cafe. It is grievous to 
fee or hear (and almoft to hear of) any man, or even any animal whatever, in tor- 
ment. This eompOj^on appears eminently in them, who upon other accounts are 
juftly rcckond amongft the beft of men ": in fomc degree it appears in almejl all j nay, 

» Properly csdled hupMrntj; becaufe nothing of it appears in brutes. HMninm nBpO nj'N nana 

nnian lyya. S.Hhaf. '■ When^M«« lays, Cltmtmiam ornnes bcni frtfi»bimt, mifi- 

rkordiam MUtem vitaitmt, he feems only to quibble. He has many other weak things upon this fub- 
je£k. that.fuecHrrtt [frfims] Alienis Uchrymis, nm acceJet, owns one uie of tears : they obtain luc- 
coureven from a Stoic. « 'Aya^u ifi^««{»n itf^K. They, who of all writers undertake to imi- 

tate nature mofk, oft introduce even their heroes weeping. (See how Htmir reprelents Vfyfis Od. (. 

lyi, a, 7, — 8.) The tears of men are in truth very different from the cries and ejnlations 

of children. They utfiltut ftrmms, and flow from other cauies ; commonly fbme tender, or perhaps 
philofbphical, reflexion. It is cafy to fee how hard hearts and dry eyes come to be fiJhionsihk. But 
fiv all that, it is certain the glimM* Ucrytiutlti are not nude for nothing. 

even 
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even fomctimes, when they more coolly attend to things, in thofe hardcnd and ex- 
ecrable monjiers of cruelty themfelves, who feem juft to retain only the leatl tinc- 
ture of humanity that can be. The Pheraan tyrant, who had never wept over any 
of thofe murders he had caufed among his own citizens, wept when he faw a trage- 
dy but afted in the theatre ' : the realbn was, his attention was caught here, and 
he moreobfcrved the fuflFcrings q£ Hecuba and yJudrcmacbty than c\'er he had 
thofe of the Pheraam j and more impartially, being no otherwife concerned in 
them but as a common fpeftator. Upon this occafion the principle oi compajfion^ 
implanted in human nature, appeard,ovcrcame his habits of cruelty, broke through 
his petrifa6tion, and would ftiew that it could not be totally eradicated. It is there- 
fore according to nature to be affcfted with the fufferings of other people : and 
the contrary is inhuman and unnatural. 

Such are the circumfiances of mankind, that we cannot (or but very few of us, 
God knows^ make our way through this world without encountering danger i and 
fufFcring many evils : and therefore fince it is for the good of fuch, as are lb expofed 
or aftuallyfmarting under pain or trouble, to receive comfort andalTiftance from 
others, without which they muft commonly continue to be miferable, or periih, it 
is for the common good and welfaie of the majority at leafl of mankind, that they 
fhould compajftonate and help each other ^. To do the contrary mull therefore be 
contrary to nature and itrewg by prop. III. And be fide, it is by one's behaviour and 
anions to affirm, that the circumftances of men in this world are mo/ what they arcj 
or that peace, and health, and happincfs, and the like, are not what they ai"e. 

Let a man fubflitute bimfelfxixio the room of fome poor creature deje£ted with 
invincible poverty, diftra6lcd with difficulties,or groaning under the pangs of fome 
difeafe, or the anguiih of fome hurt or wound, and witliout help abandond to want 
and pain. In this ditlrcls what reflexions can he imagine bejhould have, if he found 
that every body neglected him, no body fo much as pitying him, or vouchfafing to 
take notice of his calamitous and fad condition? It is certain, that what it would 
bcreafonablcorunreafonable for others to do in rcfpcft of /j/w, he muft allow to 
be reafonable or unrcafonable for him to do in rcfpe^ of them, ordcny amanifeil 
truth in prop. IV, 

If unmcrcifiilnefs, as before defined, be wrong, no time need to be fpent in pro- 
ving that cruelty is fo. For all that is culpable in unmercifulnei's is containd in cruel- 
ty, with additism and aggravations. Cruelty not only denies due regard to the fufFcr- 

* tba, ^ A generous nature picks ctta aa enemy in diilrcli, '£f«Mr^ H w Avrv« 

ings 
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ings of others, but caufes them; or perhaps </f/i|^/j in them, and fwhichisthc 
moft infolent and cruel of all cruelties) makes them 3.jefi and fubjedl of raillery. If 
theonebe a(/*/(r3of humanity, theother is diametrically oppofitc to it •. If the 
one does no goody the other does much evil. And no man, how cruel foever in rea- 
lity he was, has ever liked to be rgcksnd a cruel man : fuch a confefHon of guilt 
does nature extort j fo univcrfally doth it reje£t, condemn, abhor this character. 

XVIII. The praSike of jujitce and mercy is juji as rights as tnjufiice^ unmtrci' 
fttlnefsy and cruelty are wrong. This follows from the nature of contraries. Be- 
iide, not to be jull to a man is to be not juil:, or tmjuft to him : and fo not to 
be merciful is to be unmerciful, or perhaps cruel. 

Here I might end this fe£tion : but perhaps it may not be improper to be z 
little more particular. Therefore, 

XIX. From the foregoing p'opofit'tons may he deduced ibe hetnoufnefs of all fucb 
crimes^ as murder ^ or even hurting the per/on of another any how, when our own 
neceffary defence does not require it (it being not poflible, that any thing Ihould be 
more bis, than his own perfon, Ufe and limbs) j robbing, fiealing, cheating, be- 
traying i defamation, detraSlion j defiling the bed of another man, et ctsi. with all 
the approaches and tendencies to them. For thcfe are not only comprifed within 
the definition of injuftice, and are therefore violations of thofe truths, which 
are violated by that j but commonly, and fome of them always, come within 
the defcription of cruelty too. All which is evident at firft fight with refpc£t 
to murder, robbery, cheating, flandering, t^c. efpecially if a man brings him- 

felf into the cafe, and views himfelf in his own imagination as rendcrd fcanda- 
lous by calumniators and Hers j ftript by thieves j ruind in his fortunes and un- 
done by knaves > ftruggUng to no purpofe, convulfcd and agonizing under the 
knife of fome truculent ruffian j or the like. 

The fame is altogether as plain in the cafe of adultery ^, when any one *= infnarcs, 
and corrupts the wife of another j notwithftanding the protc£tion it gains from 
falfe notions, great examples <", and the commonnefs of the crime «. For (the na- 
ture o^matfimeny being for the prefent fuppofed to be fuch, as it will appear by and 
by to hcj the adulterer denies the property a husband has in his wife by compaft, 
the moft exprefs aiid facred that can polfibly be made ; he does that, which 

* £fi hommttm natnrt, tjuum feqki JtitmUf, m*ximi mimic* cruJilitMs. Cic. ** Atiier /tii 

i «^i)rni(, i*' ix inn ill, i i*eij;8f. Chryf. "= One of the Su^i^ortJ ttlitnorum m»trim*tu- 

tTum, a they are called in V»l. Mux, ' P*lam mp^rtt, ndhnc ttMtt Divi Wtr^mi itiid' 

ttrittm cttfittfaltrt ftmiri : nmif rmptiaum lufw tft, Sch«L m S. Hin, < For hence follot^ 

impunity, o>f. anm a^O 5pD3 a'B«3D OIWO. Mifm. 

T tends 
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tends to fubvcrt the peace of fiimilies, confounds relation, and is altogether in- 
conGllent with the order and tranquillity of the world, and therefore with the 
laws of human nature ; he does what no man in his wits could think rtafonabk^ 
or even tolerable, were he the perfon wrongd ' : briefly, he impudently treats a 
woman as bis own woman (or wife ''), who is not bh^ but anBth£r''s^ contrary to 
juftice, truth and/<«fl ^. Nor is this fimplc injurtice only, biitinjuftice, for which 
no reparation can be made if the injured man thinks fo j as he generally docs 
(fee fc£t. II. prop. I. obf. 4.) injuflice accompanied with thegreateft cruelty, (o 
complicated, as fcarce any other can be. The husband is for ever robbed of 
all that plealiue and fatisfaftion, which arifcs from the wife's fidelity and af- 
fection to him ^ ; prefuming upon which he took her to be not only the partner 
of his bed, but the companion of his life, and fharerin all his fommes*: and 
into the room of them fucceed painful and deftruftive paflions. The poor woman ^ 
herfelf, tho (he may be deluded b, and not fee at prefent her guilt, or the con- 
lequences of it, ufually pays dear for her fccurity and want of guard, the hus- 
band becoming cold ^ andaverfe to her, and fhe fiiU of apprehenCons and fears ', 
■with a particukir dread of his further reicntraent. And theix affair Syxn this disjointed 
and diilrafted condition, are neglcCbedj »««o«»/fj&iWrfM (lighted, and left unpro- 
vided for,without fo much as the comfort of any certain relations to pity them'',yf . 
The adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime by fuch impertinent 
Jtmik'sznd rakifh talk, as arc commonly ufcd for that purpofe '. When any one 
wrongs another of his property, he wrongs himof what it is to bim., the proprie- 
tor : and the value muft be fct according to what be eftcems it to be, not what 

' U, qui nutSminm Mxertm (tntitfifdt.—^-idfm uxm-rmfuMm MfpUi neu vult: e^ fiJri seerrimm 
txfiHer, tflftrjiJm; ii laendiciz perfeifHttHr, iffe ftrjurni. Sen. * THUfSi, njt UvrS yvtimt, 

< What anionflcr in nature muft he be, who, as if it was meritorious to dare toaflagasnft allthelet 
(to ufc SrtMM's words again) y5«(j jttftAm CAtt/km fitt»t Mm»ndi, que^ ttlietm tft [wAer] t * Ovi* ^ 
rSr' tutu 'WiS. w; to rujiio, fititm Jl«p3it{ti«t T»( fMi;i;fiis^i>ii( -/iu/ihm^, iA" »' ^» T«A>|5i( iiniv, « 

tu Jrlti «• "' ^"»', »' " fwr©- imi'tUivT* iftifxtU, «»■>. fh^fiU. t Marriage U k««»»i'« sritrrit 5" 

^, «<siiiri{i» ^ f''''C'" ^ **^*>t {^••(F*»iS>], Ifier. ' 'Ar«Ai> ^iv. S. S»f. "Esmr#(, 

•|i'd*r4'"<> feys th^ penitent woman in Stfh.ap. Pint. *' +i'X4*' T«««y)MtAirf<i« rwi luex* 

f/aivt<^ . Stfh. * ^uid cnim filvi tft mulifrt, iwtijft frnJicilm ? Livy. « Ol /m-iJh m* h- 

mini «&Ai»t wiwAt fW!^' •»"»(• ymi Tforn/AiiKwti JVfb^pw, ft^ ri rJ tS yiij*«tT^, ^» Ti t£ r« 
fMix*- Tl>- J- ' ^^^ ** Mifiiffm ufcs to DiegtMJ, Af, Atl>*». "Afn yi fm " r« afm-m 

/hu* itwi Hitynn ''itua imitt, e* jwfsTif*! •"iturBr «»•< ; i ■}> ffn. t»' ^ mvt, m y wi».*t tirXivxMnt i 

iti riT«»<p>i, i"'^ . Senfclcfs ftuff. Nor is that of the adulterous woman in Trov. S. better: 

where nn!>y3 "lOl "pi " placed with the way of an eigic in the air, of a ferpent upoti a rock, and 
«f a (hip in the fea. nyw inN I3i' C3Urn n3 awy ftilJUf; and therefore ftw W n"'B nnapO 
PICO, and then thinks that pbi 'ni'ya a6 101^ *73in HT "ins». See ^a* vn*fi. 

4 the 
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the injurcr, who perhaps has no taftcof virtuous pleafures, may think it to be. 
(See p. 33. obf. 3,4.) Nor may thefe thefts be cxcufed from their fecrecy. For 
I . the injuftice of the fa£t is the fam in itfelf, whether known, or not. In either 
cafe /r»/Hs denied : and a /iff is as much a lie, when it is nnhifperd^ as when it is 
proclaitnd at the market-crofi. z. It has been ihewd (feft. II.) that the re£titude of 
our a&ions and way to happinefs are coincident } and that fuch a£ts, as are di{a> 
greeable to trutb^ a^ wrong in themfelves, tend to make men ultimately unhappy •. 
Things are fo orderd and difpofed by the Author of nature, or fuch a conilitutioa 
of things flows from him, that it mufi be fo. And fince no retreat can be impervi-> 
ous to his eye, no corner fo much out of the way, as not to be within his plan, 
no doubt there is to every wrong and vitioui a£k a fuitable degree of unhappinefii 
and punijhment annext, which the criminal will be fure to meet with feme time or 
other ^. For his own fake therefore he ought not to depend upon thedarknefs of 
the deed. But lafiljd it can hardly be, but that it muft be difcoverd^. Peoplege- 
nerally r^e in vice, grow impudent and vain and carelefs, and difcover themfelves ^'^ 
the opportunities contrived for it muil: be liable to oifervatioa : feme confident 
muft betrufted, who may betray the fecret, and upon any little diftaftc probabl]f 
will do it : and beflde, love is quick of apprehenfion *. 

It will be eafily perceived from what has been (aid, that if to murder^ roh^ 
Sec. are unjuft and crimes of a heinous nature, all thofe things which have an; 
tendency toward them, or affinity with them, or any way countenance them, muft 
be in their degree criminal*": becaufe they are of the fame complexion with that 
which they tend to, tho not of the fame growth, nor matured into thegrofsaflr, 
or perhaps do not operate fo prcfently, apparently, or certainly. £»vy, taalice, 
and the like, are conatus's toward the deftruftion or ruin of the perfon, who is 
the objcfl: of thefe unhappy paffioos. To throw dufi t upon a man's reputation 
by innunendd's, ironies, 6?f . may not indeed fully it all at once, as when dirt is 
thrown, oxgrofs calumnies} yet it infe£ts the air, and may deftroy it by a lin- 
gring poifon. To etcpofe another by the ftrength of a jefting talent, or 
harder temper of face, is to wound him, though it be in an invijible 

t tftnu nulMsfelix; mmimi cnrufttr, ij^c. Jur. ^ 'k»uriii(»f^ ^ i ^S^ mju^. pUK 

« Kiu Y* «•» mcurrucm "fvi/ijt, 'oft(f> i^^iry. JJier. MttfTvftinira —— « »A«»ii >^ i \u)ci&' t Mr/inxu' 
^«. Lue. * 'Him, iMK^ itTtarm ifii^fif-KTM. lUto. * ^id nm ftiuit smtrt Ov, 

» 'Ay«*i» » ro |iM iJlKw, itAtc to pi^i id^iAiir. A ff$tme of Dtmocrtttt. f yin pwb pafeJ. 

T 1 place »« 
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place •. Many freedoms and reputed civilities of barbarian extraft, and cfpeci- 
ally gallantries '', that proceed not to confummate wickedncfs, nor perhaps arc 
intended to be carried fo far, may yet divert peoples affe£Kons from their proper 
objeft, and debauch the mind ^. ^y fiorus or snfinuafiom to fow the feeds of dif- 
cord and quarrels between men is to murder, or hurt them, by another hand. 
Even for men to intermeddle in other peoples aHuirs, as bufy bodies and iI**tj«. 
w/rHni do, is to aflume a province, which is not theirs i to concern themfclves 
with things, in which they are not concernd j to make that publk, which in 
itfelf is private 'y and perhaps to rob thepcribn, into whole bufinefs they intrude 
themlelvcs, of his quiet^ if of nothing elfe. For indeed this intermeddling 
looks like letting up a pretence to fomething further; like an unjuft attack be- 
gun at a diftance. All which declares what an enemy, and how irreconcilable 
to truthj this pragmatical humor is. And fo on. 

If thefe things are fo, how guilty muft they be, who are defignedly the fro- 
meters or injiruments of injuftice and wickednefs ; fuch as mercenary fwearers, 
and falfc witneQes j traders in fcandal j folicitors in vice j they who intend by 
th6ir converfatxon to relax mens principles too much, and ('as it fecms) prepare 
them for knavery, Icwdnefs, or any flagitious enterprize ''. 

There are other crimes, fuch as infidelity to friends or them who intrutl us with 
any thing, ingratitude^ all kinds of wilful perjury, and the like, which might have 
been wf«//o«i/inthepropofirion, being great inltanccs of injuftice : but becaufe 
they are vifibiy fuch, and their nature cannot be miftaken, I coraprifc them in the 
et cat. there, Any one may fee, that he, who a£ts unfaithfully-^ a£i:s againft his pro- 
mifesand ingagemcnts, and therefore denies and fins againft truth i docs what it 
can never be for t\\c good of the world Hiould become an univcrfal prafticc ; docs 
what he would not have dvne to him/elf; and wrongs the man, who depends 
upon him, of what hejuftly might expe£t. So the ungrateful m^n treats hrsbc- 
nefaftor as not being what be is, &c. And the falje-fwearer refpects neither 
things, nor himfelf, nor the perfons affected, nor mankind in general, nor God 
himfelf as being tuia/ they are. All this is obvious <=. 

• aTiyt? pi^ 1^ !'« C3"i^ l">''3n ne tO>on. M»im.^ fm. f«g. For, iccording (o the 
Vwilhdo^rs, he who docs this bieaks thclixth commandment. Aharb. ' Sec how chart the 

Romans were on«. ^na matronalt dtiut vrretundin munimtnts tHtins tjit, in jtu vtttnri m*tT9- 
nam eortui iwi muingtrt nm ftrmi/rrMnt, ttt mvicUt* tnnniLf »litn* tttUn fitU rtlim^utrtlnr. \ al. M, 
And it iiXfMoi V.Mtnmi, ihaxtrifli txtmflt fr*ctf<t {^iUfutli *' n»» /e/wro i-irj/»i/jM*w ilUi)*l*m, 
M trium efiuU aJ vtrMm Jiiictru ptrftrrit. Id. ' ^tmme nntim frtjlamier tjl imimm c»- 

fert, tMU« /(titratthi (trrumfitur. S.Auft. '' '(ji'tbi iVru ii A«iu.i( ti rs t/tn »««> mi xarrm^ 

«7iii f <AMritt«rr»f , rA. 5, Bitf. < Omnti nim immtmtrtm ktntfeii timmt, Cic. And the bait 

nvay be faid of the unfaithful, perjured, {j-*, 

X SeCTi 
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Sect. VIL Truths refpe^ing particular Sc^ietic^. 
of^jMcn, or Goyernments. 

l.'XKjiNis aftcial creature : that is, afingle, man, or family, cannot fubfift, % 

JV^ or not well, alone out ofall/oeiety. More things are neceflary to /i/^ 
/AM life, oratlealltomakeitinanydegreeplealkntanddeflrable, than it ispoP - 
fible for any one man to make and provide for himfelf merely by his own labor and. ' 
ingeniiity. Meat, and drink, and clothing, and houfe, and that frugal furniture ~ 
which is abfolutelyrequifite, with a little neceflary phyfic,fuppole»r«»>' arts and ' 
trades, many heads, and many hands. If he could make a fliift in time of bealtb to • 
live as a wild man under the protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon fuch 
fhiits, herbs, roots, and other things, as the earth fhouldaflbrd, and happen to > 
prefent to him } yet what could he do in ficknefi, or old age, when he would not 
be able to ftir out, or receive her beneficence. 

If hefhould take from the other fete inch a help, as the common appetite might 
prompt him to fcek, or he might happen to meet with in his walks) yet ftiU if 
the ifra»</i are doubled, tht wants are doubled too: nay more, additional wants, , 
and great ones, attending the bearing and education of children.. . 

If we could fuppofe all thefe difficulties furmounted, and a family grownup, . 
and doing what a yJ»^/f femily is capablfcof doingbyit felfj fupporting them- 
felves by gardening, a little agriculture, or a few cattle, which they have fome' 
how got, and tamed (xho even this would be hard for themto do, haiving no mar- 
kets, where they might exchange the produce of their husbandry, or of their 
little flock, or herd for other things > no {hops to repair to for tools % no (cr- 
vant, or laborer to affift j nor any public invention, of which they might ferve 
themfclves in the preparation of their grain, dreffirig their meat, manu&cturing 
their wool,, and the like) j yet flill it is only the cortex odht man, which is pro- 
vided for : what muft become of the interior part, the minds of thefe people > ' 
How would thofe be fed, and improved • ? jirts »nd fcienceSi fo muchof thetn 
as. is neceflary to- teach men the u(e of their faculties, and unfold their reafon, . 
arc not the growth of fingle families fo imployd. And yet for mai to lay out : 

* ^Hidtrgt, mim» nulUnt haitf Alimma profriO't (m*iHs,ife»fcim''»ntb'uvidttiiri S.Auft. . 

allil 
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all their pains and time in procuring only what is proper to keep the blood 
and humors in arculatiotty without any further views, or any regard to the 
nobler part of thcmfelvcsj is utterly incongruous to tlie idea of a being form- 
ed for r«^w«»/cxercifes. 

Jf all the exceptions againlt this feparatc way of living could be removed ; yet 
as mankind increaies, the little plot s^ which the feveral families poflcfs, and cul- 
tivate, mull: be inlarged, or multiplied ; by degrees they would find themfclves 
ftraitend : and there would foon be a collijion of intcrefls, from whence difputcs i 
and quarrels would enfue. Other things too might minifter matter for thde. 
AndbefideaU this, feme men 2xq naturally troublefome, vitious, thievifh, pug- 
nacious, rabid} and thefe would always be dillurbing and flying upon the next 
to them : as others arc ambitious, or covetous, and, if they happen to have 
any advantage or fuperiority in power, would not fail to make themfclves yet 
greater or ftronger by eating up their neighbours, till by repeated incroachmencs 
they might grow to be formidable ». 

Under fo many ivants^ and fuch apprebenfions^ or prefcnt dangers^ neceflity 
would bring fomc families into terms oi friendjhip with others for mutual com- 
fort and defence; and this, asthcreafonofit increafed, would become Ibonger, 
introduce ftri£ter ingagements, and at lafi bring the people to mix and unite. 
And then the weak being glad to fhcker themfclves under the prote£tion and 
conduct of the more able, and fo naturally giving way for thefe to aicend, the 
feveral forts would at length yrf/Ze into their places, according to their feveral 
weights and capacities with refpcft to the common concern. And thus fome 
form of ^focleiy muft arife ; men cannot fubfift otherwife. 

But if it was pofllble for a man to prefcrvc life by bimfelf^ or with his petit 
£omp;iny about him : yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely better 
for him, and them, to live in a fociety, where men are ferviccable to them- 
fclves and their neighbours at the fame time, by exchanging their money, or 
goods, for fuch other things as they want more j where they are capable of do. 
ing good 60ces each for other in time of ncedj where they have the protenim of 
laws, and a public fecurity againrt cheats, robbers, afiaflines, and all enemies 
to property j where a common force or army is ready to interpofe between 
them and foreign invaders i and where they may injoy thole difcoveriei which 
have been made in arts and lesirning, may improve their faculties by converfj- 
/iofl and innocent conflids of reafon, and (to fpcak outj may be made men. 
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11^ when we have the privilege of fociety and laws, we can fcarce preferve 
our own, or be fafe, what a woful condition fhould we be in without them j ex- 
pofed to the infults, rapines, and violence of unjull and mercilefs men, not 
having any /anEluary, any thing to take refuge in ? So again, if notwithftand-- 
ing the hdp of friends and thofe about us, and fuch conveniences as may be 
had in cities and peopled places, we are forced to bear many pains and melan" 
choly hoiu"S, how irkfome would life be, if in ficknefs or other trouble there 
was no body to adminifter either remedy or confolation ? 

LafUy, fociety is what men generally deftre. And tho much company may be 
attended with much vanity, and occaflon many evils » j yet it is certain, that ab- 
foluteand paqpctml/olitstde has fomething in it very irkfome and hideous ''.Thus- 
the focial life is natural to man i or, what his nature and circumftances requite* 

11. fbe end of fociety is the common welfare and good of the people ajfociated. This* 
is-but the confequencc of what has been jufl faid. For bccaufe men cannot fubfift. 
w«//, or not yS «;*//, feparately, therefore they unite into greater bodies: thatis,, 
the end of their xmiting is their better fubfiftencei and by how much their manner, 
of living becomes better, by fo much the more efie£hially is this end anfwerd. 

in. J fociety^ into which men enter for this end,fuppoJes/ome rules or laws, aC' 
cording to which they agree all to he governed, with a power of altering or adding to 
them as oecafionfhall require, A number of men met together without any rules, 
by which they fubmit to be governed, can be nothing but an irregular multi- 
tude. Every one being ftill fui juris, and left intirely to his own private choice, 
by whatever kind of judgment or pafHon or caprice that happens to be de- 
termind, they muft needs interfere one with another : nor can fuch a concourie 
of people be any thing diflferent from an indigefted chaos of diflenting prts, 
which by their confufed motions would damnify, and deftroy each other. This 
muft be true, if men differ in the fize of their underftandings, in their man- 
ner of thinking, and the fevcral turns their minds take from dieir education, 
way of living, and other circumftances } if the greateft part of them are un- 
der the direftion of bodily affeElions j and if thefe differ as much as their fhape?^, 
their complexions, their conilitutions do «. Here then we find nothing but 
confujion and unhappinefs. 

• jlrif»tU fays a good man would be ndthar «^iA^, nor ^tXu^ix^. This is juft. Therefore Snue»' 
Sxxas to go a little too fiur, when he writes, Onrnts ttmttt haitrt tftnfiun tfft, f/uit tff* humietf 
tun hfttrt. ^ Zim nwti'/OMftMfi totfm^^. S.Baf. ; Maais, laGrtf. Kmx^'i 

words* T« ;r*Avr^«r»T<» t ^itit, ig rMMAMrartr. 

Such 
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Such a combination of men therefore, as may produce their common good an J 
Bappinefsy mull be fuch a one as in the firlt place, may render them eompatibU 
one with another : which cannot be without r«/f/, that may dire£t and adjuft 
their fcvcral motions and carriages towards each other, bring them to fomc de- 
gree of uniformity^ or at leaft reftrain fuch excur/tms and enormttieSy as would 
render their living together inconfillent. 

Then, there muft be fome exprefs declarations and fciia to afcertain properties 
and titles to things by common confent : that fo, when any altercations or difputcs 
fhall happen concerning them (as be fare many muft in a world fo unreafonable and 
prone to iniquityj, the appeal may be made to their e-wn fettlements ', andhy the 
application of a general undifputed rule to the />ar;fV«/^r cafe before them it may 
appear, on nahkh fide the obliquity lies, the controverfy may be /j/V/j' decided, 
and all mouths eternally flopped. And then again, that they may be protected and 
perfevere in this agreeable life, and the Injoymcnt of their reli)e£bive properties 
be /icured to them, fevcral things muft be forecafted by way of precaution a- 
gainft foreign invafiomy puaifliraentsmuft be appointed for offences committed 
amongft themfelvcs, which being known may deter men from committing 
them, Off. Theft: iiilcs, methods, and appointments of punifliments, being in- 
telligibly and honeftly drawn up, agreed to, and publifhd, are the mutual com- 
pafts » under which the fociety is confederated, and the laws of it. 

If then to have the members of a fociety capable of fublifting togetktry if to 

'have their rcfpective properties afcsrtaindy ii tohc fafe ?jid quiet in the podeflioa 

of thcmhtiorthc general good of the fociety, and thefe things cannot be had 

without laws j then a fociety, whofe foundation and cement is the public good* 

•muft have fuch laws, or be fuppofedat leall to defign fuch. 

As to the making of any /ar/A^r laws, when the public intereft and welfare re- 
quire them,that is but repeating thc/ame power in other inftances,which they made 
ufc of before in making their firft laws ; and as to altering or repealing^ it is certain 
the power of making and unmaking here are equal. BeCde, when men are incorpo- 
rated and live together for their mutual good, this end is to be confiderd at one time 
as much as at another j not only in their firllconftitucion arid fcttlemeat. 

lV,Tbefe laws and determinations muft be fucby as are not inconfiftent with natural 
jttjlice. For 1 . To ordain any thing that interferes with truth is the fameas to or- 
dain, that what is true lliall he fal/e; or v. v ^. which is abfurd. z. To pretend 
by a law to make that to be/*/?, which before and in itfclf was unjufty is the 
fame as to ordain that which interferes with truth : becaufc jufticc is founded in 
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truth (as before), and every where the fame ». Therefore, 5. by a law to cnaifl 
any thing which is naturally unjuil is to ena<Et that which is abfiird j that which 
by fc£t. I. is morally evil j and that which is oppolitc to tbofe lawsy by which 
it is manifeftly the will of our Creator we fhould be governed''. And to enad 
what is thus evil mult be evil indeed. Laply^ to eftablilli injufticc muft be 
utterly incenftjleni with the general good and happincfs of any fociety j unlcfs 
to be unjuftly treated, pilled, and abufcd can be happincfs ^. And if fo, iti* 
utterly inconfiftent M'ith ihcend ef fociety j or, it is to deny that to be the end 
of it, which is the end of it. 

V. Afiicitty limited by laws /uppefes ttargi^rates^ and a fubordination ef powtn : 
that is, it fuppofei A government of fame form or other. Bccaufe, where men are 
to a£tby rules or laws for the public weal, fome muft of ncceflky be appointed 
to judge, when thofe laws are tranlgreft, and how fer; to decide doubtful cafes, 
and the like : there muft be fome armed with authority fo execute thofe judg- 
ments, and to punijb offenders : tliere muft be pcifons chofen not only to punifh 
and prevent public evils, but alfo to do many other things, which will be re- 
quired in advanccmtnt of the public good : and then the power of making new 
lawSf and abrogating or mending old ones, as experience may direft or the cafe 
at any time require, as alfo of providing prcfently and legally for the fafety of 
the public in time of fttdden danger, muft be lodged fome where. • 

If there arc no execatots of the laws, the laws cannot be executed : and if fb, 
they are but a dead letter, and equal tonone : and if the fociety has none, i: is in- 
deed H6 feciety^ or not fuch a one as is the fubji:£t of this propolltion. Guardi- 
ans and executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a fociety, without which 
thci-ecan bcno«Vfa/ii//5«of jultice in it, no care of it taken, nor can it conti- 
nue. And fincc men can be but in one place at once, there muft ht number i 
of thcfe proportionable to the bignefs and extent of it. 

* dli:i(t« ^uru, «K(ri!TEf, *£ :t»iTllJi^i rift atvTut i%tt fmA^iW AfoTtp r9 TUf 1^ il^K^i )C Of nixTKtf 

xiiii. Arifi, fa Efcd the Hcithens believed, that above all human »(!=«-//*«"■'' there were 

M.'ifa.TiTit KCLTf itAi Biit ti/AiuM, which mortals ought not to tranlgrefs : « y«^ n >» yt xax^n 
i?i' ifi JTjj-i ^J TaiT». S«fh. Ntt fi rtgname Tarqitiruo nuila trat Htm* feript» lex dt Jlufris, id- 

tire« Mtt eentr» Itgtmftmpiternum Six, Tur^uiniui vimLucretis — •Mtulit. Srat tniwi rmii fro- 

ftcia a reritm naiurn, ^ ad reBi faciendum imftUeni, ^ s deliSlo a'itcitns : qtt* »m turn dcniqi 
iHcifit Irx t^t, ciun fir i ft a tfi, fed turn atm ert» tft. Orta auttm fimnl efi cunt mtnte Jivimt. Cic 
t Si t»nt» fottftas 'eft ftuit«mmftntentiis »t^i julJu, nl ewum fiigrngiii rtrnm mtmrii vtrtatiir ; cur 
nufuneimtt, ut, qn^ m»U femieiifne^i fmu , habtHntur frt ionh, fie falutftribmt »ut ear, eumjuirx 
inytri* lex fucere foJltt, ietutm eadtmfitctrt n»a pej^t ts mMoi Cic. 

V And 
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And further, fincc the concerns of a whole focicty, and fuch things as may fall 
within the compafs of a ftatutc book, are vanoB;, requiring fevcral forts and fizes of 
abilities .f and lying one above another in nature ; fince not only private men want 
to he in/peSleel, but even magiftrates and officers themfdvesj who (tho they oft for- 
get it) are ftili hut men ; and fince the whole fociety is to be one, one compajSt bo- 
dy ; I iay, fince the cafe is thus, there muft be men to ai5t in feveral elevations and 
qualities as wcUzsplaceSj of which the inferiorCori in their feveral quarters muft a£t 
immediately under their refpe£tivc fuperiin j and fo this clafs of fupcriors in their 
feveral provinces under others above them; till at laft the afccnt is terminated in 
fome beady where the Icgifiative power is depofited, and from whence fpirits and 
motion arc communicated through the whole body. An army may as well be fuppo- 
fcd to be well difciplined,well provided, and well condu£ted without either general 
or officer Sy as a fociety without govermrs and ihc'ir fubalterns^ or ('which is thefimc) 
without y5w»ir/w«i of government, to anfwcr the end of its being. 

VI. A man may part "with fume of his natural right s.^ and put himfelf under the 
government of laws^ and thofe^ who in their feveral fiations are infrujled with tbt 
execution of them, in order to gain the proteHion of them, and the privileges of a re- 
gular fociety. Becaufe by this he doth but exchange one thing for another, 
which he reckons equivaltnt^ or indeed preferable by much : and this he may do 
without afting againft any truth. For the liberties and natural rights, wiiich 
he exchanges, are his owff, and therefore no other man*s property is denied by 
this: nor is the nature of happinefs denied to be what it is, fince it ishappincfs 
which he aims at in doing this. On the contrary, he would rather offend a- 
gainft trutby and deny happinefs to be what it is, if he did not do itj cfpecial- 
ly feeing, that here his own happinefs coincides with the |?»?r(»/ happinefs and 
more convenient being of the kingdom or commonwealth, where his lot falls, 
or his choice dctcrmins him to live. 

If the qucftion flxould be asked, "Jihat natural rights a man may part with, or bow 
far he may part with them j ihe^«w?r(j/anfwcr, I think, may be this. Somethings 
are ejfential to our being, and forae it is not in our power to part with. As to the 
rf/?, he may depart from than fo faras it is confiftcnt with the end, for which he 
does this: not further, becaufe beyond that lies a contradi£tion. A man cannot 
pve away the natural right and property he has in any thing, in otdcvtoprejervs 
pr retain that property : but he may coiifcnt to contribute part of his cftate, in 
order to prcfervc the I'f/?, when othcrwife it might all Ik loll j to take his Jbare 
of danger in defence of his country, rather than certainly pcrifh, be inflived, 
or ruind by the conqueft or opprcllion of itj and the like, 

VU.M.>i 
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VII. Men may btcsme mtmbers of a focltty (i. t. di what is mentiandtn the fere- 
going propsfition) by giving their csnfent^ either explicit ly^ or implicitly. That a 
man mayfubjc^thimlelf to laws, wc have fcen. If he doesrhis, he muft do 
it either in his O'wn perfe»i or he muftdo it by Come proxy, whom he fubftitutcs 
in his room to agree to public laws j or his confent muft be coUeSled only trom 
the conformity of his carnage, his adhering to the fociety, accepting the be- 
nefits of its conftitution, and acquiefcing in the eflablifhd methods and what 
is done by virtue of them. By the t-wofirfi ways he declares \nrcSdi expUcitljt 
and direStiy : nor can he after that behave himfclf as if be was no member of 
the fociety, without ailing as if he had not dene what he has done. And this 
is the cafe not only of them, who have been concerned in the firji formation 
of any government, but alfo of them, who have in the i;iid manners ' given 
their confent to 9x\y fubfsqusnt ads, by which they ownd, confimicd, and came 
into what their anccftors had done, or who have by oaths put themfelves under 
obligations to the public. By the lajl of the three ways mentiond a man's 
conlent is given indeed implicitly^ and lefs dirc6Hy ; but yet it is given, and he 
becomes a party. For fuppofc him to be hrn in fome certain kingdom or com- 
monwealth, but never to have hccn party to any law, never to have taken any 
oath to the government, nor ever formally to have ingaged himfelf by any other 
a£l. In this cafe he cannot methinks but have fome love a.nd fympathy for that 
place, which afforded him the firft air he drew ; fome gratitude towards that 
conftitution, which protefbcd his parents, while they educated and provided 
for him ; fome regard to thofe obligations, under which perhaps they have laid 
him, and with which limitations as it were they (or rather the Governor of 
the world by them) conveyd to him his very Hfe. 

If he inherits or takes any thing by the laws of the place, to which he has no 
indcfcafible right in nature, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he could 
not tell how to gety or keep, without the aid of laws and ad\'antage of Ibciet y i 
then, when he tU^es this inheritance, or whatever it is, with it he takes and 
owns the laws which give it him. 

Indeed fince the fecurity he has from the laws of the country in rcfpeftof his 
pcrfen, and rights, whatever they cither arc, or may happen to be hereafter, 
is the general equivalent for h.\s fubmijfion to them, he cannot accept /Aii/ with- 
out being obliged in equity to pay this. 



» la perfon, or by proxy. 
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Nay, laftly, his very continuing and fettling in any place iKews, that either be 
Ukes the conliitution, or likes it htter than any other, or at leaft thinks it bet- 
ter in ifis circumftances to conform to it than to fcek any other: that is, he con- 
fciits to be comprehended in it »> 

VI II. fyhen a man is btceme a member $f afvciefy^ if be -would behave bimfelf 
according to trittb^ be ought to do tbefe things : via. to consider property as foundei 
pot only in nature^ but alfo in lata ; and men's titles to what they have, as 
ftrengthend by that, and even by his own concejfion and covenants j and therefore by 
fo much the mere inviolable and iacred : inftead of taking luch mcafuresto do him- 
fclf right, when he is molcfted, or injured, as his own prudence might fuggeft in 
a ftate of nature, to confine himfclf to fucb ways as are with his own confent markt 
out for him: and, in a word, to behave himfclf according to his fuhrdination or 
place in the community, and to obfervc the laws of it. For it is containd in the 
idea of a law, that it is intended to be ebferved : and theirfore he, who is^ party to 
any laws, or profelTes himfclf member of a focicty formed upon laws, cannot 
willingly trardgrds thofelaws without denying laws lohcwhat theyare^ or him* 
felf to be what he isfuppoled or profclles himicVi to be: and indeed without con- 
fnidifting all or moft of thole truths containd in the foregoing propofitions. 

IX. In refpeSl of tbefe things ywhieb the laws of the place take no cognizance of^ 
tr 'ivben if they do take cognizance of them, the benefit of thofe laws cannot be had 
(for fo it may fomecimes happen. I fay, in rcfpcft of fuch things), be who it a 
member of afociety in other refpeSls retains his natural liberty^ is fill as it were in 
& ftate of nature^ and muft endeavour to a£l according to truth and bis bef prudence. 
For in the former calc there is nothing to limit him, by the fuppofition, but 
truth and nature. And in the ether it is the fame as if there was nothing j Gnce 
in effeil there is no law, where noeftSl or benefit from it is to be had. As, for 
example, if a man {hould be attacked by thieves or murderers, and has no op' 
pertumty or powtr to call the proper magiili-atcor officer to his aflillancc. 

There is a third cafe, which perhaps may demand admiffion here : and that 
is, when laws arc plainly contrary to truth and natural jufiice. For tlio they 
may pafs the ufual fonns, and be Ityled laws i yet, fince no fuch law can abro- 
gate that law of nature and reafon, to which the Author of our being hath 
fubjcftcd us, or make faliliood to be truth j and two inconlitlent laws cannot 

* fl»K) hyt, wbfn anjr man hu &cn our (orm of gQVcmmcnt, ^(. and Tcmaios under it, w^ f «• 
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iotb oblige, or fubiift together > one of them muft give way : and it i»eaiy to 
difcern, tvbicb ought to do it *. 

There remains one truth more to be annexed here, which may be contra- 
di£bed by the practices and pretences of EnthuHafb i>. 

X. The focietits inttndtd m tbis/eSiotii fueb as kingdoms and commomBtalths, 
may defend themfelves againft otber nations: or, war may lawfully be waged in dt' 
fence and fur tbefecurity ofafociety^ its members and territories^ or for reparation of 
injuries. For if one man may inaftate of nature have a right to defend himfelf, 
(fee fe£b. VI. prop. VII.^, tvio may, or three, and fo on. Nay, perhaps two 
may have a double right, three a threefold right, (^c. At Icaft, if the right 
be not greater, the concern is greater : and there will be more rcafon, that two, 
or three, or more fhouldbeyii;**/, than one only} and therefore that two, or 
three, or more fhould defend themfelves, than that one fhould. And if thi» 
may be done by men in a ftate of nature, it may be done by them when con- 
federated among themfelves : becaufe with refpe£t to other nations they are 
ftill in that Jiate. I mean, fo far as they have not limited themfelves by leagues 
and alliances. 

Befide, if a man may defend himfelf, he may defend \am(c\{\>yvihiX. methods 
he thinks moft proper, provided he trefpafles againft no truth > and therefor^ 
by getting the aid and afllftance of othera. Now when viar is levied in defence 
of the public, and the people in general, the thing may be couflderd as if every 
particular man was defending himfelf with the afHftance of all the refl, and b 
be turned into the fame cafe with that of z Jingle man. 

In truth the condition of a nation feemsto be much the fame with that of a 
Jingle per fon when there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be had: and what one 
man may do to another in /il?(»/^ff/i/»(?»,maybcdone by one nation or politic body 
with refpeft to another: and perhaps by this rule, regard being had to what has 
been deliverd in fed. VI. thejuftice of foreign wars may be not untruly eftimated. 

Mutual defence is one of the great ends of focicty, if not the greateft, and in a 
particular and eminent manner involves in it defence zgainA foreign enemies. And 
whoever fignalizes himfelf, when there is occafion for his fervice, merits the grate- 
ful acknowledgements and celebrations of his country-men : fo far at leaftas be 
aftsgeneroufly and with a public fpir it, and not in purfuance only oi private views. 

* lUiid ftultiffimHm. txiftimurt tmniit jufia tjfe, quAfcitufint m fofMlorum mfi'itutit, autlegiiiu. — 
Si pcpHlvrum ji^,fi frmcifum decretit. JS/enttniiisjudicHm, jwrtt cmftltutrtntmr, jut ejfet Utndnsri: 
jfUf ttdulttrmrt: jtu, tefumintM f»lf»fMpf«ntrt,Ji h*efi^»ius»mtfcuhmuUitudiiMfr»6»rtntmr.Cic. 
* Maaicheans of old, and fbmc modems. 

As 
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As to thokwarSi which are undertaken by men out of ambition ', merely to 
iBargc empire* or to flicw the world, how ten-ible they are, how many men 
they are able to flay, how many flavcs to make ^, how many families to drive 
from their peaceful habitations, and, in fliort, how much mifchicf and mifery 
they are able to bring upon mankind j thcie arc founded upon falie notions of 
^loryr imbeUifid indeed by fcrvile wits and mifplaced eloquence, but condemned 
by all true philofophy and religion. 



Sect. VIII. Truths concerning Families and 

Relations. 



T 



HIS fcction ihall begin as relation itfelf docs, with marriage. 



I. The end of marriage h ibe propagatim of ma»kind^ and joint bappinefs of the 
couple intermarrying, taken together j or the latter hy itfelf^. The difference of the 
fixes, with the ftiong inclination they have each to the injoymcnc of the o- 
ther**, is plainly ordaind by the author of nature for the continuance o^ the fpe^ 
ties, which without that mull be foon extinguifhd. And tho people, when 
they marry, may have many times not ib much the incrcafc of their family 
in their defign or wilhes, as the gratification of an importunate appetite-, yet 
fince mturc excites the appetite, and that tends to this end, nature (or rather 
its great Author^ may be faid to make this an end of the marriage, tho the 
bridegroom and hride themfelves do not. 

t Like thofc partfcularly of J, Ctfir t ef wliom it ij reported, that, ammaJversM sfud Hneitlit 
itmftum mtgni AltxajuSri imtigint, m^tmuit j tjuafi ptru/Ki ignAiUm fn»m, qiieJ nihil Jam i ft me- 
m^ttiili ttilMm ifftt in stutt q»4 jitm AlrxAnJrr orbtm ttTTumm [nbtgi^tt. Suet, * Some 

go to wir «ir»ip iVi b^i^ £ mtunyw-Ktr ictltfaiiftn. Pint. Not out ot" ticceflitj', anj in orJcr ro 
peace i which is the true end of war. noA)u>S,(*i>, inii!fnti;t ayw^w, Arifl. Itu itellHm fufeipiatur, «r 
■nihil Mlitii quim fnuc qujifiia liJearur. Cic. ^ 0{ it!tftKrtt i ftiitt •f rfmaxMiU; %«;<' (trti- 

)tj«r, «»* i T n( r«' liU', kA, Anfi. *■ 'Attfi >^ yvrxnl ptiJa }tx,u xgrU 4^itcit uxiti- 

^i( iBKTW T e-(?-)j«» iAiiH- tfr« ri f S4A1QM g-Bnit, ri ^ ifpir®- rijJi,* x^( ni> ^i>ii i'A«tf. 

S. *<. I 



And 
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And then as to that other thing, which either accompanies the afbrefaid 
end of marriage, or is fas in many cafes it can only be) the end itfilfS the 
joint happinefs of the conjugts^ no body can be fuppofcd to marry in order 
and on fet purpofe to make hJm or herfelf unhappy : no nor without a prc- 
fumption of being more happy. For without an apprehcnfion of fome degree of 
happinefs to accmc, or what prefents itfelf to the imagination as fuch, and is 
talien for fuch, what can induce people to alter their condition? Something^ 
there muftbe, by which (however things prove upon trialj tlicy think to better it. 
And indeed if their circumjlances are fuch, as may inable them to maintain a fa- 
mily, and provide for children, without difficulties and an over-burden of cares, 
and if they in good tarnejl rcfolvc to behave thcmfclves as they ought, and recipro- 
cally to be helpful and loving each to other, much comfort and happinefs ^ may 
|uflly be expected from this intimate union % the interchange of afiTcctions, and a 
confpimtion of all their counfels and meafurcs ^, the qualities and abilities of the 
one (ex being fitted and as it were tallying to the wants of the other. For to 
pafsovcrin filcncc thofc joys, which are trucll when moftconccald*, many things 
there are, which may be ufcful, perhaps ncccffaiy to the rnan^ and yet require the 
dclicatcr hand or nicer management and genius of the ivoman^ : and lb, vicijjim, 

1 Thit fiireisa hard hw in ¥lat», which injoins k^tyj^ i;ffiti SijAfiW^ rttrii, ei ij fili ^spAsit* at 
r(i tftfi^ T* «■•?";»». 'I hat mcnliond in S.Hhurtd. fiys othcrwiie; ^"A^ tTWV On&l &"p!j y n 
131 n^iyO in(fisW3, Many opinions ire taken up upon ilight rcafons. Vi hen OetllMi Luctnivs 

li;;; ^iimi wiitst Mia!^ ^vf/i^n^mr, ^% tc rji ii? Tt> esii Xi"" c^-tl^t'M tS V"''it how doth he know that 
they were not given for both theft endi, in a regular way ? And Co when CUmem Attx. fliews his zsA 
agaiilft Titj iKsifTBi imt^sK;, ttt «■{«( r«< jyituVs ejiiPi'ai, (^e. adding, Y'^ "r '•^""'i "?'' t« '/at/ta T«- 
trnXn^By, ir»iMtfi/ii irt, nA. he docs this becauft i aIbbSs iaiiyft ri» iyxum tbs «tjfa^ ; and then 
cites a text to prove this, which b nothing to the purpofe, nor I believe any where to be found; 
Oufc lArai T Awyi"! >>A tIo iixftit. {^utm ivtnfrtttm ftcuttii fit Clememnrfiit. Ctnt.Hirv.) Cer- 
tainly the Jews underftand their lawgiver otherwtle. See how tliat HJiy mcntiond in the law is ex- 
piaind byMiw'ffi. ii> hilk. iJJt. Nor are the fuffrages of Chrirtians wanting. Dem, cum ctttras nni- 
maatti, fufcifto fijctH, m»ribus re^Hgr.iirt i^dmjftt , foUm timitmm muiitrim p.itknttm I'tri fecii ; — nt 
ftm'mit rtfus^ontibitu Hl'iJa cogirtt iiVw ^liud Affeitre, &c. that is, that the man ami wife tuight be 
kept infeparably together. LaH. * K.ati re ^it^a-i/Aw itiM esxiX, j^ j-« «A c* T«wr>) ri) ^t^U, jirijl, 

amra n30\w ')mi3 a'AniD nvt'iji ivsiur^, Krfi.kli^m. < "£{*{ K«5«»»f i.i^^iw 

«,T\es TUtioMtx—ui TosuTM strfts t) (T« I . Vh. f. ^ True love Is to be found in inariiage, or no 

where, nifut Y* (pt^iV KB t,TiV«T«,, «*' i-tsK/tW ftsMf. S. Chryf, T'\S\'2'Q 37m n!?}JiD nn'ty. 
a homely, but true faying of a JfKi,h commencator, * ^MtJfr(*rt tnrU nm tfi mtds eerulii. 

U dicer* Mctnttm tft. Cic. * fta f ji nerfbU >^ fVuiuif, v fbtnt j-ijn lint rli ictivv>ii(< srafw/w- 

Sf'fM ;t((t((i T« ii^'|i, «»i» -J M T«« «Jii(»4 it^raau Te»>iif r«< i«vTii; /.{lui iTifii'|iTjei, xA. S, Chr/f.. 
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tfic wo w«H cannot but want many things, which require the more robufland ac- 
tive powers or greater capacity of the man '. Thus, in lower life, whilft the 
wheel, the needle, (^c. imploy ber, the plough or fome trade perhaps demands 
the mufcles and hardinefsof i('/ot. and, more generally, if Jhe in(pccts domeftic 
affairs, and takes carc, that every thing be provided regularly, fpent frugally, 
and injoyd with neatncfs and advantage, he is buficd in that profeffion, or the 
ovcrfightand improvemeni of that cftate, which muft fuftain the charge of all 
this i he prefides, and directs in matters of greater moment } prefcrvcs order 
in the family by a gentle and pmdcnt government, (^c ''. 

As then 1 founded the greater fociciiei of men upon the mutual convenience, 
which attends their living regularly together; fo may I found this lefi, hut Jit ic- 
ter alliance between the man am! the woman in ihax joint-happineji''. Nature 
has z further aiity the prefcrvation of the kind. 

1 1 . That maniaga arc made byfomefokmn contraef, v9v:,eroatb (andtbefe perhaps 
attended v)itb fome pledge, or nuptial rites) '^, by which the parties mutual ty ingage to 

live 

jtriji, •* Sec the eonvcrfation between ifihemachus and his wife in XtmfJim. ' Tho 

J>/»« (like m<ift of the old Grttltt and Kcmms) among many very fine things hath now and then Jbme 
(Tiat are wcik, and even abfurd j yet I cannot think, tliat by his femmunhy of women he mnnt any 
ihinc like that, which is fitd, af. Athtti. to have been praftilcd stitnt Tu^eij innt-wt, T^vprTurv . 
Of that his thought couid be fo grofs, as Lacl/nuius rcprcfents it : Sci'iett ut mJ Mndem muiitrtm 
multi fiiri, tMnqnam C4nti, renfiHereru. For thus, propert)'t<ing taken out of (he world, a great part 
of virtue is cstinguiflidi and ali induftry and improvements are at an end. And bcfidc tl»at, manjr 
of the mod fubflantial umfcrts and innocent delights of this ITc are dcflroyd at once. Siamnti m»- 
mum fHtritt & mMriii, O" futtm, (j- uxtrrt, eJ> Hhri, qmt ipA rmfttfa gtatrii hvmimu (ft i ■ — - _©•« 
Mut tiir mHlitrtm, nitt mulitr '.irum diiigit, nifi hAbiUifr'mt femftr unk ? nift Jtxn» trim, f^ /rf- 
■diKa imictm jidts miittdu»m fecrrit cAritattm, See. li. However k mutl be confrft, that P/of^has 
advanced tnore than was confiftmt with his own gravity^ or with irnture. The bed encufs to be 
nude for t im, that t know of, is that in Ati>tn*Mt, ''t-«iK» • riAin-trr ^i| rttt ttm ktb*tin-t. y>«v)« 
TMi li^K*. «** T'l* bt' ifjin J'mT/«T)««.w»« : or pcthsps to fay, that he was fo intent upon 
fh-cngi hefting .ind defending his common-wealth, that he furgot, if mtn mull iive after his manner. 
there would be littic in it nrtrti) dtftvAing. After all, his mcanin^ t«> me is not pcrftftly clear. 
* Every one knows how marriages were made among the Romans, cenfMrrtattrnt, ttttsfmut, ii/m : 
ot which wjyt the l\vo foimcr wrrc attended with nuny ceremonies : and the It^itim* t*itiU or 
at lead cottfcnt of frief>ds (which could not be given without iome folcmnity' prea\led all. tmifum 
were ufualiy taken, public notaries and witnelltt aflTifted, (yc. Among the Grtttt men *ni women 
wereerpoufed by mucuil promifti of Adelity : Iciidc wluch tiicrc weic witckeflcs, and dotal wtititigi 
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live together in love^ and to be faithful, ^ffifttHi ^"^ '^' ^'^'t '^^ '^ other, in aU 
circHntfianees of health and fortune, till death parti them *, I uke for gnuited. 
For all nations have fome form or other upon chefe occafions : and even pri- 
vate contra£bs cannot be made without fome wordsin which they are cootaind, 
nor perhaps without fome kind of fignificant, tho private, teremeny between 
the lovers ; which lofc nothing of force with rcfpdS: to them by their being 
both parties and mtnejfei themfelves. Something muft pafs between them, 
that is declarative of their intentions, exprejfes their vows, and binds them each 
to the other. There is no coming together after the manner of man and wife 
upon any other foot. 

III. That intimate union, by which the conjuges become poffefi each of the other^s 
ferfon ^, the mixture of their fortunes % and the joint- relation they have to their cbil- 
dren\ all ftrengthen the bonds and obligations of matrimony. By every a^ done 
in purfuance of a covenant, fuchas the matrimonial h, that covenant is ownd, 
ratified, and as it were made de integro, and repeted. 

Pofftfjion iscerbunly more than nothing. When this therefore is added to a 
former title, the title muft needs be corroborated. 

When two perfons throw their all into one ftock ^joint-traders for life, nei- 
ther of them can confiftently with truth and honefiy take his Hiare out and be 
gone (1. e. diffolve the partnerfhip) without the concurrence of the other j and 
fometimes it may not be eafy, perhaps pofHble, to do it at all Each therefore 
is even by this bound, and becomes obnoxious to the other. 

And as to the prefent cafe, if the marriage to be not altogether unfruitful, fince 
both the parents are immediately related to xhcfame child, that child is the medium of 
a fixt, unalterable itlation between them. For, being both of the fame blood with 

(Tf •!«««) I at the wedding, facrifices to Dimw and other ddtiet, and the yn/iiixiti ivx»i ; and after 
that, pethaps the bring (hat up together, eating the xMn»r, a formal Ai>«-i« ^mm, (ji>c, The.pviip 
ofthe^rvi hare been performed HD^a, or'^tSVS, orHM^aa-. the ceremonies accompanying which 
may be ieen particularly in ShuUih. »r. with the additions of R. Jib. Jfirlts (Eitn *x.) And (to paf^ 
by other nations) the form of {blemnization of matrimony, and the manner, in which perfons mar- 
ried pve their troth each to other among us, are extant in our public offices : where they may 
be feen by iuch, as feem to have forgot what they are. * Cemmbie ftaiUi. Virg. 

b '131 VJfin -\y^ nh' n^i — nva an^pa Napni ion snn^^ n«b nam in nnw -»\iai»vrn. 

In Sxjh. hhekm. < Ai>T« xft"^"^*"' '*"*"•* ^criiti j>u(A<r« r«{ yo^Srw, in it,m» 

irinf *tin» »»T»x**l^"i 'i intfi^trt, f*ii r« ^f^ <JW, a^ r* ^i*^ iiXkirfuf, »»,» ttSu lfini-/Mr' 
^ju, ig fillip itltirfff, tint. * Stiftfft^ TM rwm f»»u iuM. Jbri^. 

X the 
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the child ■, they themfelvcs come to be of the fame blood: and fo thsxrehtlm 
which at firft was only moral and legal, becomes natural ^ a relation in nature^! 
which can never ceafe, or be difannulled. It follows now thar, 

IV. Marrying^ when there h Uttk or noprefpeSl of true bappinefs from the match ^^ ; 
and efpedaliy if there are plain pre/ages of unbappinefs } after marriage adultery > , 
all kinds of infidelity -, transferring that affe£liony ivhicb even under the decays of\ 
nature ought to prefer-je its vigor ^ and never to degenerate (at ■worfl) but into a friend* 
Jhip of a fuperior kind % and the like^ are all wrong <*. Bccaufe the/r/? of thefe' 
is belying ones own fenfe of things, and has an air o^ dijlralfion } or however it ij 
to aftasif thatwas the leaf} and mort trifling of all tranfadions in life, which, 
is certainly one of the greatefi and moft dchcate. And to offend in any of the o~ 
tber ways is to behave, as if the end of marriage was not what it isj as if no 
fach league had been made between the perfons married, as has been made, a^u~ 
ally, 2nd folemnlyt and is ^\\ fubjifiing between them j as if ihcy were f\ot poj^ 
feft each of the other j their fortunes not interwoven ; nor their children fo e- 
qually related to them, as they arej and therefore the misbehaviour, being re- 
pugnant to truths is a finagainfl: it, and the mighty Patron of it. 

If the moft exprefs zwdfoiemn contracts, upon which perfons, when they mar- 
ry, do fo far depend, as in confidence of their being rcligioufly obferved to alter quite 
their condition, begin a new tbredof life, and rifjue all their fortune and happi- 
neft; liay, if fuch facrcd compafts as tbefe are allowd to be broken, there is an- 
end of ^W faith i the obligation of oaths (not more binding than marriage vows) 
ceafes} no Jujf ice can be adminifterdj and then what a direful influence tnudthis 
have upon the affairs of mankind upon tbat, and other accounts ^? 

• In TtCpeSt of which that in Pliitxrth particularly is true, 'H <put-n ptyn'*'' -^' ^ tntfu^rm iftMt, 
i' ^ jusri^ p>;<^ A<(eKr«, i^rv/^inr*, M.tiMt iifi,^trif»ii ijaii r< yiiifPfitr. * S«eratti «^- 

adeltfitntitle ^uttUm tmfHlttii, HX»rtm Jmcertt, an ft tmiti mitrimeKK »i>{lmtrtt, rt/ptndit, Virnm 
tarrnn fuijfit, mSurHm fastiitmUm. Hie tt. mquit,fiiitttdo, i>U orbitas, hk gttttrii imtmas, hith*' 
ns »limiu txcifiei: iUk ftrfttiMfoticimdo ctmttxtm qutrtlMrum,~mctriiu liiercrum nrmtiu, V»)J1. 

* XfiMi rvf^ii'«{ ciTWerii* x«3®- iiff-&««T»i rJ Aeyiri** to pAu> t^ ra itytixsr iriTuri/Oftt. flmt. 

* It is viiible that ptiygAmy, pttlicmtt, &c. muft be includeii here. They arc not only inconMmr 
with our forms and the very litttr of the marriagc-coDtradt, bur with iltefjfrnct of marriage, which 
lies in fuch a union and love xs an miy be between two. Ariftoth doth not aUow there can be 
OVCO fafeit fritnd/hif between more thui two: much Icis therefore, perieiih->.t. n««m\ m«< p.'- 
Aw, xMTit TW TtAtt'itt filial*, csn c*^>^i^, mrxt( iJl' i(ii xt^it icuMt. Eth. '£r< •^ f i>d- ii».Q~ itn. 
T4C. liiJ' * Ficu»J^ tttlf* f*tul* nuftiM Primim in^nitmvcrt, (^ gtnm, ^ i»jUM, Hie. 

fmtt dtrnmu (hit* In f^trmm, fofulumquf jbtxit. Hor. 

AIlowaMCtf,' 
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jfffowOMce, by (eft. IV. ought to be made for inabilities, and involuntary fail- 
ings. A perfon's age, health, eftate, or other circumftances may be fuch, and with- 
out any /««//, that he or fhe cannot do what they would } or perhaps inflead of 
that one of them may come to want the pity and ajpfianceoi the other. In this 
cafe (which requires the philofophy and fubmifHon proper in afflidionsj it is the 
duty of the one not only to bear with, but alfo to comfort^ and do what may be 
done for the other. This is part of the happinels fropofed^ which conGfls not 
only in fofitivi pleafures, but alfo in Uffening pains and wants } whilll the pair 
have each in the other a rcfoge at hand. 

N. I have defignedly forbom to mention that authority of a husband over his 
wif(^ which is ufually given to him, not only by private writers, but even by 
laws } becaufe I think it has been carried much too high. I would have them live 
fofar upon the levtl, as faccordingto my conftant leflbn^ to be goycmA both by 
reafon *. If the man*s reafon be ftronger, or his knowledge and experience 
greater (as it is commonly fuppofed to be^, the woman will be obliged upon that 
(core to pay a itfertiKty and fubmit to him ''. 

I&vii^ now confiderd the man and woman between themfelves, I proceed in 
the order of nature to conflder them as parents ; and to fee (in a few propofiti- 
ons following) how things will be carried between tbem andthcir cbildreHf as alfo 
between other relations, coming at firil fix>m the fame bed, if truth and matters 
pffaU (to benamed,wheie the aigument ihall cidl for them) are not denied. 

V. Parents ought to educate their children, take the befi care of them they can, 
endeavour to provide for them, and be always ready to ajjiji tbem. Becaufe other- 
wife they do not carry themfelves towards their children as being what they 
arc, children and theirs : they do not do what they would dcfire to have done 
to theat/elves, were they again to pafs through that feeble and tender fbte } or 
perhaps what has been done to them ' : and befide, they tranfgrcfs the law cfta- 
blifhd by nature for the prefervation of the race, which, as things are, could 
not without a parental care and affodion be continued } a law, which is in force 
among all the other tribes of animals, fo far as there is occafion for it. 

i wvfun^nirm r^ fsMiM. Tluf. (A Sentence, which deiiervet to be wrinen in letters of gold.) "Om 
•V Fiiill^, tytt r«Me' — in cv xi>'<wf i^ iixtftrrirtK, i iyii xvfut t itM^irmunt. Af. tunj. * ¥Jt!* 

fwrn •/ iff—i i fii'v at r«i« lit^fiirut, m».» *g c« nif «4K<m« ^<m<f tefxfiri. tUtt ttp. 'Di$g. L. 
c TUXvxiJ&gKi a ru yviicf Atr)/*>. r«rf«« <^ raSr i}^/»iu> iri{ic. Eur. fgrttttes VOl Hktltlo »tf*- 
tum nutritaihrtm Mito (fi qiM^fiiJor) allignerunt.V.M. ' • * ' 

X z Not 
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Not to do what is here required, knot i/irely to aft againft truth and nature, 
not enly fuch an omiilion as is mcntiond infefit. I. pr. V. bur a heinous inflancc of] 
crutlty. If any one can deny this, let him better confiderthc cafe of an infant* 
neglc£ted, helptefs,and having nothing fo much as tofohcitc for him, but his fnVj 
and (that which will do but little in this world) his innocena : let him think what 
it would be to turn a child^ tho a little grown up, out of doors, deftitute of every- 
thing, not knowing whither to fly ", or what to do } and whether it is not 
the fame thing, if he be left to be turned out by any body elfe hereafter^ or (in. 
general^ to conflict with want and mifery : let him rcflcfl a while upon the 
circumftances of poor orphans •• left unprovided for, to be abufed by every 
body =, t^c. and then let him fay, whether it is poffiHe for a parent to be fo 
void of bowels, as not to be moved with thcfc confiderations y or what epithet 
he dcfcn'cs, if he is not. If any of them who have been thus abandond, and 
turned adrift, have done lof//, thofc inftances ought to be placed among ^ar/j- 
cuUr providences : as when a veflcl at fea, without pilot or failor, happens to 
be blown into the port. 

Not only the tare, but the early care of parents is required, left death fhould 
prevent them J death, which "Skips none, and furprifcs many. Not to remem- 
ber this, and aft accordingly, is in praftice to contradift one of the moft eer^ 
tain and obvious of all truths, 

VL In order to the good of children^ their tducaiion^ Sec. there mufi he fomt 
authority ever them lodged by nature in the parents: I mean, the nature of the eafe 
is fuehy as ntceffarily requires there fieuid be in the parents an authority over their 
(bildren in order to their good. At fir ft if fomc body did not nurfe, feed, clothe, 
and take care o( children^ thcinterx'al between their firft and laft breath would 
be very fhort. They, on whom it is incumbent to do this, are undoubtedly 
their parents : to do this is their duty by the foregoing propofition. But then 
they muft do it as they can, and according to their judgment ; and this is plain- 
ly an aft of authority^ to order and difpofc of another according to one's judg- 
ment, tho it be done according to the befi of one's judgment. 

As the child grows up, the cafe is ftill the fame in fome degree or other, rill 
be arrives at the age reckond mature ; and very often longer. He is becomeable 
perhaps to walk by himfelf, but what/>*;A to choofc he knows not> cannot 

» InftrtM) quef^iM ftrant, itii fiflir* JetMf, io the poet's hagaigt. * See tlut movtog 

4ckription ot the Hf*«f ^^»iit'» in H»mtr. ' I coulJ never think of that ArMtit %uig 

WVJKiut pity, Jh* i*ri*T [Qsun^Nj U»nu (» fiimit Hfm lb* ht^d ^fmn orphan. 
J 4 difUnguifli 
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diftinguifh his fafety and his danger, his advantages and difadvantages; nor, in 
general , good and evil : he muft be warned, and directed, and watched ftill by 
his parents, or fome body intrufted by them, or elfe it might have been poffi- 
bly much better for him to have expired under the midwife's hands, and pre- 
vented the efFefts of his own ignorance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to fancy himfelf capable of go- 
verning bimfelf, by how much the mere he thinks himfelf capable, by fo much 
the lie/s capable may he be, and the More may he want to be governed. The 
avenues of /en/e arc opend : but the jue/gmentf and intelleSiual faculties are not 
ripend but with time and much pra&ice. The world is not eafily known by pcF' 
ions of adult abilities} and, when they become tolerably acquainted withit,. 
yet they fihd things in it fo intricate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times 
hard for tbem to rcfolve, what meafurcs are JStteft to be taken : but they, who 
are not, or but lately, pad; their nuts, cannot be fuppofed to have any extent of 
knowledge, or to be, if they are left to themfclves, any thing elfe but a prey to 
the villain who firft feizes upon them. Inftead of judgment and experience 
we find commnly in youth fuch things as areremoteft from them, childifli ap- 
petites, irregular paffions, peevifh and obilinate humors } which require to be 
fuhdued, and taught to give way to wholfom counfels. Young people arc not 
only obnoxious to their own humors and follies, but alfo to thofe of their compa- 
niens. They are apt to hearken to them, and to imitate one anothers mif- 
conduft : and thus folly mingles with folly, and increafes prodigioufly. The 
judgment therefore of the parents muft ftill interpofe, and prefide, and guidt 
through all thefe Jfages of infancy, childhood, and youth j according to their 
power improving the minds of their children, breaking the ftrength of their in- 
ordinate paffions, cultivating rude nature, forming their manners, and fhewing 
them the way which they ought to be found in, 

• Thefe things are foin/«ff, and a^arw/ cannot acquit himfelf of the duty impo* 
fed upon hiin in the preceding propofition, if he afts fo as to deny them : but 
then he cannot a£b fo as not to deny them {that is, fo as to fubdue the paffions of 
the child, break his ftomach, and caufe him to mind his inftruftionsj with- 
out foroefoit of difcipline, and a proper feverity i at leaft very rarely «. 

To all this, and much more that might be urged, muft be fuperadded,, 
that the fortunes of children, and their manner of fetting out in tiie world 

• For certairiy, when it can be, Hcef atrium tjl, fttim ct»fM*frcnt filium fuM/fomt rtStfitctr*, 
^uim mIutw mitu. Ter. 

depending 
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depending ^commonly^ upon their pai'ents, their parents muftuponthis account 
be their dire^ors, and govern their aff lirs. 

N. i^ It appears now from the prcrailTes, that even parents have not properly z 
dominion over their children^ fuch as is intended fcft. VI. prop. V. from which this 
parental autborify isa very different tiling. This only refpeftsthe good of thcchil- 
dren, and reaches not beyond the means, which thcparentSy ading according to 
^e beil of their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find moft conducive to that 
end: but dominion only rcfpefts the w/7/of the lord, and is of the fame extent 
with his pkafure. Parents may not, by virtue of this authority, command 
their children to do any thing which is in itfelf ew7.- and if they do, the chil- 
dren ought not to obey *. Nor may they do any thing, what they pleafe, to 
them. They may not kill, or maim, or expofe them •* : and when they come 
to be men or •women, and aie pofTeft of eftatcs, which either their parents 
for any body clfe) have given ihem, or they have acquired by their own labor, 
management, or frugality, they have the fa.me properties in thcfe with refpe£t to 
their parents, which they have with refpeft to otter people : the parents have no 
more right to take them by force from them, than the reft of the world have"^. 
So that what occurs in the place abovcraentiond remains /rw, notwiih (landing 
any thing that may be objeded from the cafe of parents and children. And 
moreover, 

N.2. They, who found monarchy in paternal authority, gain little advantage 
with refpeft to de/potic or abfolute power. A power to be excrcifed for th.cgQodo£ 
fubjefts (like that of parents for the ^ooe^ of their children), and that principally, 
where they are incapable of helping themfclvcs, can only be derived from hence. 
The father of his countrey cannot by this way of rcafoning be dcraonftrated to be 
the abfolute lord •* of the lives, and limbs, and fortunes of the people, to dilpofc 
of them as he pkafes '. The authority of parents goes not this length. Bcfide, 
if a parent hath an authority over his childien, it doth not follow, that the 
eldeft [on ihould have the fame authority, be it what it will, over his brothers 

* n{«< ratrrit /uht Itrih-irrH ynnvn, Tjptf m i^ urai reii ^Mii ti/Mii i x-tAtrrmt. HitTKt, 
*• The barbirity of the thing at length put a (lop to the niftom of cxjjoftng children ; but it had 
been pra&iicd by the Per/mm, Greiit, &c. SMmuitft's bw on]]' Tcdraind it, but did not abdifli it. 
For it Uijoiod hif cmiXtiS only, iauro iffaM yutki vitrftfit, ttj ^nyitrtfio t^ irfk>T*r>mt* iiaAf 
iii'Ki -y ^nJ'ir TVS yuefdfint tiwTffM TpiiT-ft, tAv u'ti v">*'*'< TxiJ^iei iit»xi)ft>, kA. X>(0J). Halicata. And 
belidc, AJruTKi, in u*;r(r>, tJ^BV I'^riitr xttt^t Kak iim, iC, irn^ name r f ^U Xt""' ^^' td- 
c 'Pitfutenn liS'it t^tir if < urifim ^wmnr nt T xttrifan, «Ai( i^ rtf Xfil'''*^* '^ *'' 9'tiftmTM ? irtfiJW* it 
Tt fii^t^ I^rt^tiKt T*r( aritrpiM-.r tKiti'Mtit, Id. Thcfe are indanccs of fuch hws, 3S (Ixiuld not be, 
by prop. !V, Cc&. VII. ' Ranu ftunm fnirU Cicrrentm libera dixit. Juv. * 'fi? xv/ik^ 

iftiii ti[\n. Jirr, 

tnd 
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andZ/wj; and much lefs, thaxthcbetr o£ the fir^ parent (hould in fucceeding ge- 
nerations have it over alUhc (ollaterah. The very relation between them foonva- 
niflics, and comes at kft incfFeft to nothing, and this »«//e»with it. 

VII. Ai parent i are obliged to educate their cbildren. Sec. fo children might t« 
cen/ider parent i as the immediate authors (authors under the firfl and great Caufe'-) of 
their ieingi ortofpeak more properly^ of their being born. I know children arc ape 
(not very refpcftfuUy, or prudently^ to fay j that their parents did not beget them 
for their fakes, whom they could not know before they were born, but for their 
vwnpleafure. But they, who make this a pretext for their difobcdiencc, or dif- 
regard, have not fufficiently thought, what />«/», what trouble, how mzny frights 
and cares ""j what charges, and what felf •denials parents undergo upon the (core 
of their children : and that all thefe, if parents only rufhd into pleafure, and 
confulted nothing elfe, might cafily be avoided, by negklfing them and their wel- 
fare ^. For as to thofc parents, who do .this, let them fpcak for themfelves : I 
Ihall not be their advocate. 

VIII. ji great fubmi£ton and many grateful ackne-wledgementi, much refpeli and 
piety are due from children to their parents. For if there is an authority in parents 
(as before) this muft beanfwerd by a proportionable fubraiflion on the other fide : 
£nce an authority, to which no obedience is due, is equal to no authority. 

If ihtthou^zoi annihilation be generally diliigreeable, as it feerastobe, then 
merely to be confcious o£ exigence muft have in it fomething dcfireable ''. And if 
fo, our parents muft be confiderd as the authors, or at leaft the inftrumcntsof rM/ 
goed to us, whatever it is; which cannot be done, unlefs they are treated with 
dtjliniiion and great regard, being to us what no other is, or aer can be, 

God^ as the fir ft caufe of all beings, is often fty led metaphorically, or in a large 
fenfe of the word, the Father of the world, or of us all : and, if we behave our 
felves towards Hira as being fucb,wc cannot faccordingtofeft. V.pr. XlX.n. j,) 
but adore Him, Something analogous, tho in a low degree, to the cafe between God 
and his ofFsprmg there feems to be in the cafe bet ween /larra/j and their children. If 
that requires divine worfhip, this will demand a great refpect and reverence •• 

» tZim^Va J'BniW intl^ifUf. s. iih»t*i, *■ Umum oeuhr in ptaarA fojfmt inftrirt, ^ 

pMtrixi tut lis dtfTtndnt turai. ' I confefs, in Stmca'i words, mmimHtn rfft bmtficmm f»- 

tris mutrifque fmtuiitum, »i/i atcejjtrint Alia, qut freftqHtrmtHr fi«r iititmm mnnnh, ^ atiis «j^' 
«M h«e r»tuni factrint, * T» a,i&^tfi^ tri ^ >? tiitu %aBr Sani' ^iri ^ iynS-ii if ^•w. 

j^ift. The ftnfc of life (of being alive) fetms to be fomething more than what sntc» calls muft*- 
rum ac xermium tmutn. * Oi ti^Akw t 'r«fi«i«i i<i^gi, »>. — - «i' j in {r«A»i«T»{c( T»rir* 

tut yoMi ifi^^Drtit, vq t^ 5ftff asrisi if/JknTHi x«Ai!r. Sirup!. 

L, Not. 
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Nor can I bcHcve, that a chilJ, who doth not honor h\s.fmrtM, can have any dif- 
pofitioQ to worihip his Cnator*. The precept of bo>ming parent s^ to be found 
inalmoft all nations and religions, teems to proceed from fome fuch fcntimcnt : 
for in books wc meet with it commonly following, or rather adhering to that 
of worjbipping the Deity '". In laying children under this oblJgtuion they have 
ill confpircd, tho fcarcc in anything elfe "=. 

The admonitiom of a parent murt be of the greatc (I weight with his children, 
if they do but remember, that he hath lived longer, and had repetcd occafions 
to conjider thifsgs, and obferve events ^ huh. cooler paffions^ as he adv ances in ycarsj 
and fees things more truly as they arcj is able in a manner to preditl what tbey 
themftl'ues will defiretohave done, when they fliall ai'rive at his agej may upon 
theft accounts, ordinarily, be prefumcd to be a more competent y»i^^tf than them- 
lelves^'i and lalUy from his relation to them mull be more ^merely inclined to 
cell them truth, than any other perfon in the world can be fuppofcd to be'. I 
lay, if young people reflet well upon thcfc things, they cannot m prudeme^ot 
even kindncfs to tbemfelvei^ but pay the utmoll dcferenct to the advcrtifemerits 
and directions of a parent. 

And to conclude:, ii parents want theafliibnce of their children^ efpecially in the 
dcclenlion of their age, and when they verge towards Ahelpkfs condition again 
they cannot deny or withhold it, but they muft at the fame time deny to requite the 
care and tendcrnels fliewd by their parents towards them in their helplcfs and dan- 
gerous years j that is, without being ungrateful -j and that is, without being ««/«/?, 
if there beinjuiliceiningratitude '. Nor(which is more ftillj can they do this with- 

* Mn yiUcia fitiiu fHiUmmtntmn tfi §mn'mm v'trttamm. Cic. The iame author reckons among 
fliofe things, tttat ire laudable, ftrtmtm vtrtri m deum (n»^i »imi» multa funs f*rm Uitrit). Ovt" 

TH - 1 ■ A«v«ri *j f il^rv, in ymfiri ti^ \yttk. ^lirt n^mtw £' f*tYi'r>i> ii ri ^vnt, ■', vi rw ^iri* 
w^ftKfiJ^ itx'ihiiu.flm. ^tnntttfrts>^t»t« ^f*^ &^t iiurifiu irajt [Mwirm], jf*/ Wc iiMfced itfuaKf 
divide the two tables of iif/ti'i law To, tlut the ftfth commandment (timer thy fmhtr trndii/f mai/xr) 
islUia the Cccoml: but the Jews them ft) ves divide them ochcrwiie ; wt «mw i' ft ^i«« yf«^ tv itfx^» 

Bilr <^ T^nfo S* »««■!(. Ti J fU®- yit, "tA. Ph. Jui. Agreeably to this, Jofe^hm 6y* that 

w <?ijt« Aayiii were writtctl upon two tables, ««« ntri ^ fi< <»«tiV«' [»Ai«it«] : Ai*.ri>iimtl reckont 
i^ fifth comtnaadmenc (he bft of tl^ liill tabic ; and fays tlieir Hh»k»mkm do fo : and in the office* 
of that nation theft command mcnts arc men tiond as written HWOn HWOn niniiTl '^'^- ' fri- 

tn* iptUT 6* fftimm rttum n»tmr» fttttth tft m^giJlrM, &c Vat. Mmx. * o ajpif*-, T«»h« 

*^T »9»it*ft tdY^tf 'f^'^i" '•'»' i*'fif-i". flMi. * T^y* T3S1 b^'S): *tk thf father, 

mnJ h* •mihfltrm tin*. Deut. ' A*Ji' <^' •" »f«P!If -/nwn iut fi^M^' isnfitw, in .(piiAjn.^ 

11^ tm «.ri«*f ? irMu.^— i^ ri^r ^ itm^mxt^ Jtmi.. Arifi. Among the ancicnts S^T]>:»i« andr^j^M 
were reclcond dni. And Ik, wbo dod> Wt requite to hii parents mi^OJ'Jf namD. is caUcd *»t 

out 
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out denying what they may in their turn require of their chiUi-cn •. In cfFcct 
they do thus by their actions deny that to have been, which has been j and 
thofc things to be poiTiblc, which may be hereafter. 

Not only ^oi/jTy infirmities of parents, but ftich decays of their wr/Wj as may 
happen, ought to be pitied, their little haftineflcs suid miftakes diflembled, and 
their dcfe6bs fupplicd, decently '•• 

IX. That f'fv* or sfe^ioit onhoth fides^ which naturally and regularly is in 
parents tetaards their children^ and vicifTim ', ought to be obferved and folkwdy 
when there is no reafm to the contrary. 

We have feen before, and it is evident from the terms, thatyJay^ ought to 
govern, when reafin does not interpofej i. t. when there iswa reafon, why it 
ihoujd not. If then this ^^'fy-i or mutual affection be an inward yJ»79 of the cafe 
between parents and children, which, without much thinking upon it, i^ 
ftlt by them, and fits upon their natures \ it may be comprilcd in prop. XIW 
and XV. of fc£t. III. But whether it is or not, the fame may be Giid (which 
muft be repetcd in another placej of every affeSliony paffion, inclination in ge- 
neral. For when there is no reafon, why we ftiould not comply with them, 
their own very folUcitation, and the agreeablenefs we apprehend to be in com- 
plying, are j)r*pow(/irra/iMg arguments. This muft be true, i£fomeibing is more than 
nothing •, or that ought to be granted, which there is no reafon to deny. So that 
if this cfV'' be only taken as a kind o£ attra^ion, or tendence^ in the mere matter 
of parents and children j yet ftill this phyfical motion oryjiw/iiriyoughtnottobc 
over-ruled, if there be not a gsod reafon for it. On the contrary, it ought to be ta- 
ken as ^fuggeftion of nature, which ihould always be regarded, when it is not 
(uperfedcd by fomethingyK/wrior; that is, by rea/on. Bat further, here re a(bm 
<loth not only not gainfay, by its filencc conftnt, and fo barely leave its right of 
commanding to this bodily inclination j but it comes in ftrongly to abet an3 
inforce it, as defignd for a reafonabk end : and therefore not to aft according to it 
is not to aft according to reafon, and to deny that to be which is. 

X. The fame is true of that affe^ion^ 'which other relations naturally have^ infome 
proportion or otter, each for other. To this they ought to accommodate thcn:>lclvcs 

' Tdir®' yuu t&i rit yaifft, nm k* ui^mt «fy rtiUfTn yirt'o^ »« rtsbrtf xat^iti;^ Ififr. *> Tlut 

epithet fim (pfMf Mntui) Jhines in Virgd, ' Po/S/a tft inttr ftirentet ac liirres hentftm ctK' 

ttntie, dtdtrint mnjtrit^ nn rtetftrint. Sen. * That is, mcthinks, fe moving dclcription in 

S. BaJU (ni(i frXttn%.) of a conflid w hich a poor man had within himfdf, whan he hid s« oihcr 
way left to prefcrvc life but by felling one of his rhildTeii, 

Y where 
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where reafon does not prohibit. The proof of this afTeition is much the fame 
with that of the foregoing muf. mutand. 

The foundation of all natural relation is laid in marriage *. Forthe husband 
and wife having folemnly attachd thetnfelvcs each to other, having the fame 
children, interefts, t^c. become fo intimately related as to be reckond united, 
cneflepy and in the laws of nations many times one perfon ^. Certainly they are 
fijch with refped to the pofterity, who proceed from them jointly *=. The 
children of this couple are related between thcmfelvcs by the mediation of the 
parents. For every one of them being of the fame blood with their common 
parents, they are all of the fiime blood (truly confanguinei)^ the relations, which 
they refpeftively bear to their parents, meeting there as in their center. This 
is the neareji relation that can be'', next to ihofe of man and wife, parents and 
their children, who are immediately related by contaft or rather continuity of 
blood, if one may fpealt fo. The relation between the children of thefc chil- 
dren grows more remote and dilute^ and in time wears out. For at every removt 
the natural tinftureor fympathy may bcfuppofed to be wcakendj if for no o- 
ther reafon, yet for this. Every remove takes off half thecoramon blood deri- 
ved from the grand parents. For let C be the ion of A ;md B, D the fon of 

C, Eof D, F o f E : and let the relation of C to A and B be as i ; then the 
relation of D to A and B wil t be but i j becaufe C is but one of the parents of 

D, and fo the relation of D to A and B is but the half of that, which C bears 
to them. By proceed ing after the fame manner it will be found, that the rela- 
tion of E to A and B is ; (or half of the halt), of F i ; and fo on. So that 
the relation^ which defcendenti in a direft line have by blood to their gnuid pa- 
rents, decreafsng thus in geometrical proportion*, the relation between them of 
collateral lines, which pafles and is made out through the grand paiems, muft 
foon be reduced to an inconfidcrable matter ^. 



t Trim* ftdttat in if/a anJHgit tft : proxima in lihrrit, ^c. Cic. ^ Mltlier (mjuaUM vh* 

anct^t m unum. Liter, '2'y/n NBUnriD. jf/i. R, Eiat. jfiq, (^ p»jf. * H ruyjniM 

[^■;m«] pkittTiu Ktht/nfr,c iTrai, i^ lifTeu!^ xeartt iM •? T«T{iKS«* tt '/nu^ p ^ fi^ywrt ra rixta, mil 

^ atsiigTifa, CI «!' «%«i-fiwT(f*i, ktA. jlrift, ' ^ukm tofiif* fiuivitaiif ill* rtcwdMit tftl 

;« tifitm dettieilie, Mtitt^Mm nrnfctrtr, {t»bit*vi; h li/Jtm mciina^Htit infatuit temtoTM ftrtgi : etfirm 
i,pftll»t/i fartnas, f^e. VaI. Mjix. ' There is no name for arty licfcoidcnr, who is more 

thin trtRtpfi. < It tccomei k^i'^m, Anir. RhaJ. 

If 
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If then we fuppofe this affection or fyrapathy, when it is peimittcd to act re- 
gularly and according to nature, no reafon intervening to exalt or abate it, to ope- 
rate with a ftrength nearly proportionable to the quantity or degree of relation, 
computed as above, we may perhaps nearly difcern the degrees of that obliga- 
tion, which perfons related lie under, to aflift each other, from this motive. 

But there are many circumftances and incidents in life capable ofaffecting this 
ohUgation^ and altering the degrees ot it. A man muft weigh the wants of 
bimfelf and his own family againft thofe of his relations : he muft confider their 
/exy their age^ their abilities and opportunities, how capable they are of good 
offices, how they will take them, what ufe they will make of them, and the 
like. He, who defigns to act agreeably to trutby may find many fuch things 
demanding his regard j fome juftly moving him to compaffion, others holding 
back his hand. But however this may in general be taken as evident, xhztnexf 
after our parents and own offspring • nature directs us to be helpful, in the firfi 
place to brothers and fifters, and then, to other relations according to their re- 
Ipectivc diflances in the genealogy of thefamily, preferably to all foreigners ••. 
And tho our power, or opportunities of helping them in their wants fhould be 
but little) yet we ought to preferveour affection towards them, and a difpofi- 
tion to fcrve them, as far as we honeflly and prudently can, and whenever the 
proper opportunity fliall prcfeht itfelf. This nature and truth require. 



Sect. IX. Truths helongmg to a Private Man, 
and refpHing (directly) only himfelf. 



I. J^FE R T man knows {or may ' kno'w) befl, what his ownfacultieSy and per- 
final circumftances arct and confequently what powers he has ofaSiing^ and 
governing bimfelf. Becaufe he only of sdl mankind has the internal knowledge 
of himfelf, and what he is j and has the only opportunity by reflexion and ex- 
periments of himfelf to find, what his own abilities, pafllons, (^c. truly are \ 

* Man and Ifife are fiippoled to be Me, and therefore have ne place here ; any more than a man 
and his ftlf. Otherwife confiderd diftin£lly, the one of them ought always to be the firft care of 
the other. *■ M»J4 <uer<Y>i)r« HTw xuS^ irxifat. He/. « FoT ttonj I acknowledge 

there are, who feem to be without reflexion, and almoft thought. Tk iiyttu ni t'luutt fvrnj iroA- 
Am- rix* 5 xMTti »Ai» tAi'ywn S. Chryf. * Utefi ipufivtrit extra. 

Y i II. He 
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II. f{e, that -well examines bim/elfy l/uj>pofe, •will find tbefe things ts he true*, 

I. That there are fume things common to him not only isiitbfenfitive animals 
and vegelaiilfy but alio with inanimate matter: as, that his body is fubject to 
the general law of gravitation j that its parts are capable ot being Icparated, or 
diflocatedi and chat therefore he is in danger from falls, and all imprefllom of 
violence. 

1. That there zrcotber things common to him with vegetables ^nd/enfitive ani~ 
mats : as, that he comes from a feed (fuch the original animakahm may be taken 
tobcJi grows, and is preferved by proper matter, taken in and diilributcd 
through a fet of vcflcls j ripens, flourilhes, withers, decays, diesj is fubjecc to- 
elifciles, may be hurt, or killed } and therefore wants, as they do, nourifli- 
ment, a proper habitation, protection from injuries, and the like. 

5., That he has other properties common only to him and the fenji five tribe .'tis^ 
thsLl he receives by his fenfes the notice of many external objects, and things % 
perceives many afTections of his body j finds pleafure from fome, and pain fiom 
others j and has certain powers of moving himlellv and acting : that w, he is 
not only obnoxious to hurts, dilcafes, and the caufes of death, but v^o feels 
them '■ i is not only capable of nourilTiment, and many other provifions made 
for him, but alfo injojs them; and, befidc, in:iy contribute much himfclf to ei- 
ther his injoyments, or his fufferings. 

4. That hefide tbefe he has other faculties^ which he doth not apprehend to 
be cither in the inert mafs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the fenfitivc 
kind, at Icaft in any confiderablc degree > by the help of which he tnvcftigatc* 
truth, or probability, and judges, whether things arc agreeable to them, ornot, 
after the manner fet down in feet. III. or, in a word, that he is animal rationale ". 

f . That he is confcious of a liberty in himfelf to act or not to act ; and that 
therefore he is fuch a being as is defcribed feet. I. prop. I. a being, whofe aca 
may be morally good or evil. Further, 

(S. That there are in him many inclinations and avcrftonsi from whence flow 
fuch affections, as dcfire, hope, joyj hatred, fear, forrow, pity, anger, 6?f. all 
which prompt him to act this or that way. 

7. That he is fenfible o? great defers and limitations in the ufe of his rational 
faculties, and powers of action, upon many occailons ; as alfo, that his piflions 

, lliud v'"^» vaivTet n»li futurt dd »m$»ntmm mmuindAtn ftllimfffe MSum, vtrltm tliam m it- 
n» ritjlr» mnmitt. Cic. ad Qyi, fr, ^ Nonfrmiri m»U [u» non tft itmiah: cJ- Mn/nrrriMn 

ffi xirL Sen. who condcfcends here to be fomcdung like other men. As alfo when he layj, ^ii» 
^m, ^M4 fiifimum ftriitni, tn»tnfin»n frrwrttrnt; nt dolor rapids, o-f. Htc nm «tg» ftntht Jifi' 

are 
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are many times apt to take wrong tumS} to grow warm, irregular, cxceflivc *. 
In otlier words, that he is in many refpcds fallible, and infirm '*. 

Laftly, that he defires to be happy : as every thing muft, which underflands 
what is> meant by that word. 

III. If be dttb find theft things to befoj then if Be^ will aS as be ought u do (that 
is, agreeaMy to truth and hCt) he mufi dofucb things as theft . 

I . He muflfuhjeSl bisfenfual inclinations, bis bodily pajjtons, and the motions efalh 
bis members ' to reafon j and try everything by it. For in thef//»«i* fetdown he 
cannot but obierve, that as the principle of vfg«/tf//o» is fomething above the i»^- 
tia ef mere matter, ^lAfenfe fomething above that again }. (b reafon muil be fome- 
thing above all thefe * : or, that his uppermoft feculty is reafon «. And from hence 
it follows, that he is one of thofe beings mcntiond feet III. prop.XI. and that 
the great law impofed upon him is to be governed by reafon,. 

Any man may prove this to himfelf by experimcns, if he pleafes. Becaufe he 
cannot ^at lead without great violence to his natore^ do any thing, if he has a ■. 
greater reafon againfl the doing of it than (or it. When men do err againfb 
reafon, it is eitlwr becaufe they do not (perhaps will not) advert, and ufc theit 
reafon, or not enough } or becaufe their faculties are defective. . 

And further, by fe£t. III. prop. X. to endeavour to a6^accordirtg to right rca-- 
(on, and to endeavour to aft according to truth are in e£fe£): the fame things 
We cannot do the one, but we muft do the other. We cannot a£t according 
to truth, or fo as not to deny any truthy^zo^ that is we cannot act right, unlefs 
yre endeavour to act according to right reafon, and are led by it. 

Therefore not to fubject one's finf five inclinations and pailions to reafon isto 
deny either that he is rational, or tliat reafon is the fupreme and ruling faculty iii 

• jnmyi •\ti\m ya» are (injewiffa hi^u^) HD^ya "VnnVi- * 'A^ww tMu ut. 

^furrn rim iu^iiifviilm. Chryf. c The author oiS.Hhnrid. reckons tight, the right ufc of 

which comprehends all praftical religion : the hearr, the eye. the mouth, nofe, ear, hand, foot, and . 
n^lAH V&n. The duties refpe&ing the(e are the fubjed of that (not bod) book. <' Cum, 

trisjmt h*t, tjftf yivtrt, hatUigtrn <i» Ufit tfi. (j^fecut.vivit, nee t»mtn Ufidtm puto vlvert, Mg 
ftcm inttl/igtri : qm tmttm mttlliiit, turn & tjf*..& vivert ctriifmum *ft. ^m4w* tun ii$iito id 
*xctUin$im juJieMft, tui tmnu iris infimt, quim id em duo vtl nnum dtfit. S. Aug. Thus reafbo 
SAt man above the other vi/ible orders of beings, ij^e. * Tr*fi9 ifi dtmm ommum (^ rtgimt. . 

rtfif-„^. Htc Ht imftrtt illi t»rti mm'h V** »*'«'"■' ^'^**> "^ vidtndnm *fi fir*. Cic. 
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liis nature: and that is todefn't mankind*, and to deny himfelf to be what he 
knows himfelf by experience and in his own confciencc upon examination to be, 
and what he would be very angry if any body fhould fay he was not. 

If a beajl could be fuppofed to give up his fenfe and aftivity ; neglect the 
cills of hunger, and thofc appetites by which he (according to bis nature) is to be 
guided } and i-'efufing to ufe the powers, with which he is indued in order to get 
his food and preferve his life, lie ftill in fome place, and expect to grow, and be 
fed like a plant i this would be much the fame cafe, only not fo bad, as when a 
man cancels his reaforsy and as it were drives to metamorphize himfelf into a 
irute. And yet this he does, who purfues only fenfual objects, and leaves him- 
felf to the impulfcs of appetite and paifion. For as in that cafe the Irrute neglects 
the law of his natmej and affects that of the order ielew him ; fo doth the man 
difobey the lawof A/j nature^ and put himfelf under that of the lower animals j 
to whom he thus makes a defection ^. 

If this be fo, how wretchedly do they violate the order of nature, and tranrgrefs 
againtl truthy who not only rejeSl the conduft of rcafon to follow fenfe and pafllon, 
but even make \i fubjervient to them'= } whoulc it only in finding out means to 
cftcft their wicked ends \ but never apply it to the confideration of thofecnds, 
or the nature of thofc means, whether they are juft or unjuft, right or wrong ? This 
is not only to deviate from the path of nature, but to invert it, and to become 
fomeching more than bmtiih j brutes with reafon^ which muft be the mofl enormous 
and worft of all brutes. When the bruttis governed by fenfe and bodily appetites, 
he obfcr\'Cs bis proper rule ; when a man is governed after that manner in defiance 
of reafon, he violates his j but when he makes his rational powers to yJrr^ the bru- 
tifh part, to affift and promote it, he heightens and increafcs the brutality^ inlarges 
its field, makes it to a£t with greater force and effe£t ', and becomes a monger. 

His duty then, who is confcious to himfelf of the truth of thofc things recounted 
under the foregoing propofition, is to examine evciy thing carefully, and to fee 

• Atjtlio h«mint in^htflre unimai tTanfrt. 'Ei rti A»yt»£ ram ;i£«p^«,ui<3« i rm &npt>», - — . 
''Ofw it (uiti wii iff Suf i'm Temcif?. Arr. Ftrt'mtt sd tmnem ojtcii qutfiienem ftmper in fromftn b»m 
htrt, ^^MnlHm natUTA hemiiui ftatiihus rtli^uifqMt itUuis anttctJat, Cic. ^ Ttfai tv s-m 

^<fi*» kXt^^Ut ii(«»rMi. Chryf. * A thbg too often done, ^tt* rnim liiiJo, ^h4 nvMnim, 

^Mf4 f»cin m am /nfcif ttttr nifite nfilk (Hfic, ami fmt — rMtimr ptrfiritur fCottaap.Cic, ^Some- 

thing like him, who in Chry/ojlam's words, 3^}^ T ii'tumt tutrui'un li e-int^S*-. ' This maket 

Cftt» Cay, SMtiui fuit nulUm emnine neb'u k diis immermUtus dttiAm tjft r»titnrm, quam IM>t» eum 
ftntiat d»tam ; with other bitter things. Tho an anfwcr to this miy be given in the words 
which follow afterward : A dtt tmtkm TASmtinhnbtmHhfifiidi ktitmmi hnMm»Mtm r/itmtm, 
MM nm itMtn, i ntiis, 

I that 
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that he complies with no corporeal inclination at the cxpenfe of his rea/on j tut 
that all his affeSions, concupifcible and irafcible, be dire£bed towards fuch eb- 
jeSts, and in fuch mea/ure, time^ axidplace^ as that allows. Every word • and ac- 
tion, every motion and ftep in life fhould be condufted by rea/on ••. This is 
the foundation and indeed the fum of all virtue. 

z. He muft take care not to bring upon bimfelf = -want, difeafes^ trouble j but, 
on the contrary, endeavour to prevent tbem, and to provide for bis own comfortable 
fubfifience, as far as be can witbout eontradiSting any truth ^ (that is, without 
denying matters offaSl, and fuch propofitions, as have been already or will in 
the fequel here be fhewn to be true, conserning God, property, the fuperiority 
of reafon, Scc.) To explain this limination: if a man fhould confider himlelf 
as obnoxious to hunger, weather, injuries, difeafcs, and the refi > then, to fup- 
ply his wants, take what is his neighbour's property} and at laft, in vindica- 
tion of himfeif, fay, " I aft according to what I am, a being obnoxious to 
** hunger, 6?f • and to aft otherwife would be incompliance with truth " > this 
would not be fufficient to juftify him. The^r<i«</ rule requires, that wliat he 
does, fhould interfere •with no truth ; but what he does interferes withyewr«/. 
For by taking that, vhich (by the fuppofition) is bis neighbour's, he afts as if 

' , This tertaifil7 excluded all that talk« ^ch fiunaiarizet vic« takes off thofi reftraints wliieh 
men hav« from nature ot a niodeft education, and is fi> utterly deftrudive of virtue, that jirifiotl* 
banlihes it out of the commonwealth, "oxmli M^ftXtyiau e« -f itiMitt, innf »».» n, iiSi" m/m- 
driiv *%tii^if- cit 5" <^ hfifSt A»y«» oriii T inXfSf »§ t» twiw rmyfvf. •> TniC, manly 

reafon : which is a very dififerat thing from that fuperltitious preciienefs, which carries things too 
&r. Af T. g. when the JeWs not contented to condemn nbai nnl or nan nii>a5, and every 
where to ex^efi '^iDHH 7n>, go fo ^ as to comprdicnd imder ir n^VO tTlSiW. n^ nn'U; '^BM 
^X\VJV^ tay $ and to add, '^31 nboab jni M^XIOS n^oab .— iba >4'yiD. There areothcriay- 
ings <^ this kind to be feen, many of them, among thofe, which R. El. it Viim has colleded : as 
that particularly, "tD' nboab IN'Xinb frlbw TlJf DINT pjy p. What 2E&*» reports of AiUtxn- 
gbrni and others, belongs to this place; thu thtj nevtr Uughtd ; with many other unneceflary au- 
flwitief, which might be added. * '*i) 'O ^b ^Sfit {^6t ON. P. M. <> Uf^i^rM ri- 

rm [t«w c«r«s iyi»3-ii»] * ui^^wth^ /3i'(^- «wpi«i i\^uini «< hmt ifirv a/jfyimt'f 4yfktiMH»i. ^f'sf' 
They, who treated the hoiy. and tlungs pertaining to it as merely <(;iK«r;u», diftinguiihii^ between 
r« ifiiirit* and t« S o-tf^ol®', making theJe latter to be i<^<> ^(ti i/Mti, and leavii^ the body at it 
were to itfelf (ivT« [o-*ifweT«»] ibftfiitirii — m'ti *«3jfl: they, I fiy, might injoy their own philo- 
ibphy i but they would fcarce gain nuny profdytes now a days, or ever perfiiade people, that the 
pains they feel are not rhtirs, or ii»jr< tkmg tt thtm. Nor indeed do I much credit many ftories that 
are told of feme old philofophers : as that of An»x»rchus, when he was put to a moll cruel death 

by Kittertm } « •^ftr^mn* -f rt/Mifun, ima^ Ilrian t 'Ant^/ifpei ^uXmKtr, 'Amlftfjim 5 » 0iifflin. 

Stc^iS. An. fim^..jiiit0it,l>.lMrt. mi 9tbsTs. 
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itwa.s not his Heigbhur% but bis own, and therefore plainly contfadi£ts/«^, and 
thofe truths in tc£l. VI, VII. refpciting property : when by not taking what is 
his neighbour's, he would contradict no truth, he would not deny dimfclf to be 
obnoxious to hunger, (^c. There arc other ways of furnifliing himfelf with 
conveniences, or at leaft neceflliries, which are confident with properly and all 
Irntb: and he can only be faid to deny himfelf to be what be is by omitting to 
provide againft his wants, when he omits to provide againft them by fomc of 
tb^Je ways^ and then indeed he doth do it. (Sec p. 18. Anf. to Obj. j.) 

So again, when a man does any thing to aw/rf prcfent fuffering or dangers cen- 
/Mrj' tothecxprc&diftatesofreatbn, and the tenor of forementiond truths, he 
afts asA/in/itive being only, not as being what he really iSy ftnjitiva-rattonalis. 
But when there is no good argument againft his doing of any thing, that may 
gain him protection from evil, or a better condition of Itfcj he may then look 
upon himfelf only as a being, who needs that which is to be obtaind by doing 
it: and in that eafey if he fhould not do it, he would be falfc to himfelf, and 
deny the circuraftances of his own nature. 

Certainly when a man may withoKt tranfgrejftng the limits prefcribed confult his 
own fafcty, fupport, and reafbnablc fatisfii£tion, and docs notj and efpccially 
when he takes a counter- courfc, and expofes himfelf", he forgets many of the 
foregoing truths., and treats himfelf as not being what he is. This is true with 
refpedt to futurity, as well as the prefent time : and indeed by how much ftiturc 
time is more than the prefent, by fo much the more perhaps ought that to be 
regarded. At leaft injoyments ought to be taken and adjuftcd in fuch a manner, 
thatnooncfhould preclude, or fpoil mere, or greater to come. 

It may cafily be undcrllood here,that thofe fv/7.f,which it is not in a man's power 
to prevent, he muft endeavour to bear patiently and decently, i. e. as fuch j and 
moreover, fuch as are made by this means lighter ^ : for when they cannot be to- 
tally prevented, as much of the effeSl muft be prevented, or taken off, as can 
be. And in order to this it is good to be prepared for all attacks j cfpcciaJly 
the lafl, great one '. 

3 . He muft confider even hdily andfcnfual affeHions, pafftom, and imUnatims as in- 
timations, which many times he net only may, but ought te hearken to. What is faid be- 
fore of the fubjedion of paflions and appetites to reafon muft always be rcmcmbcrd. 
They are nor to proceed from unjuftifiable caufcs, 01* terminatcin wrong objeds j 

■ at *^tr»mHt BOJ ptriemlh fmt c»ufa : ifHt miM p«ttjl rjfc flmliiut.-. — Jn trJtntjuilU nmftfltttm *J- 
virj»m tftMTt dtmtntii tfi. Cic. * Lmui fit f»titnti*, ^mctpttd ctrriftrt »ft nffni. Hot. 

< MOirt Battir* wu a great man* dctiaituia of fhtleftfly. 

not 
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not be unfeafonablc or immoderate. Being thus regulated^ fet to a true biafs, and 
freed from all eruptions and violence, they become fucb as are here intended j gentle 
ferments working in our breads, without which we fliould fettle in inaftivity » > 
and what I think may be taken for juft motives and good arguments to a6t upon. 

For if a man finds, that he has not only a fuperior faculty of reafon, but alfo an 
inferior appetitive faculty, under which are containd many propenfions and aver- 
fions, tbefe cannot be denied to be any more than that ; tho they muft be taken in- 
deed for what they really are, and not more. When they arc checked by reafon 
and truth, or there lies a reafon againji them ('as there always will, when they are 
not within the forcfaid reftri&ionsj, they muft be taken as clogd with this circum- 
ftance, as things overruled and difabUd : but when they are under no prohibition 
from the fuperior powers and trutby then they are to be confiderd as unfetterd and 
free, and become governing principles. For (as it has been obferved upon a par- 
ticular occafion before p. i6f .) when there is no reafon againft the complying 
with our fenfcs, there is always one for ithy prop. XIV. fed. III. the inclinati- 
on itfelf, being precluded by nothing above it, is in this cafe uppermoft^ and in 
courfe takes the commanding poft : and then a nan muft a£t as being what he 
is in n. 3. under prop. II. of this feftion. 

The^rwjj of sdl human anions are in fad, either a fcnfe oiduty^ oraprofpe£t 
of Some pleafure or profit to be obtaind, fome evil or danger to be avoided -, that 
is, cither the reafonablenefsof what is done, or the manner, in which fomething 
doth or is like to affect the agent : and that is again, human actions are founded 
either in reafon, ox pafjion and inclination. (I need not add they may be in both.) 
This being fo, whatfliould hinder, when reafon docs not work, but that the 
inferior fprittgs fhould retain their nature, and act. 

Bodily inclinations and pafHoris, when they obferve their due fubordination to 
reafon, and only take place, where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to 
be as it were aflcfTors to it upon the throne, are of admirable ufc in life, and tend ma- 
ny times to noble ends. This is applicable to the irafciblc, as well as the concu- 
pifcible affections and the whole animal fyftcm. Love of that which is amiable, 
compaJjUon ^ toward the miferable and helplefs, a natural abhorrence and refentment = 

t 'H ifvn — i)r»iiA»» ifMit iiiyii(ti. ChryC •" When the Stotcs fay, that a wife man may 

relieve one, who wants his help, without fitymg him } I own indeed he may, but I very much doubt 
whether he vqhU. If he had not fome compafTion, and in fome meafure kk the ails or wants of the 
other, I fcarce know how he Ihould come to take him for an objeil of his charity. « 'o fw» «>' 

ItfhT, i^ctiiiSigv'i»f»^> »T»3^ *< ^'"i ^*r'» * trmxiit'i i'^»inTTcii. ^ifl. To beaagryundCT 
theft conditions is a different thing from r»£t, and thofc /r4»(^/» which perhaps fcarce comply with 
any one of them : iuch as that of utitxanier, who. becaufe his i'dfun^^ died, commanded the 'a«-jcA«. 
TiU to be all burnt, jtrr. 

Z of 
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of that which is villiunoui or vitious orbafe ', fear ^ of evils, are things, which 
duly temperd have laudable effects : and without them majildnd could not well 
fubfilt. By which it appears, that the Author of nature has placed thcfecojia- 
/«i's, thefe tendencies, and reUictancies in us, to difpofc us for action, when 
there are no arguments of a higher nature to move us. So far are they, rightly 
managed^ from being mere infirmities. And certainly the philofopher^ who pre- 
tends to abfolutc apathy, maims nature, and fets up for a half-man, or I don't 
know what <=. 

I muft confefs however, that our pajjlom are kvery apt to grow upon us, and 
become exorbitant, if they are not kept under an exaH difcipUne^ that by way of 
prevention or caution it is advifable rather to affect a degree of apathy, or to recede 
more from the worfe extreme ''. This very propofition itfclf, which, when reafon 
isabfent, places yi«/f and inclination in the chair, obhges not to permit the reins 
to our pafljons, or give them their full carreer j bccaulcif wc do, they may (and 
will) carry us into fuch excej/h, fuch dangers and mi/chief s, as may fadly affect the 
fenfitive part of us : that part itfelf, which now governs. They ought to be 
watched, and well examind j if reafon is on their fide, or (lands neuter, they are 
to be heard (this is all, that I fay) ; in other cafes we muft be deaf to their appli- 
cations, flrongly guard againit their emotions, and in due time prevent their rebel- 
ling againfl the fovereign faculty. 

I cannot forbear to add, tho I fear Ifhall tire you with repetitions, that from 
what is faid here and juft before, not only the liberty men take in preferring 
what they like beft, among prcfcntinjoyments, meats, drinks, i^c. fofaraathey 
are innocent j but all thofc prudential and lawful methods, by which they endea- 
vour to fecureto themfelves a comfortable and plcafant being, may be juftified 
and that obf under prop. XIII. in fcct- 11. ftrengthend. 

• There is, aeconling to ThIIj, Civili tdium, qu»»mtiit imfrekis UimHs. *> ^t^i^n^mh^- 

AwTi T<« ^tCyt, - ^ tZiftii^m asm wirrtb T« )ulw isi» «JeJi«>, twisi, •!«-», M^iAor, 5^>cr«,^— >. 

Mta ^ i oV ^fts*"^, ^ ««*«• ri i\ jiAit, eurxfa', «A. Ari/i. When one called Xtntfhmti cowanj, 
becaufe hewouU not pliy at dice with him, ift-tMyiX jraiv ^lAs? iixtt sjij tb airxf* *J «i»Au,®. 
Tim, * A wit min is not asTit^iii, but fitirf urM^ii.^iJi. «p. I)/<jf. L. * ^^ 1^ 

f (Xa^i'^uM I' fiiiv* iaix^pt" ? fAi»« jntrrui, V ^ •<'{*>(, rl jtiu ir'tt ii/JUtfrm^^irtfw vt A Jr* 

rm. Arifl. — la the feme chapter he gives two other excellent rules, which I cannot but fct down 
jiiffA^ptnt ? {wA*! iiSttTn iTMaru. And after, '£> »»»tJ j [»i>iKM. ^vAcktih ri kit, t ria i^tn>- 
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If the gratification of an appetite be incompatible with r«i>/0» and truth, to 
treat that appetite according to what it is, is to deiy it : but if it is not, to ufe 
has it is, istoconfider it as an appetite clear of all objeftions, and this muft be 
to comply with it. The humoring of fucb appetites, as lie not under the inter- 
difl: of truth and reafon, feems to be the very means, by which the Author of 
nature intended lofvieeten the journey of life : and a man may upon the road as 
well muffle himfelf up againfi; fun-ihine and blue sky, and expofe himfelf bare 
to rjuns and ftorms and cold, as debar himfelf of the innocent delights of his na- 
ture foraffe£bed melancholy, want, and pain. Yet, 

4. He muft ufe what means he can to cure his own defers, or at leaft to prevent 
the effe&s of them \ learn to deny temptations, or keep them at a proper difiance* | 
even mortify, where mortification isnecejfary^', and always carry about him the 
fenfe of his being but a man. He who doth not do this, doth not conform 
himfelf to xhc /event h particular under the preceding prop, ^doth not own that 
to be true, which he is fuppofed to have found true in himfelf j } denies a dt- 
feS to be what it is, to be fomething which requires to be fupplied, or amend- 
ed) and is guilty of an omij^on, that will &11 under feft.I. prop. V. 

I might here mention fome precautions, with fome kinds and degrees o£ mor- 
tification ox felf- denial, which men will commonly find to be necefiary. But I 
ihall not prefcribe } leaving them, who beft know their own weak places and 
difeafes, to fclc6t for themfelves the proper remedies. 

I ihall only take notice, that fince the felf-denial here recommended can only 
refpeft things in themfelves lawful and not unreafonable, and in favor of fuch 
our bare inclinations have been allowd to be taken for argimients and direftions, 
it looks as if this advice to deny ones felf ox inclinations inferred a contradi£iion. 
But this knot will be quickly untied. For when we deny our inclinations in 
order to better our natures, or prevent crimes, tho to follow thofe inclinations 
might otherwife be right} yet inthefe circumfiaffces and under this view there a- 
rifes a good reafon againft it, and they, according to the efiablifid rule, mufl 
therefore give way : which is all that is intended <=. 

• 'AyirAicM f"';c{« T i^^xXiMn TfccrtX&m tM)(, irrZvB-* ffi) wi lufttii -f ■^x^' Max, Tyr. 

To appoint things, as the Jntifli Dodors have done, to be TTWrb :i^>D, or r^M p^m.nb >n3 
n-\Oyn jn CanNn, would be right, if they were judicioufly cho&n, and not & very particular and 
trifling. Some of their cautions are certainly juft : as that tbtU/SI V^&) nuntt^ Cn&) Sono^ l>tt> 
tm wpj' ID mny . P^^. » what jliould » mm do w Uvt t lOyy n>0\ Mijhn. ' No 

mcnkery. no fupcrlHtious or phantaflical mortifications are here recommended. 

Z z The 
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The bil claufe of the propofition takes in a great compa/j.^'lt will oblige men, 
it they do but think well what they are, and confcqucntly what others of the fame 
kind with thetnfclves alfo are, not to be proud, conceited, vainj buctnode{t,and 
humble^ and rather diffident of themfelves : not to ccnfurc the failings of others 
too hardly, not to be over-feverc in puniihing or exacting jufticc % and parti- 
cularly not to be revengeful j but candid, placable, manfucte : and fo forth. 

f. He ought to examine ^ his own aSions and eonduSlj and where he finds he has 
tranfgrejfed ^y to repent. That is, if the tranfgreflion be againft his neighbour, 
and the nature of it admits, to make reparation^ or at leaft as far as he can : in 
other cafes, when that which is done cannot be recalled, or repair dj or termi- 
nates in him/elf only, to live however under a fenfc of his fault, and to prove 
by fuch a£ls as arc proper, that he dciircs forgivenefsy and heartily wifhes it un- 
done J which is as it were an eflay towards the undoing oi it *", and all that now 
can be * : and laftly, to ufe all pofllblc care not to relapfe. All this is invoh'cd 
in the idea of a fault, or a^ion that is wrong, as it prefents iticlf to a rational 
mind. For fuch a mind cannot approve what is unreafonablc, and repugnant 
to truth i that is, what is wrongs or a fattlt : nay more, it cannot but difapprovc 
if, deteft it. No rational ^nimAl therefore can a£b according to truihy the true 
nature of himfelf and the idea of a crime, if he doth not endeavour not to 
commit it j and, when it is committed, to repair it, if he can, or at Icaftfhcw 
himfelf to be penitent ^. 

If when a man is criminal, he doth not behave himfc\? as fuch ; or, which is 
^c fame, behaves himfelf as being nolfush, he oppofes truth confidently. 

And further, to aft agreeably to what he is fuppofed to find himielf /fl h^ 
is to aft as one who is in danger of relapfing : which is to be upon his guard 
for the future. 

6. He muji labor to improve bis rational faculties by fucb meanSy as are (fairly) 
praBicable by him^ and confident with bis circumfiances. If it be a difad vantage to 
be obnoxieus to error^ and aft in the dark, it is an advantage to know fuch 
truths as may prevent this : if fo, it is a greater advantage to know, or be capa- 
ble of knowing, more fuch truths 8 : and then again, not to endeavour to improve 

• pin r— nWD tyisb naitO .TJ;iy Ton fwhicli words I undnfland in the ftnfc, that imjtd 
ieemitoput upon them, Gtn. xlW. lo.) '' nj; Tstp.'^m ,- n if' \,\ft, ri>*( A.r i*. jV.a^s&k j 

i-Jit^Mf i i*n )r»*««i(. rh Jui. * ^«'W f*ntttt ftec^Jft, ftni t^innectii. Sen, ' Even 

t 7#» fays. r-itia-ip.T *73 -nn .— t^ip'j; imiiuTj. s.HiMfj. ' •EA.-^jpw«<i ivxi^^,^- 

wAi««tr«<r«j ) iisj"^- if/,^viiKi nrovtn S. B*/. t "'iff ^ rf irn ft>:*rtpi'» f*»y<r» 

thole 
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thofe faculties, by which thefe truths are apprehended, is to (hut them out, as 
being not what they are *, 

And moreover, by the inlargement of our rational faculties we become more 
ratioml'y that is, we advance our natures •", and become more attentive to rati- 
onal injoyments. 

The ordinary means indeed of improving our minds are the inftruftion of able 
mcn^xeading, obfervation,.meditation : but every man has not proper opportuni- 
tieSy.oT-capacity for thefe, or but infomc low degree} and no man is obliged bc» 
yond his abilities, and opportunities (by fcfl:. IV, prop. 11.^ Therefore that mob- 
lification is added, byfucb means, 6cc. 

Befide health, a comfortable and fuitable provifion o£ externals \s Co neceflary 
to the well-being of the whole man, that without it the rational part cannot 
dwell eafy, all purfuits of knowledge will be liable to interruption, and improve- 
ments (commonly^ , imperfc6t *=. And fo reafon itfelf (which cannot betray itS 
own intcreft) muft for its own fakie concurr in (eeking and promoting that^ . 
which tends to the prcfervation and happinefs of the whole. But the doing of 
this ingroiles time and induftry } and before that which is fought can be obtaind 
(if it is ever obtaind), probably the ufe of it is loft ; except where men live hf_ 
the profefEon of fome part of learning. 

And as to them who are more free from worldly cares; or whofe bufinefs and 
imployment brings them into a ftrifter acquaintance with letters, after all their " 
endeavours (fuch is the great variety of human circumftances in other refpeSts) 
they muft be contented with feveral degrees and portions of knowledge. Some 
are bleft with clean and ftrong conftitutions, early inftru£tions and other helps, .. 
fucceeding incouragements, ufeful acquaintance, and freedom from difturbance-: 
whilft others, under an ill ftate of body, or other diladvantages, ,are forced to • 
be their own guides, and make their way as well as they can; 

Bat notwithftanding all this, every man may in fome degree or other caiexvQva 
to cultivate his nature, and poflels himfelf of ufeful truths. And not to do this - 
is (again) to caft off reafon (Vhich. never can be reafonable\ appftatize from \ 
humanity, and recoil into the beftial life ^. 

* -And pcphapi a» if our own minds were not what they are. ¥6rviarti ta^furu IS ttHuu ip»^ ' 
y«T«t ^ant.'^ft. ^ jlrifiotlt being askod, vhat hi got by fUUftfiy, anlwerd, T« SaatrtM' 

rmmiiv) » ran s\g, r vSn x n/uwr ^«»w unirit. And another time, htm tht kiimtd Mffird fr«m < 
tbt naltumtd, fitid,-''0«-«» m' Zfirrt^ tF ri^^TnuiTmr rvntaiiiua iA«yi» c* ^•Ivrvxfiti !««< tur/Mi, c* 5 
rotf liTvxucn *icT»^/v, D. Lntrt. ' 'aJUmto ^t \ i f4^ff *<»■ »»^» sr^tcrliw oix^fiyirr^ 

•IT*' ir«Xk« /4> ^ KfirltTH Ko^iirif h' i^/iytn, %tX. Ar'tfi. ^ Unmftut yftdUm ttmfuti', 

aim i»»ffrh-h«mintsf»J]m btftiarum tmdt vagabantuu <^r. Cic. 

1 . jrlhdt 
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7. He tnujl attend to i»Jiru5fion •, and even ask advice-, efpedally in matters of 
tonfequence. Not to do this is to deny^ that his faculties arc limited and defec- 
tive, or tliarhe is fkllibk (which i& contrary to that, which he is prefufned to 
be confcious of^ -, and perhaps, that it is poflible for another to know what he 
doth not. 

jtdvice every man is capable of hearing, and the meaner a man's own improve- 
ments are, the m&re doth truth prefs him to fubmit to the counfel and opinions of 
others. Nor is e\*ery one only capable^ but every one wants upon forae occafions 
to be informed- In how many countrey affairs muft ihe fcbolar take the rufiic 
for his mafter ? In how many other men of bufinefs, traders and mechanics ? And 
on the other fide, in refped of how many things doesthegenerality of the world 
want to be taught by them, who are learned and honeji ? 

There is or ftiould be a commerce or interchange of counfel and knowledge, as 
well as of other things : and where men have not thefc of their own growth, 
theyflvould thankfully receive what may be imported from other quarters. 

I do not mean, that a man ought implicitly and blindly to follow the opinion 
of another ^ (tWisoiherheing fallible too, as well as himfelf), unlefshehas/»j&/jw- 
ye//agoodreafonfo to do, which many times happens; but by the affiilance of 
another, and heiiring what he has to fiy, to find out more certainly on which 
fide reafon, truths and happinefs (which always keep clofe together) do lie. And 
thus it is indeed a man's own rtafon at laft, which governs. 

He, who is governed by what another ^ys f'or does) without undcrftanding 
it and making the rcafonof it his own, is not governed by his own reafon^vixxA 
that is, by no reafon that he has. To /ay one is led by the nofe (as we com- 
monly fpeak =) gives immcdiatel}' the idea of a brute ''. 

* Thccffi;£lr, which X»»wt4/«j's ie^rt had upon ptlrtm, u remarkable: imius n-Mmmt fmUhtr- 
rim» mtdicin» fM*SHi, *x infrmi gMneme m^ximui fhikfifhut tvitfit. Vat, M. * Likethem, 

who fubmit to their Hb»kamim, 131 ^NOWtMir.^;? (Vj* hv nON' li"BX. In S. /jqar. Many 
more inflances might calily be given. « Not only we. Tw fm<, 'ikni^ was uftd in (he 

fimc fenfe by the Grttks. d liih'd m»ps prtftanium tft, quiim nt, ftcorum ritn, fiqunmMr 

mattttJkntittm ^rtgem, fergtiuet ma qu» tuiulHm r/r, jid i\Ha imr. Sen. Something may peilups be 
expcded in this place concetning vegut aiiJ fafhkn, wJiich fccm to be public declarations of fbmc 
general opinion ; (liewing how far they ought to fway with us. I think, ft far as to keep us 
from being contemned* derided, or maiked, where that may lawftjUy and convcnifDcJy be done i 
cfpt-ciaUy io rcfpcil of trifling and little imtteri. But furthtr a wile man will fcarec mind them. 
That w a good fcntcncc in Dtmofhiliu, Hmu « nftnn >«»«• iu(A«, k*u 7*i£> ^>%>i( <(^<('t<'''>'' puA^ •^ 

■ Laftly, 
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Laftly, He muft labor to ekar bis mind of thofe preoccupations and incumbrances 
which bang about it, and binder bim from reafoning freely, and judging impartially. 
We fet out in life from fuch poor beginnings of knowledge, and grow up under 
fuch remains of fuperftition and ignorance, fuch influences of company and' 
fefliion, fuch infinuations of pleafure, fjff . that it is no wonder, if men get ha- 
bits of thinking only in one way ; that thefe habits in time grow confirmed and^ 
obftinate j and fo their minds come to be overcaft with thick prejudices, fcarcc 
penetrable by any ray of truth or light of reafon. He therefore, who would 
ufc his rational faculties, muft in the firft place difentanglc them, and render 
them fit to be ufed : and he, who doth not do this, doth hereby declare, that 
he doth not intend to ufe themj that is, he proclaims himfelf />r<i/;0ff<i^ con- 
trary to truth, if fuppofition the fourth be true. 

The fum of all is this : it is the duty of eveiy man, if that word exprcfles fuch a- 
being as is before defcribed, to behave himfelf in all refpeds (Vhich I cannot 
pretend to enumerate^ as far as he is able according to reafon. And from hence 
it will follow, further, that, 

IV". Every man is obliged to live virtuoufly and fioufly. Becaufe to prafticc 
reafon ; and trutb^ is to live after that manner. For from the contents of the 
foregoing feftions it is apparent, that one cannot praftice reafon (or a£t accor- 
ding to truthj without behaving himfelf reverently and dutifully toward that 
Almighty being, on whom he depends i nor without /«/?/Vff and a tender regard 
to the properties of other men : that is, unlcfs his injoymentsbe free from im- 
piety, virtuous and harmlefs. And as to thofe virtues, which refpeft a mans 
felf, the fame thing « will be as apparent, when I have told what I mean by 
fome of the principal ones. 

Prudence, the queen of virtues, is nothing but choofing (after things ^ have 
been duly weighd) and ufing the moft reafonable means to obtain fome end, that- 
is reafonable. This is therefore direStly the exercife of reafon. 

temperance permits us to take meat and du^k not only as phyfic for hunger and \ 
thir(l,but alfo as an innocent cordial and fortifier againft the evils oflife,or even fome- 
times, reafon not refufing that liberty, merely as matter oi pleafure. It only con- \ 
fines us to fuch kinds, quantities, and feafons, as may beft confift with our health % ' 

• Ipf* virtut brtvijpmi ri8» rMti« Jiei pMtft. Cic. ^m* nm sliud tfi q$iim rtSs ratio. Sen. 
k Idem tff* Jieeiat SuTMtts vtrhsttm <^ virtuum. Id. <= Vix.. That a man cannot praaiferea^ 

fon without pra^ifing them. "• T« r' iin», t« t teerltfi,a», xfi T {«rr«. • That faying 

of lUntthtm toFUto, with whom he had flipped the night before m the Academy, ftou^ bercmem- 
bcrd. 'TiM~i Tw Jbywiri — u 't ti'i' if«p2i«»— -i^ifw. Jlf. Athm, 

the 
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the ufe of our faculties ', our fortune, l^c. and fhcw, that we do not think our fclvcj 
made only to eat and drink here*' ; that is, fuch as fpcak its to be what we are. 

Cbafiity does not pretend to extifiguip our tender palHons, or cancel one part 
■ of our nature: it only bids us not to indulge them againft reafen and truib = i 
not give up the maa to humor the brute ^-j nor hurt oihen to pleafe our/elves j 
to divcn our inclinations by bufinei's, or fome honell amufcmenr, till we can 
giatify them lawfullyy conveniently^ regularly^ j and even then to participatcof 
the myfteries of love with mei/e/?)', as within a veil or facrcd incloiure, not with 
a canine impudence ^. 

Frugality indeed looks forward, and round about j not only confidcrs the man 
himfelfj but compaflionates his family > knows, that, when the cxa£tcft com- 
putation is made that can be beforehand, there will ftill be found many unfore- 
teen defiitrata in the calendar of his expenccs j is apprihenjive of tiic world, 
and accidents, and new occafioni, that may arife, tho they are not yet in be- 
ing e i and therefore endeavours wifely to lay in as much, as may give him fome 
kind of fccmity againft future wants and cafualties, without which provifioii 
no man, whofe fenlc is not quite loil, or circurafcnbed within the prefent mi- 
nute, can be very eafy **. To this end it not only cuts off all profafion and ex- 
travagance^ but even deducts fomething from that, which according to the 
prefent appearance might be afforded ' j and choofcs rather that he ihould Jive 
upon half allowance now, than be cxpofcd (or expofe any body tlfcj to the 
danger of ituTing hereafter "*, when full meals and former plenty ihall make 
poverty tuid fajling more infupportable. But llill it forbids no inliancc of gene^ 
rojity-j or even magnificence^ which is agreeable to the man's llation and circum- 
llances, or Cwhich is tantamount) to the tfulh of his catc '. 

• Cirfm tnuftum Htfttrnhviliit Mmmum qt'tqi prd^ttvat unit, ^c. Hot, •• ^miut 

mfohfivevdi taufa fMlase tfi . Juv. Sic fnmdete cemmiUtnts tatufutm tfud mftrti ttntumri {LtoniJ. 
Af. Vdl M.) may be turned to a gdiCTad mtmtntt, no man knowing, how neat his death may be. 

' Ti'iJkij K«Aiitj i/ricyi T laiwjt. ,AiT. d Vtntrtm incfrtam mfiinus, men ftr«rHm 

Hor. « In which words arc cornprchcndcd oAinraUy (T< /i/^ tk> tic^>« f i>rtt v>intt ^w- 

jku'). ' Not is CrMUt and Hifparchm (ot whom ftc Dioj. L. Stxt. Emf. (^ «/.), and indeed 

the Cynics in general are faid to have done : ^mim in prefMuU coirt cum cmjugiius m»i fuit- 
LaAaot. Of whom therefore Cictra fays with good reifon, Cynkerum mtie [al. nutia} itia t/t eji. 
titni». ^ft tnim inimit* vtrteundtM, fmt quA nihil rtllum ejfffouft, nihil iMntftum, 6)3' inWM '•?h 
&«y33f3 [Uf'H , A". Hh»i. That in Htrodoitts, "a.iim k.,^uh eJiJWfiii* o-wiinriiiTt t t rrn ttii'm '/«iii 
©ught cot to be true. VtreainJM nrnmnili hubmt frovifum lupaoaria ipiz ficrttum. Astg- ' tk 
T« TiH ta%m if.Kftiifrtf aiftfari* th, y, '' SitnoniJn was wont to Cty, BrAniw^t «* i^. 

&«■>«> T»r» 'X^f*-* ,»«J*» iaiAjtirf, ij 1^*1 JlSCS r ifiAm. Stoi, ' Nan inteUigSffit hemints qu.im 

pt0gtiHtn -vecligalfit fArf mania. Cic. ■■ Like them, who ci Ttj nir^n rk f v«{«s ipiiimwf- 

iwr«rK^jr)ty«-.r, is in Athtit. 1 E» iiitrnlitfktt MAmiiT, 3H« prafit umidi, ntiett ntmini' 

Civ. 
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After the {ame manner I might proceed upon othcr/<ir/w«Air virtues. But my 
notion oi them muft by this time be fufficiently underftood : and therefore I 
ihall only give this general advice. That you may take the truer profpefl: of 
any aft, place your felf in your imagination beyond it (beyond it in time), and 
fuppofe ix. already done, and then fee how it looks} always remembring, that a 
long repentance is a difproportionate price for ^Jbort injoyment. Or, fancy it done 
by fome other man, and then view it in that fpeculum : we are commonly {har- 
per- fighted in difceming the faults of others, than of our fclves ». And fiirther, 
as to thofe virtues, which are faid to confifl in the mean, it may be fbmctimes 
fafer to incline a /////* more to one of the extremes, than to the other : as, rather 
to ftinginefs, than prodigality i rather to inflexibility, and even a degree of ill 
nature, than to dangerous complaifance, or eafineis in refpeft of vice, andfuch 
things as may be hurtful} and fb oni>. 

Since then to live virtuoujly is to pra£kife reafon^cnA a£t conformably to truth, he, 
who lives fo, muft be ultimately happy, by feft. II. prop. XIV. and therefore not 
only the commands of reafon, but even the deflreof happinefs (a motive, that can- 
not but work ftrongly upon all who think) will oblige a man to live fo. 

It may \iCco\\e.6xd tvtnfrom experience, that the virtuous life compared with 
the contrary, if one looks no further than the prefent flate, is the happier life « } or, 
that the virtuous pleafures, when the whole account is made up, are the truer "*. 
Who fees not, that the vitious life is full of dangers and folicitudes, and ufually ends 
ill} perhaps in rottennefs and rags, or at leaftin a peeviih anddefpicabledifcon- 
tent«? 

I am not of opinion, that virtue can make a man happy upon a rack 'junder a vio* 
lent fit of the ftonc, or the Uke 8 } or that virtue md prudence can always exempt 
him from wants and fufferings, mend a flrait fortune, or re£lify an ill confHtu- 

• NMtft inctrnmotlMm, qiuU quoJf, fit, ex »lih juJicart : ut fi qmU dtdteiu in mUu, «»• 

temus(^ iffi. Ttt mm ntfeio qtu tnodo, M mMgis in sliis ttnuunus, quMtn in vobifmtt iffis, fi quid 
dtlinquitur. Cic. ' Oiw, ci> Xt?* itfvxnu T»s iti\ti tx^ri i iMi JW^Tij^jfj, fMt^ TTfrfiiurri rucv~ 

Tct, tix^» lutriS-tt r« xvrifM, xA flut. ' Even EfieuTMj himfilf iix<'!'f ^w> "^ <(^>*< "■> 

if^7W fiiinir and !i\t rtst nhnu T<n K^rritf iku iu^aSl^. 13iog. L. ' IfocrMtS glVcs OOC TCalon 

for this, where he compares vitious pleafures with virtue. '£«» (&fi trfSrtt «<9tm(, lirifn lAKnid^ 

fiM" lrriv^» ■j fi^ riti iivxttf rkf iilueci t^^aiiio. * Whereas virtue is ipiiim TTfoi yifH. 

Bias »f. S. B»f. * For who can bear fiich rants as that, EficurHs Ait, f»pitntem, J! in PII»m- 

ImJit tnwrt peruratur, txeUmMturum, Dulee eft, (^ mJ mt nihil ftrtintt t Sen. TiiUy reports tke 
fane. ^ It i«in the power of very few toad like him, qui diunvarie$t txfrcmuUi frditrttt 

Itgeri litrum ferfivtravit : m him, qtu am defiit ridere, cum ei hoc ifftua irnti ttrtfru emvis n^trtt- 
nrnta triMitinit txperirtntw. Sen. 

A a tion : 
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tion : am id ft fb mtny enemies to virtue, fo many infirmities as attend life, he 
cannot but he fometimes affeSfed. But I have (Iiid, and fay again, that the natu^ 
ral and ufual cffoft of virtue is happinefs j and if a virtuous man fhould in 
fomerefpefts be unhappy, yet ftill his virtue will make him lefs unhappy: for at 
Icaft he injoys inward tranquillity, and a breaft confcious of no evil. And which 
Jcind of life I pray ought one to prefer : that, which naturally tends to happinefs^ 
tho it may be diflurbed > or that, which naturally tends to unhappinefs ? In brief, 
virtue will make a man here^ in any given circumllances, as happy as a man 
can be in thofe circumilances : or however it will make him happy hereafter in 
ibrae other flate: for ultimately ^ all taken together, happy he mu^ be. 

Some may poflibly wonder, why among virtues I have notfo much as once 
named one of the cardinal^ and the only one perhaps which they pretend to : 
I mean fortitude. That that^ by which fo many heroes have triumphed over 
enemies, even the greateft, death itfelf \ tbaty which diftinguiihcs nations, 
raifes empires, h;\s been the grand theme of almoft all wits, attracts all eyes, 
opens all mouths, and afliimes the name of virtue by way of excellence j that 
this fhould be forgot ! 

To attone for this omiflion I will make this appendix to the foregoing brief 
account. If fortitude be taken for natural courage (/. e. ftrength, activity, plen- 
ty of fpirits, and a contempt of dangers refulting from thefe), thb is conftitu- 
tion and the gift of God ', not any virtue in us ; becaufc if it be our virtue, it 
muft confift in fomething, which we produce, or do our felves ''. The cafe is 
the fame with that of fine features and complexion, a large inheritance, or 
ftrong walls, which may indeed he great advantages, but were never called w>- 
taei =• To have thefe is not virtue j but to ufe tbem right ly'j or according to 
reafon, if we have them. 

That this is juftly faid, may perhaps appear from what is to be faid on the o- 
tber fide. It may be a man's misfortune.^ that he has not more courage, a grea- 
ter ftock of fpirits, firmer health, and ftronger limbs, if he has a juft oc- 
cafion to ufe them j but it never can be reckond a vice or fault not to ufe what 
he has not : for otherwife it might be a crime not to be able to carry ten thoufand 
pound weight, or outrun a cannon-ball. 

• El' fMxA« ttit(Tifii icji, ^lif mt a-« riy liiix-tr. Htm. ^ I'fitpttr v'tftHttm jHTt Uu^mUf, (S» 

itt virtmt* r*St glerigmur. ^nej nan tmtingtrft, fi id donum a deo, non J nobis h*itrtmui, Cic. 
' As thjt word is ufed here. For when it is ufirdas ia that af. Luf. Afm ^ rifmr^ t'xn, and thc 
liJte p«nag», it faa$ another meaning. 

2, Fortitude 
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Fortitude confidcrd as a virtue confifts in Handing and endeavouring to overcome 
dangers and oppofitions,when they cannot be avoided without the violation ofrea- 
fon and truth. Here it is, that he, whoisendowdwith natural bravery, a healthful 
conftitution, good bones and mufcles, ought to uje them, and be thankful to the 
Dorur : and he who is not fo fevord, muft yet do what be can : if he caimot con- 
quer, hemuft endeavour to be patient and prudent. And thus he, who is natural- 
ly timorous, or weak, or otherwife infirm, may hv/c as much, or more ot the w>- 
fue of fortitude, than the hero himfelf j who apprehends little, and feels little, com- 
pared with the other, or pojjiblj may find pleafure in a fcene of dangerous aftion. 

If a man can prevent j or efcape any peril or trouble, falvd veritate^ he ought 
to do it : otherwife he neither confiders himfelf, nor them as being what they 
arej them not T&unnecefary.^ himfelf not as capable of ieing hurt by them> and 
fo dafhes againft truth on the worfe fide •. But whei-e that cannot be done, he 
muft exert himfelf according to his abilitiesj whether great or little, and refer 
the fuccefs to the Divine providence. This is the true virtue of fortitude, which 
is nothing but endeavouring firmly and honeftly to a£t as truth requires j and 
therefore is dire&ly deducible from that notion, on which we have founded 
the morality of human a£ts. 

Ithasforitsff^yVffnotonlyadverfaries, noxious animals, and bold undertakings, 
but in general all the evils of life ^ j which a man muft labor by prudence to ward 
off, and where this cannot be done to bear with refignation, decency, and an hum' 
ble expedation of an adjuftment of all events in a future fiate : the belief of which 
I am now going to prove, in my manner, to be no vain nor groundlefs conceit. 

V. Every one, that finds him/elf as before in prop. I. finds in him/elf at the fame 
time a confdoufnefs of his own exifience and aSls (which is life), with a power of 
apprehending, thinking, reafoning, willing, beginning and flopping many kinds and de- 
grees of motion in his own members, &c. «=. He, who has not thefe powers, has 
no power to difpute this with me : therefore I can perceive no room for any 
difpute here, unlefs it be concerning the power of beginning motion. For they> 
who fay there is always the fame quantity of motion in the world, muft not allow 
the produ£tion of any new ; and therefore muft fuppofe the animal fpirits not to 

ivTtif )i /MtKflin »s-4i«, II ixtritm yifit lutriinuAtriu^Mv,—- rJiv' i^tiB-ii iiasranrn iuilfuti, krttvT»l «w> 
^i«« irrti. Vh, y. Sm m v'mbus cvrftrit (^ Uetrtii tantHmmodoftrtitudinis glor'iM tfi, fid m»pt m 
•virtHtt tmimi. — fmrt *» fortitudo iMcntur, qitstide tmufquifiH* fiiffian vincit, ir»m ctntintt, nullis il- 
Itctbrit tmtUitur »t^ mfltSititr, >MI tdvtrfis pertttriatur, urn txttltitm fitimdit, tiC. S. Ambr. 
' ^i**/* 'tf* ""'it, frmim nUv^f^ /"ti't /* f>»biri dtvintm, (CC. Cic. 
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be put into motion by the mind, but only being already in motion to receive 
from it their directions into thefc or thofe canals, according as it intends to move 
this or that limb. But to this may be anfwerd, that, if the mind can give thefc 
m'w direltiens and turns to the fpirits, this ferves my purpofc as well, and what 
I intend will follow as well from it. And befides, it could not do this, if it could 
not excite thofe fpirits being at reft. 

It is plain I can move my hand upward or downward or horizontally, fafter 
or flower or not at all, or flop it when it is in motion, Jufi at I wi!l. Now if 
ray hand and thofe paits and fpirits, by which it is put into motion, were left 
to be governed by the law of gravitation, or by any motions already impreft 
upon them, the effects would be dctermind by rules of mechanifm, and be ne- 
cejfary : the motion or reft of my hand would not attend upon my will^ and 
be alterable upon a thought at tny pka/ure. If then I have fas I am fenfible I 
have) a power of moving my hand in a manner, which it would not move in by 
thofe laws, that mere bodies already in motion or under the force of gravitati- 
on would obferve, this motion depends folely upon viy will, and hgm there *. 

VI. That, wbkb in man is the fubjt^ or fuppofitum 0/ felf-comfdeufnefs, 
thinksy and has the f ore/aid faculties, mufi be fame thing different from his body or 
tarcafs. 

For, firft, he doth not I fuppofe find himfelf to think, fee, hear, ^c. all 
over, in any part of his body : but the feat of cogitation and reflexion he finds 
in his bsad ■■ ; and the nerves, by which the knowledge of external objects are 
convcyd to him, all tend to the fame place. It is plainly fbmething, which 
rcCdcs there ^, in the region of the brain, that by the mediation of thcfe nerves 
governs the body and moves the parts of it (as by fo many reins, or wircsj '', 
feels what is done to it, fees through the eyes, heai-s through the earsi, £3*^. =. 

• Ei ftaJTi i^fhii junTriii [t» ri/MiJ in *"*» f^i^X*! f'" ^vnuSt «( ri wSf, ^JXi» '*ri vji •J^jrSs 
c<pur«i, kA, Oreg. Th»um. ^ VfMdt, iti iticta, tiu; (fi ? lur^irun, Artem, « ""Om i 

^■f<! ? vajiiitT®' «Ao<j^(i if it, »».' Wnt i^fbn vwjjraii, e-nVawf^ iirif «»«( 5' Aryie-^i, xarttt, rarii«r«i 
1^ rmmt'n ^ v;rttKgt(fi. Flut. ' Sis nt nunc quiJtm ocmUs crrnimm tn, ant videmui : ntrntu 

mim tft nilus ftnfm in ctrftrt, fi d ■■v(« ^»4/i qutdam fitnt md eeuhi, gA Hurts, »J n»r*} mfidt 

4Stfm ptrfirMU. ItMqKiftft »m cogitMtenr, *Ht aliqUM vi morii impediti, afirtis mi^m mttgfts ^ 
tculit (J> auriim, ntc vidtmms, ntt »ud>mHi : m fariti mttUigi fejpt, ammutn ©• lidtrt, f^ Aitdire, 
M» tiu f»r{u, ^n* ^H»Ji fm^tr* fimt (miml; ^nikm tummftntirt nihil ^utMt mtm, mjt id »£tt, ^ 
»dfa. Cic. 
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Upon amputation of a limb * this thing ^whatever it is) is not found to be 
dimim/bd •», nor any of its faculties hjf. Itsfpbere of ad:ing, while it is con- 
fined to the body, is only contrafted, and part of its infirument loft. It can- 
not make life of that which is not, or which it has not. 

If the eyes be fhut, or the ears ftopt, it cannot then fee, or hear : but remove 
' theobftruftion, and it inftantly appears that the facultfy by which it apprehends 
the imprefllons made upon the organs of fen£ition, remaind all that while indre} 
and that fo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had never been opend again % 
or, if the eyes had been out, or the ears quite difabled. This fliews in general, 
tlut, when any /eu/e or faculty feems to be impaird or loft by any bodily hurt, 
after a fever, or through age, this doth not come to pafs, becaufe it is the body 
that perceives and has thefe faculties in itfelf > but becaufe the body lofes its /»- 
firwntntoiity, and gives that which is the true July e6l of thefe faculties no opportU" 
mty of exerting them, or of exerting them well : tho it ret aim them as much as in 
the cafe before, when the eyes or ears were only fhut * . Thus difKnct are it and- 
its faculties from the body and its affections. I will now call it the foul. 

Again, as a man perufes and conftders his own body, doth it not undeniably 
appear to be fomething different from the confiderer ? And when he ufes this 
expreffion my body, or the body of me, may it not properly be demanded, who 
is meant by me, ipr what my relates to ? It cannot be the body itfclf : that can- 
not &y of itfelf, // is my body, or the body of me. And yet this way of fpeak- 
ing we naturally fall into, from an inward and habitual fcnfe of our felves, and 
what we are, even tho we do not advert upon ic 

What I mean is this. A man being fiippofed zperfon confifting of two parts* 
foul and body, the whole per fan may lay of this or that part of him, the foul of 
me, as the body of me : but if he was either all foul, or all body, and nothing elfe, 
he could not then fpeak in this manner : becaufe it would be the fame as to fay 
thefoui of the foul, or the body of the body, or the I of me. The pronoun there* 
lore (in that faying my body, or the body of me) muft ftand for fomething elfe, to 
which the body belongs ^ > or at leaft for fomething, of which it is* only a parti 
viz. the perfon of the whole man'. And then even this implies that there is 
another part of him, which is not body. 

* Or.evenir/r«Aa cerpor* multo, K Luerttius fpeakr. *> n««i(c«i« ig ^ x"t^ ^ ^ wJHttinii- 

%»ft.fMnn, ixixAin^ ixian [i •4'«'X"'] /*«'"• Chryf. « ThatHoftt ^ifivtli %», if an oB man had 

a joung man's cyp,.v3AiV»» ut mr^tg 6 i n®tf. "Cfi « yii;c<, i tS tIiu^ 4«»i» »rr»AiMU tj, »».' ci 
S jMtS^CTif ci fu^xn »g M<r«.«, ktA. * HlerocUt (with others) accounts theibuito be the true 

man. tit y> « » ^x,'>' *■« ^» «■*/**• •■•'»• * So SUttt ufes "Awit for the whth of the man j by 

which the ibul, .as one jurt of it, is called »r«/M(. 
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It is plain there arc two diffgrtnt inttrefls in men », on the one fide reafon, on 
the other paffion : which, being many times dircftly oppofitej muft belong lo dif- 
ferent fubjeSis. There ai*e upon many occafions contefts, and as it were wars be- 
tween the mind and the body : fo far are they from being the fame thing. 

Laftly, there is we may perceive fomething within us, which fupporcs the body 
(keeps it upj, dirc£ts its motion for the better prefei-vatioq^of it, when any hurts 
or evils befall it, finds out the means of its cure, and the liT?e ; without which 
it would fall to the ground, and undergo the fate of common matter. There- 
of)' therefore muft be confidcrd as being under the direUion and tuition of fomc 
otha- thing, which is (or fhouldbc) the governor of it, and confcquently upon 
this account muft be concluded to be different from it. 

VII. the foul cannot be mere matter. For if it is, then either all matter muft 
think i or the difference muft arife from the different modification^ magnituda 
figure, or motion '■ of fomc parcels of mattci* in refpeftof others j or a feculty 
of thinking mull be fuperadded to fome lyftems of it, which is not fuperadded 
to others. But, 

In the firft place, that pofition, which malies all matter to be cogitative, is con- 
trary to all the apprchenflons and knowledge we have of the nature ofitj nor can 
it be true, iinlefc our fenfes and faculties be contrived only to deceive us. We per- 
ceive not thelcaft fymptom o? cogitation^ oxfenfe in our tables, chairs, l^c. 

Why doth the fceneof thinking he in our heads.^ and all the minifters of fenfa- 
tion make their reports to fomething tbere^ if a// matter be apprehcnfive, and co- 
gitative ? For in that cafe there would be as much thought and undcrftanding 
in our heehy and every were elfc, as in our heads. 

Kail matter be cogitative, then it muft be fo qaatenhs matter,nr\d thinking muft 
be of the effence and definition of it: whereas by matterno more is meant but a 
fubftance extended and impenetrable to other matter. And fince, for this reafon, 
it cannot be BffP^ry for matter to think {becaufe it may be matter without this 
property), it cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we fhould not only continue to think always, till the matter of which 
wcconfiftis annihilated, and fo the aflertor of this doftrine would ftumbleupon 

•> Whether any form, modification, or motion of matter can be a human foul, fiems to be muchfuch ^ 
rniother queltion as tliat taone of Stnnit'S epiiUeSi Jjtjtifiitm, Mnfmimdc, frudemiM, mtrdqut vk- 

tmn, ttnimiUi* Jht. 
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immortality vMXvnxcB; but wemuft alfo have thought always /'» timepafij ever 
fince that matter was in being j nor could there be any the leafl intcrtniinon of 
a^ual tbittkifig : which does not appear to be our cafe. 

If thinking, fclf-confcioufhels, (^c. were effential to matter, every part of it 
muft have them: and then no fyftem could have them. For a fyftem of mate- 
rial parts would be a fyftem of things confcious every one by itfelf of its ownex- 
iftence and individuality, and confequently thinking by itfelf: but there could 
be no one aSl of felf-confcioufnefs or thought common to the mbole. Juxta- 
pofition in this cafe could fignify nothing : the diftui£kionand individuation of 
the feveral particles would be as much retaind in their vicinity, as if they wei* 
feparated by miles. 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, (^e. cannot arife from thcfize^figure^ 
texture^ or motion of it : becaufe bodies by the alteration of thefc only become grea- 
ter or Ids i round or fquare, 6?f • rare, or denfe j tranflated from one place to another 
with this or that new dirc6Kon, or velocity j or the like : all which ideas are quite 
difierent fix>m that o£ thinking; there can be no relation between them*. Thefe 
modifications and a£Ee£kions of matter are fo fax from being principles or eaufis 
of thinking and a£ting, that they arethemfelvesbute^cfiFx, proceeding from the 
a£tion of fome other matter or thing upon it, and are proofs of its paffivity,. 
dradnefs, and utter incapacity of becoming cogitative. This is evident to fcnfe. 

They, who place the eflence of the foul in a certain motion given to fbmeinattcr 
Cif any fuch men there really be) fhould confidcr, among many other things, that 
to move the body fpontaneoufly is one of the faculties of the foul •> j and that 
this, which is the fame with the power of beginning motion, cannot come from 
motion already begun, and impreft ab extra. 

Let the materialift examine well, whether he docs not feel fomething within 
himfelf, that afts from in internal principle : whether he doth not experience fome 
liberty fome power oi governing himfelf, and cboojing : whether he does not injoy a^ 
kind ofinvijible empire, in which he commands his own thoughts, fends them to 
this or that place, imploys them about this orthatbufincfs'jfbrm&fucbandfucb 

• Nm«» iHt viiibct ymZ' rSt <^ itt t« iaotir* miu ymirai. S»llt^. * Tfctt tHe foul is til* 

prtnci{^ of motion, or that wkichb^insit in us, is (tho it wants no teffimony) often fiid by the 
ancients. ♦«a-» ^ iw«», i$ i/bifuf», 6 Kfirtu -^v^ iS«t t* >«»«♦. jlrlfi. "H ^v^ r* oi^$, lUMutTtt 
r*/*«T«, .g iw.«.niT«. SimfL 'Aoffi mnrwi, ilotiu. « 'H vjt^i mfiitrt ninu yir, *W ySj 
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dcfisns and fchcmes : and whether there is any thing like this in bare matter *, how- 
ever tofhiond, or proportiond } which, if nothing ihould protrude or communicate 
motion to it, would for ever remain fixt to the place where it happens to be, an e- 
ta-nal monument of its own being dead. Can fuch an aSive being as the foul is \ 
the fubje^l ofy2» maaypowers^ be itfelf nothing but an accident ? 

When I begin to move my felf, I do it for fomc rea/on^ and with relpeft to fome 
endy thcmeans toeffcd which I have, if there be occafion for it, concatcd within 
my fclf ; and this doth not at all look like motion merely material (or, in which 
matter is only concemd), which is all mechanical. Who can imagine matter to 
be moved by argument s^ or ever phced Jyilogi/ms and demonfirations among levers 
and pullies ? 

We net only move our felvcs upon reafons, which we find in our felves, bnt up- 
on reafons imported by -wordi or •writing from others, or perhaps merely at their 
ddlreorbarcl'uggeilion. In which cafe, again, no body fure can imagine, that the 
'words fpokcn or written (the found in the air, or the ilrokes on the paper^ can 
by any natural or mechanical efficienee caufe the reader or hearer lomove'mzny 
determinate manner (or at all). The reafon, requell, or friendly admonition, 
which is the true motive^ can make no imprcllion upon matter. It mull belbme 
ether kind of being, that apprehends the force and fenfe of them. 

Do not we fee in convcrlation, how a pleafunt thing faid makes people break 
out into laughter, a rude thing into paj^en^ and fo on ? ThefeafFe&ions cannot be 
the pbyftcaleffeSi of the words fpoken : bccaufe then they would have the fame 
effeiSb, whether they were undciilood, or not. And this is further dcmonflrablc 
from hence, that tho the words do really contain notbingy which is either plea- 
fant, or rude j or perhaps words ai'e thought to be fpokcn, which arc not fpokcn i 
yet if they are apprehended to do that, or the found to bcothcrwifc than it was, 
the cfFe£t will be the fame. It is therefore the fenfe of the words, which is an 
immaterial thing, that by paffing through the under ft anding and caufing that, 
■which is the fubjeit of tlie intellcdual faculties, to influence the body, produces 
thefe motiom in the fpirits, blood, mufcles. 

« What a rWiculou* argument for the nucaklit? of the fbul is that io Lua-ttiuir U&i fr»f*Utr§ 
tmmira, Conriftrt *x fsmne ctrfHs, &e. viJttMr (^utrHm nilfitrijiat tiffu fegt t/iJtmits, Nte taaum 
porrofme cerfart); lumu fattndttm tfi Ctrforti niUMra ammum c»nft»rt. *nimamii, I If nothing can 
move fhi My, but aiiother body, what moves this / Th* tsJjf might as well move iifelf, as be moveJ 
pf one that docs. 5 Tii;i;ir« ric J^ x»rris ^ T{i;t«'' IhtL^p. Di»£. i. 

4 They, 
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They, who can fancy, that matter vmy come to live, think, and aft fpontane- 
oufly, by being reduced to a certain magnitude, or having its parts placed after a 
certain manner, or being inverted with fuch % figure, or excited by fuch a particular 
motion: they, I fay, would do well todifcoverto us that rfrgre? of fincnefs, that 
Bherntion in the fituation of its parts, i^c. at which matter may begin to find itfelf 
stiivc and cogitative •, and which is the critical minute, that introduces thefe impor- 
tant properties. Ifthey cannot do this, nor have their eye upon ^ny particular cri- 
fn, it is a fign they have no good rcafon for what they fay. For if they have no rca- 
fon to charge this change upon zny particular degree or diference^oncmore than an- 
other, they have noreafon to charge it upon any degree or diflFcrencc at all; and 
then they have no reafon, by which they can prove that fuch a change is made 
at aU. Befides all which, fince magnitude, figure, motion arc but accidents of 
matter, not matter, and only the fuhftance is taily matter j and fince the fub fiance o^ 
any one part of matter does not differ from that of another, if i?M^' matter can be bj 
nature cogitative, all muft be lb. But this we have feen cannot be. 

So then in conclufion, if there is any fuch thing as matter that thinks. Sec. 
this mufl: be a pzmcuhr privilege granted to it : that is, i faculty of thinking 
lan^hcfttperadded to certain parts or parcels of it. Which, by the way, muft 
infer the cxiftcnce of fome Being able to confer this faculty j who, when the 
incptnefs of matter has been well conliderd, cannot appear to be left than omni- 
potent, or God. But the truth is, matter feems not to be capable of fuch im- 
provement, of being made to think. For fince it is not of the e£ence of mzt- 
ter, it cannot be made fa be/h without maldng matter another ^t/Wof fubftance 
from what it is. Nor can it be made to arifc from any of the modifications or 
accidents of matter i and in rcfpe£tof what elfc can any matter be made to dif- 
fer from other matter. 

The accidents of matter are fo far from being made by any povier to produce 
cogitation, that fomceiien efthemihcw it incapable of having a faculty of think- 
ing fupcradded. The very divijibility of it does this. For that which is made 
to think mufl cither be one part, or more pans joind together. But we know 
no fuch thing as a part of matter purely one (or indivifibic/ It may indeed 
have pleafed the Author of nature, that there fhould be atoms, whofe parts arc 
aEiually indifcerpiblc, and which may be the principles of other bodies : but 
ftill they conlifl ofparts, tho firmly adhering together. And if the feat of cogi* 
ration be in more parts than one ^whether they lie clofe together, or are loofe, or 
in a ftate of fluidity, it is the fame thing), how can it be avoided, but thatcither 
there muft be fo many fcvend minds, or thinking fubfiances, as there are /wr/j fand 
then £he confequence, which has been mcntiond, would reairn upon us again) i 
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or t\(c^ that there mu^\iz fomelhsng elfe fuperadded for them to center in, to 
unite their afts, and make their thoughts to be one? And then what can this 
be, but fome other fubjiamey which is purely one ? 

Matter by itfelf can never intertain abfiralfed and general tdeas^ fuchas many 
in our minds arc ". For could it rcflefb upon what pafles within itfelf^ it could 
poffibly find there nothing hux. material znd particular imprefilonsj abftiinftions 
and metaphyfical ideas could not be printed upon it"". How could one abftraft 
from matter who is himfclf nothing but matter ? And then as to material images 
themfelves, which arc ufually fuppofed to be imprert upon the brain (or fome 
part of itj, and ftock ihtpbantafy and metmryy that which pei-ufes the impref. 
lions and traces there (or anywhere) mull be fomething diftin£t from the ^raiV, 
or that upon which thefc impreflions are made : otherwife it muft contemplate 
itfelf, and be both reader and hok. And this other diftin£t contemplating hing 
cannot be merely corporeal, any more than the body can perceive and think 
without afoul Forfuch a corporeal being mult require yew/?, and fuitable cr- 
gansy to perceive and i-ead thefc charafters and 'De/?/^/^ of things j andfo«Mo/i&fr 
organized body would be introduced, and the fame quellioiis and difficulties re- 
doubled, concerning the foul of that body and its faculties *=. 

If my foul was mere matter, external viiiblc objects could only be perceived 
within mc according to the impreffions they make upon matter, and not other- 
wife. Ex.gr. the image of a tube in my mind (or my idea of a cube) muft be 
always under fome particular /)re/J>f 3, and conform to the rules of perfpe&tve j 
nor could I otherwife reprcfent it to my felf : whereas now I can form an idea 
of it as it is in itfelf., and almoll view all its bedra at once, as it were incom- 
pafllng it with my mind. 

I can within myCeK correct the external appearances and impreflions of obja5ls } 
and advance, upon the reports and hints received by my fenfes, to form ideas of 
things that are not extant in matter. By feeing a material circle I may learn to 
form the idea of a circle, or figure generated by the revolution of a ray about its cen- 
ter : but then recolkfting what I know of matter upon other occaflons, I can con- 
clude there is no exafi material circle. So that I havean idea, which perhaps w^as 
raifed from the hints I received /re «f without , but is not truly to be found there. If I 
fcea /oicf^atagreatdiftancc, which according to the impreflioias made upon my 

• Bit^tnts, tho he could fcc the t^iU, and tlie fot^ couU not by his eyes fcc TUu'i rfa^i^jruf, 8c 

■ttuSariK. Dkg. L. * Ti»te, & »i rt^ii (more gencrsllj') fiy, that the foul iodced perceives 

obje£bof fcnle by the mediation of the body ; but there ire niji-i', which it doth luty mvnt <it^v 
fMu^, Id. * Such a foul muft be indeed u G«/. Thimm. has Jtt trifn* tfu^vx**- 'Atstw ji 

'}"'X« "^"X"* *^w. 
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material organs feems little and round, I do not therefore conclude it tohe either: 
there is fomething within, that reafons upon the circumftances of the appearance, 
and as it were commands my fenfe, and corrects the imprcfUon : and this muft be 
fomething fuperior to matter, fince a material/oulis no otherwife impreffible itfcli^ 
but as material orgam are. Inftances of this kind areendlefs. (v. p. fj, y^.) 

If we know any thing o( matter, we know, that by it/elf it is a lifelcfs thing, 
inert, and pafsive only } and a£ts necejfarily (or rather is a£tedj according to the lawj 
of motion and gravitation. This pafsivcnefsfeems tobe^»//«/ toit. And if we 
know any thing ohurfelves, we know, that we are confcious of our own exiftencc 
andafts (i.e. that we/Zw)} that wchavea degree o£ freedom; that we can move 
our fehes/pontaneoujlyi and infhort, that we can, in many inftances, take off the 
efFeft of gravitation, and imprefis new motions upon our fpirits (or give them new 
direftions), only by a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do all this is to change 
the nature of it j to change death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, 
necefsity into liberty. And to fay, that God ravjfuperadd a faculty of thinking, 
moving itfelf, 6ff • to matter, if by this be meant, that he may make matter to be 
the fuppofitum of thefe faculties fthat fubftance, in which they inhere), is the fame 
in efFeft as to fay, that God may fuperadd a faculty of thinking to incogitativity, of 
a£ting freely to necejpty, and fo on. What fenfe is there in this ? And yet fo it 
muft be, while matter continues to be matter. 

That faculty of thinking, fo much talked of by fomeas fuperadded to certain 
fyjiems of matter, fitly difpofed, by virtue of God's omnipotence, tho it be fo 
called, muft in reality amount to the fame thing as another ya^^<»»« with the 
faculty of thinking. For a faculty of thinking alone will not make up the idea 
of ahumanyi*/, which is indued with many faculties -, apprehending, reflect- 
ing, comparing, judging, making deduftions and reafoning, willing, putting 
the body in motion, continuing the animal fun£tions by its prefence, and gi» 
yinglifej and therefore, wj&«/w>*r //« that is fuperadded, it vauAhefometbing 
which is indued with all thofe other faculties. And whether that can be a/a- 
culty of thinking, and fo thefe other faculties be only faculties of a facuh 
ty* i or whether they muft not all be rather the faculties of fome fulf 

• This is worfc than -^nixo 4*a;w >n Max. lyr. asd the place juft before cited. The author of 
the mfny cone. Hum. Undtrfi. has himlelf exploded it, or what is very iikr it. T9 tuk, ia/s lie, 
vhtthtr the viU h»s fretdtm, is to ask, vhethtr one power has another power, vnt aMity another aii* 
lity; a que^ion at firfi fight too grofly abfitrdtomake a difpttte, or need *>* »»fwer. For who is it that, 
fees not, that powers belong only to agents, and are attributes only of fitbftantts, and not if powers thont' 
plves i There is, if my memory does not deceive me, another pailage fixne where in tlie iamebook u 
much (or more) to my purpofi: : but at prcfent I cannot find it. 

B b 4 fiance* J 
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fiance ', which, being (by their own concc^iion) fuptr added to matter, muft be 
diffennt from it, I do leave the unprejudiced to dctermin. 

If men would but fcriouily look into themfelves, I am perfuaded t he /o«/ would 
not appear to them ^%s. faculty of the body, or kind of appurtenance X.o itj but ra* 
thcr as kme fiil/Jlattcey properly placed in it, not only to ufc it as an inftrument, and 
act by it, but alfo to govern it (or the parts of itj as the tongue, hand^, feet, {if f .} 
according to its ownrcafon. For I think it is plain enough, that the mhdy tho it 
afls under great limitations, doth howe\'^er in many inftances^ei.'fr« the body ar- 
b'strarily: and it is monftrous tofuppofc this governor to be nothing but fomc lit 
difpofttkn or accident (fupcraddedj of that matter which is governed. A Jhipil is 
true would not befit for navigation^ if it was not built and provided in a proper 
manner : but then, when it has its proper form, and is become zfyftem of materials 
fitly difpofcd, it is not this di/pe/ttioa that governs it. It is the many that other fub- 
ftancc, who fits at the helm, and they,who manage the fails and tackle,that do this. 
So oar -uf^/i without a proper organization and conformity of parts would not be 
capable of beinga£bcdas they arej butftillit is notthe Ihape, or modification, or 
any other accident, that can govern them. The capacity of being governed or 
ufcd can never be the gevernory applying and ufing ^ that capacity. No there 
rauft be at the helm fometbing difiinBy that commands the body, and without 
which it would run adrift, or rather fink. 

For the foregoing reafons it fcems to mc, that j»tf»^r cannot think, cannot ^e 
made to think. But if a faculty of thinking can be fuperaddcd to a fyftem of matter, 
without uniting an immaterial fubftance to it = j I fay, if thiscanbty yet a human 
body is not fuch a fyftem, being plainly void of thought, and organized in fuch a 
manner as to tranfmit the imprefiions of fenfible objefts up to the brain, where the 
percipienty and that which refleifs upon them, certainly refides ; and therefore 
that, which /i«r* apprehends, thinks, and wills, mnH he that fyfitm of matter 
to which a faculty of thinking is fuperadded. All the prcmiflcs then well con- 
fiderd, judge I befeech you, whether inftcad of feying, that this inhabitant of 
our heads (the foul) is a fyftem of matter, to which a faculty of thinking is 
fupcradded, it might not be more rcafonable to fay, it is a thinking fubftanct sit' 
timately united to fome fine material vehicky which has its refidtnct in the brain. 

* If tbe foul u ooly ut accuimt (or attribu(c) of the j«^, how comei thij accident to have (or 
ke the fupportof) other •cddent«, cMitrary one* too » At when wc%, 131 nbsD WBSl HODn WDl 
*. MMtmtm. * "'ET.fw A T«-r( xf^l^"' >^ • xe^rui. fUt». ' Or, if it « thinking fui- 

ftMtf e«n i* fiif*t*ddtd tht m^Sficattm tffilUitj/. Which way of fpcaking, rho 1 do not remember 
10 have met wi[h It my where, nw doth it iecm to difier much from the other, yet would pka& 
me better. 

Tho 
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Tho I underftand not perfectly the manner, how a cogitative and fpiritual fub* 
ftance can be thus clofely united to fuch a wa/fnW vehicle j yet I can undcrftand 
this union as well, as how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, a< 
how the particles of the body itfelf cohere together), and much better than how 
a thinking fliculty can be fuperaddcd to matter: and befide, (cvtTd\ phenomena 
may more eafily be folved by this hypothefis y which (tho I fhall not pertinacioufly 
maintain it) in fhort is this. Fiz . that the human foul is a cogitative fubftance, clo- 
thed in a wa;erw/ vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it were infeparably mixt (I 
had almoft faid incorporated) with it ' : that thefe aft in conjiin&ion, that, which af- 
fects the one, afFcfting the other : that the foul is detaind in the hJy f the head or 
brainj by fome fympatby or attraliien between this material vehicle and it, till the 
habitation is fpoild, and this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned 
into an avcrfion, that makes it fly off), by fome hurt, or difeafc, or by the de- 
cays andminsof old age, or the like, happening to the body: and that in the in/e- 
rim by means of this vehicle motions and imprefsions are communicated to and fro. 
But of this perhaps fomething more by and by. 

VII I . Thtfoul ofmmftibfifii after the diffolution of bis hedy : or, is immortal. Forj 
I . If it is immaterial^ it is indifcerpihkj and therefore incapable of being dif- 
folvcd or demoU:(hd, a« bodies are*". Such a being can only perifh by annihila- 
tion: that is, it will continue CO fubfift and Uve, if fome other being, able to do 
this, doth not by a particular aft annihilate it. And if there is any reafon to 
believe, that at the death of every man there is always fuch a particular anni- 
hilation, let him that knows it produce it. Certainly to reduce zny fubftance 
into »(?/j&/«^ requires jutl the Tame poweras to convert notbingmto fomething: and 
I fancy they, who deny the immortality of the foul, will be cautious how they 
admit any fuch power. 

1. If the foul ««/rf if material } that is, iftherccouldbcanywa//er, that might 
be the fubjeft ofthofe faculties of thinking, willing, ^c. yet ilill, fince we cannot 
but be fenilble, that all thcfe are faculties of ihcfelf-fame thing ; and that all the feve.* 
ral afts of the mind areafts of thcy^we tbingy each of them individual 2M truly one : 
I fay, fincc it is fo, this matter muft be fo ptrfeSlly united in itfelf, fo abfo- 

* It u wertU Mr cti^dtrtulm, whtthtr aHivt feietr bt n»t tht frtftr attribult tf/pirit, itnd f»ffv» 
f«wtr«f mxtttr. Htace may it conjtBmtd, that crtattd ffirits art nft t»t»Uy fifarattfrtm matttr, . 
itCAH^t they art hihaffivi and fsjjive. Fitrt fpirit, viz. Ced, is only *Bivti furtmatttr u only f*f- 
/ixti thoft Stints, that *rt btih nHive and ptj^vt, T^t may judge tof»n»k* tf hth, Hum. tJndcrft ' 
^ I his is Stennti s argument ia PUto. The foul is altogether ihifivr^, and tbei^oteti'mM^ft^, 
y/iady CUtr* intcrprett tiwj : »« difctrpi, nee di/trthi fQtt/t i ntc mtrirt igitMr, 
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lutely Qn(f as no mntter knowablc by us can be. And then the kajl that can be 
allowd is that it fhould be truly folid, and not a£lu<tlly diviftble j that is, fuch as 
no natural caafe could dellroy. 

To inti'oduce matter with a faculty of thinking, or a thinking mattery is to in- 
troduce matter with a new and oppoGte property j and that is to introduce a Hf*^ 
ffeciei of matter', which will differ as e/Tcntially from the other common unthink- 
ing kind, as any fpccics whatfoever doth from its oppolltc in Jcala predicament ali^ 
even as body doth {rom/ptrit. For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal 
and incorporeal. And if fo, this thinking matter niuft always continue to think, 
till either it is annihilated^ or there is a tranfmutation of one fpecies into ano- 
ther; and to take refuge in either of thefe expectations is at leall to expect om- 
nipotence ihould inter pofe to help out a bad caule. 

If any one fliouldfay, that God might by virtue of his omnipotence fupcradd 
to certain parcels of matter a fourth dtmtnfion^ I Ihould not perhaps difpute the 
Divine power : but I might fay, that fuch matter, cxiffing under four dimenfi- 
ons, would f^/;?/<iy/j' differ from that, which cannot ex ill under four, or which 
can exiilbut only under three \ and that this four-dJmenfiond matter muft<?/waj'j 
remain fuch, becaufe no fubltance can be changed into or become another, cf- 
fentially different, nor do we know of any, that by the courfeof nature ccafes 
totally to be, or is reduced to nothing. 

5. The next argument iTiall proceed by way o^objeUion and anfwer. Becaufe A 
rcraoval of the principal objection againjl any thing is a good argument /or //. 
Obj. It feems as if ;<&(■«*(«! was not eflential to the foul, but jMhcrz capacity of think- 
ing under certain circumftanccs. For it doth not thinkj when it lies conceald in the 
primitive rudiment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the beginnings of infaa- 
cy,m ileep, in a fwoon : and the reafon of this fccms to lie in the circumftances of 
the hdyy which either is not fufficicmly extended, and prepared j or for a while im- 
ploys the fpirits wholly in the digcftion of its alimcnt,and other offices in the animal 
ccconomy j or by fome external attack, or the working of fome enemy got into it, 
hath its pans dilbrderd, and the pafTages fo pofleft, that the blood and other fluids 
can fcarcc break through j or after fome fuch manner is pretcrnaturally afteftcd. 
And therefore the qucllion to be refolvcd is not, whether the foul is material or //»- 
material i and much lefs, whether it will be annihilated at death j but, whether that 
foul (be it what it wiiy, which ceafcs to think, when the body is BM///)'i///^e/f</, 

• Lnereti>ti (eems to he aware of this- ysm trifltx »mm't ef! natiira reperta : Nee tatntn hufitt 
fmnt nifen/Um cnnil* eremdum, ^c, ^uarta ^wflji t^h igitar qujKhm naturi nterfft ffi Attri&tM' 
tkr : M tfi tmnino nominis expert, 

can 
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can think at all, when the body is quite diffblved, and leaves the foul no opportu- 
nity of aftuating it any more, or operating by it-'. Anf. If this objeftion can- 
not be fully anfwerd, till we know more of the w.nncof/pirituaI beings, and of 
that vinculum^ by which the foul and body are conncfted, than we do at prefent, 
it muft not therefore be lookd upon as certainly unanfwerabk in it fclf j and much 
left, if only it cannot be anfwerd by me. It may perhaps be poflible to turn it even 
into an argument /or /A? immortality ofthejmL 

The foul it cannot be denied is a limited being, or a being, which aiSts unisr Ii~ 
mitations : thcle limitations at different times arc ^/^frf«/, its aftivityand&culttes 
being more obll:rud:ed or clogd at om time than««o/Aer, andmoftofallinfleep, 
or-ideliquium: as thefe obftru£tions are removed, itactsmorcc/far/y and/r«/>'.- 
and therefore if the ftatcof the foul in the body fits confinement thercj may be 
coiiliderd as one general imd great limitation^ why, when this limitation Ihall be 
taken off fthis great obdmction removed^, may it '' not be allowd to act with 
^iWgreater freedom and clearncfs ; ihcgreateft it is capable of? Whilft it remains 
in the brain, it can as it were look out at a/<rtu apertures > that is, receive the no- 
tices of many things by thofe nerves and organs, which are the inllruments of 
fenfatim : but if any of thofe avenues to it be flopt, that branch of its knowledge 
is for a time cut off. If thofe tracks in the brain, or thofe markij whatever they 
are, and where ever they are imprinted, upon which our memory and images of 
things feem to depend, are filled up or overcaft by any vapor, or otherwifc dar- 
kend, it can read tliem no more, till the cloud is difperfed. (For it cannot read 
what is not legible ^ and indeed for the prefent not there.) And fincc even in 
abfiraifcd rejlcxiuns the mind is obliged to make xile of words =, or fome kind of 
figns, to fix its ideas, and to render them tractable and liable enough to bcpcnr 
fcd, compared, y^. and this kind of /a»^«d!^e depends upon memory % whilft this 
is intermitted, the ufc of the other is taken away, with all that depends upon it. 
This is ihc prefent ft ate of the foul: and from hence the rcafon appears in fome 
meafure, why we do not think in found /cf/', 8cc. but it does not follow from 
hence, that the foul carmot fubfill and act under more inlargedcircumfiances. That, 
which, being confined to the body, and able to act only according to the op- 

• If Luem by ftnfm means all manner of apprehenfion and knowledge, there k no room for that 
disjunftioo : Ant nihil eft ftmii tinimu k merit rtUBam, Ant man ipfi nihil. For if the former 
part be true, the other will follow. 'i Vtlut i Jiutina (jireere emijjtt! [animus]. Sen. 

* Thofe kinds of aDirnaJs, which do not fftAk, do not rtaftn : but thofe, ■which do the one, do the 
other. Therefore i^lD Tl (or^fl^> ptON^j i« a ratitml animal; and AsyO figoifics bothj{>«rr// 
and rtafen^ as going together. 
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portunities this affords, can now perceive vifiblc objects only with two eyes fat 
two windows 'j, becaufc there are no more^ might doubtlcfs fee with foury if 
riiere were fo many properly placed and dilpofcd j or if its habitation were all 
eye (window all round), might ice all round. And fo, in general, that, which 
now can know many things by the imprclfions made at the ends of the nerves, 
or by the intervention ofourpvefent organs, and in thjsy;/afl/;p« and imlsfurecuR 
know them no other way, may for all that, when it comes to be loefid out of 
thatprifon ^, know them immediatelyy or by fome ether medium. That, which 
is now forced to make lliift with words andyT^wf of thing?initsrealtinings,may, 
when itfhall be fct at liberty and can come at them, rcalbn upon the intuition of 
thingi tbemfiheSy or ufc a language moTcfftritualor ideal. I fay, it is not impoJfMet 
that this fhould be the cafe ; and therefore no one can fay, with reafmj that it is 
not : efpecially, fince we find by experience, that the foul is limited j that the 
limitations are variable; that we know not enough of the nature of fpiritto dc- 
termiri, how thefc limitations are cffcfbed : and therefore cannot tell, how far they 
may be carried on, or talcen off. This Cjffices to remove the force o^ the objec- 
tion. But further, 

A man, when he wakes^ or comes to him/elf (which phrafe implies what I am go- 
ing to fayj, immediately knows this, aiKl knows himfelf to be ths fame foul that he 
was before his fleep, or fainting away. I will fuppofe, that he is alfo confcious to 
himfelf, that in thofe intervals he thought not at all (which is the fame the objedor 
rnuiV fuppofej : that is, if his body had been cut to pieces, or moulderd to duft, 
he could not have thought lefs : for there is no thinking lefs than thinking not 
St all- From hence then I gather, that the foul pre/erves a capacity of thinking, 
^c. underthofecircumftanccsand indifpofitionsof thebody, in which it thinks 
no more, than if the body was dejireyd ', and that therefore it may, and will prejerve 
it, when the body is defh'oyd. And if fo, what can this capacity be preferred for ? 
Certainly »o/, that it may ffewr be exerted. The Author of nature doth not nfe 
to act after that manner. So that here is this dilemma to be oppofed to the objec- 
tion. In fleep and fwoonings the foul doth cither /Aim*, at not. Jf it ^w, the objec- 
tion has no foundation : and if it doth not .^ then all that will follow, which I have 
juft now iJiid. 

If we fhould fappofe the foul to be a being by nature made to inform fome 
body, and that it cannot cxift and act in a ftate of total feparation from all body j 
4t would not follow from hence, that what we Cidl death, muft therefore reduce it 
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to a ftate of abfolucc infenfibiUty and inaBivtly^ which to it would be equal to 
mn-exiftence. For that bedy^ which is fo neccflary to it, may be fomc/wf ve- 
hicle^ that dwells with it in the brain (^according to that hypotbejis p. ii>5.)and 
goes off with it at death. Neither the anfwers to the objcftion, nor the cafe 
after death will be much alterd by fuch 2. fuppofition. And fince I confefslfee 
no abfurdity in it, I will try to explain it a little further. We are lenGble of 
many material impreffions (impreflions made upon us by material caufes, or bo- 
dies) : that there arc fuch we are fure. Therefore there muft be /owe matter 
within us, which being moved or prefled upon, the foul apprehends it immedi- 
ately. And therefore, again, there muft befome matter to which it is immediate^ 
Jy and intimately united., and related in fuch a manner, as it is not related to any 
other. Let us now fuppofe this faid matter to be fome refined and fpirituous 
vehicle*^ which the foul doth immediately inform} with which it fympathizes; 
by which it ads, and is a£ted uponj and to which it is vitally and infeparably 
united : and that this animated vehicle has its abode in the brain^ among the heads 
and beginnings of the nerves. Suppofe we alfo, that when any imprejj^oni are 
made upon the organs or parts of the body, the effects of them are carried by 
the nerveiw^ to their fountain, and the place, where the foul in its vehicle is j 
and there they communicate their feveral motions or tremors to this material t)f- 
bicle for by their motions, or tendency to motion, pre& upon it) } fo that the/ott/j 
which inhabits it in apeculiar manner, and is thorou^ly poffeft of it, fliall be 
apprehenfive of thefe motions or prelTures: and moreover, that this vehicle fo 
guarded and incempajfed by the body as it is, can be come at or moved by exter- 
nal objefts no other way, but by the mediation of the ner\'es j nor the/oa/, by 
conlequence, have any direct intelligence concerning them, or correfpondencc 
with them, any other way. And as we fuppofe the foul to receive notiecs of things 
from without inthismanticr, fo let us fuppofe, on the other fide, that by mo- 
ving its own vehicle it may produce motion in the contiguous _/^j>/Vi andwerw/, ' 

' So HiereeUt dlftisgui/hes ts KvymJU il^*» rifJM, i ig yfjsw Awrsr txnfi>t, from that, which 
he ciUs ra Srirrsi ifi,M' e-i/iis, snd to which the former communtoKs lite. T2 «vysiiJjr ir/;&«r «-«• 

fTjXti xporipu ral»it Snfrar ai. Ij, This fine Fody hC dlls lift) ■iini^tiut rafiM, and In(/f*«TtK« £x^u^. 

In Nifim, khmy. there is much concerning thst fine iody, in which the foul is clothfd, and from 
which it is never to be feparated, according to an old tradition. Mtn, b. Ifr. gives us the fum of it 
in fuch words as thefe. cb^yb HN'n Qia ,— !DU?3n U-abno n "IHD ly pn c|u Uf' : and af- 
terward, yatCHD a^'^nn O'pn c^'oufj ny nnurpj niiu;«in Dnxnaa ,— ron rnmwjn 
a'pni d'Dwan omsta niEin^ c-i!? niDW^ni .mNin win!? auufiD ^n^3 'D'Du;n 
Dmsn nnsi dji loy onrna umy qra^ cisna an»p asj a!7iy ^ta' V:: a"3nnn 
1300- StiaJiit long before him joins to the fou! pn O^y i which he fays ii 10 £71 TTt'J pi 
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andfo move the body : I mean, when nothing renders them unfit to be moved. 
Let us fiippofe further, that the foul by means of this vihicU feels or finds thofe 
prints and portraits, or thofc effeEfs and remains left by objects on the mind in 
fomc manner or other, which cuife the remembrance of words and things ; I 
main again, when they arc not filled up, or obfciircd by any thing > or, when 
there aieany fuch to be fek. And laftly, let us fuppofc, that if the/o«/in its 
more abjlra£t^-d T^xvd purer rcafonings, or morefpiritual a£ls, has any occafionfor 
matter, to feiTcit, the matter of this wAzf/c is that which is alwayswith it, and 
ferves it. All which it is cafy to underftand, and perhaps not very difficult to fup- 
pofc. On the contrary, by many fymptoms it appears moft probable, that that 
matter, to which the mind is immediately prefent, and in which is its truejhekinah^ 
is not the whole |pofs body, but Comc/ultilehdy^ placed (ns I have faid) in the 
region of the brain. For there all the conveyances of fenfible fpecies confpire to 
meet, and (here in reflexion we find our felves : when a limb is loft, the foul, 'tis 
true, iofcs an opportunity of receiving intelligence from or by it, andofufing it, 
but perceives nolofs in itfelf: and t)\o\.h^ body y many parts ofitatleaft, are in a 
perpetual flux and continually altering, yet I know that the fubftance, which 
thinki wiihxn mc now for rather, which islj, is, notwithftanding all the changes 
my body has undergone, the very fame which thought above fifty yeai-s ago, and 
ever fincej when I playd in fuch a field, went to fuch a fchool, was of fuch a 
univerfity, performed fuch and fuch exercifes, 6?c *. If you would permit me to 
ufe a fchool term, I would fay the egoity '■ remains . Now to anfwer the objefti- 
on, and apply all this to our purpofe. Why do we not perceive external objcds 
in oury?«/», or afwoen? Becaufe thcpaJJ'ages are become imprafticable, the iviH* 
dews fhut, and the tterves^ being obftruftcd, or forae how renderd for the time 
ufelefs, can tranfmit no information to it. Why however docs it not reafonaiid 
think abomfomething or other ? Becaufe, all the marks by which things are remem- 
bcrd being for the prefent choked up or diforderd, the remembrance of thofe «^- 
_^>ff;,about which it is wont to imploy itfelf, and even of the words (or other Cgns), 
in which it ufes to reafon, and to prefervc the deduftions and conclufions it makes, 
is all fufpended and loft for the time j and fo its tables being coverd, its books clofcd, 
and its tooU locked up, the rcquifites for rcafoningare wanting, and no fubjc£t of- 
fers itfelf, to exercifc its thoughts, it havinf; yet had little or no opportunity to 

• Chm terfor» quttiJit na[tr» ftuunt, (^ nut (rtfetnt ah> dtertfeiim, ergo t»t trimu) hmmtt, quet 
^MttiJit (immMt*mur f itut aUui fiti, turn dt(im annerum tfftmi»l'im, cm> tri'g'mtn } 4limi cum (^Hinqita- 
gima.nliMi, eumprntott cMHetafiit fitmtS. Hicr, So it mull be, tf our fouls are nothingdiflercnt from 
our todies. t Tnily has Untutittn and Afpittai ; in tic iirac form, iho not juft the like fcnfe. 
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take in higher ohJe£ls and more refiued matter for contemplation. And to conclude, 
if it be demanded, why any onefhould imagin, that the/o*/ may think, perceive, 
aft after death, when it doth not do this injkep, &c. theanfwcr isj becaufethofe 
inclofurei and impediments, which occafiond the formentiond intermiflions, and 
thofe great limitations under which it labors at all times, will be removed with its 
inlargement out of the body. When it fhall in its proper vehicle be let go, and take 
its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare to the immediate impref" 
lions of objeds: and why fhould not thofe impreiHons, which afFc£tedthewrv« 
that moved and a£re£led the vehicle and foul in it,affe£l the vehicle immediately,whcn 
they arc immediately made upon it, without the interpofition of the nerves ? The 
hand, which feels an objeft at the end of Afiaff, may certainly be allowd to feel the 
fame muchbettet by immediate contaS, without the flafF. Nay, why fhould we 
not think, that it may admit o£more objects and the knowledge of more things, than 
it can now ; fince being expofed all round to the influences of them,it may be moved 
not only by vifible obje6bjuflat the extremities of the optie nerves, by founds at 
the ends of the auditory, &cc. but become as it 'ffcitalleyex.o vifible objects, all ear 
to audible, and fb on ? And why fhould we not think this the rather, becaufe then 
the/aul may be alfo perceptive of _/i»wimpreflions jtnde/i&frM/ contacts, and con- 
fequently of wor*/fc/Wj of objects, fuchas we are now incapable of knowing? And 
then, this being fo, why fhould we not prefage, that other indowments, as faculties 
of reafoning, communicating thoughts, and the like, will be proportionable to fuch 
Tioble opportunities of knowledge ? There feems to be nothing in this account 
impojjible', and therefore nothing, but what may be. 

If we do but attend, we mufl fee every where, x^atmany things are by ways, 
vhich VIC do not, nor M«undcrfland $ and therefore we mufl be convinced, even 
from hence, that wer* may be> and therefore that the objection before us, tho we 
could not falvethe difficulties in it, and what is fuppofed here fhould be all rejected 
9& chimerical, yet ought to be no prejudice againfl the belief of the immortaHty of 
the foul, if there is any (but one) good reafon for it. 

But if we can in any tolerable manner (which in our prefent circumflances is as 
much, as can be expected) account for the difficulties objected, and thofe the^rw- 
teft belonging to this matter, and fhew how it is poffible that they may confift with 
immortality, this will greatly corroborate the arguments for it, if not be oncit- 
felf. This I hope is done : or if I have not fpoke directly to every part of the ob- 
jection, from what has been done that defect may eafily be fupplied. 

4. We may conclude the fouls of men to be immortal from the nature of God. 
■For if he is (which furc no body doubts) a Perfect being, He, as fuch, candono- 
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thing inconfiftcnt with perfect or r'tfjjt reafon. And then no bting-i nor circum- 
fiancf of any being, can come from Him as its caufe, which it Is not agreeable to 
fu(h reafen^houW. be : or fwhich is the famej, He cannot but dczlreafenahly with 
all His dependents. And then again, if we are in the number of thcfe, and 
the mortality of the human foul docs not confitl with reafon, we may be fureit 
is immortal: as fure as wc can be of any thing by the ufe of our faculties ; and 
that is, as fure as wc can be of any thing. Whether therefore that doth eonftft 
■with reafon, or mt^ is to be inquired. 

To produce a being into a ftatc of clear bappinefs, in any degree, can be no in- 
jury to it J or into a ilate of mixt bappine/s, provided the happinefs certainly over~ 
ialancet the contrary, and the unhappy or fuffcring part be not greater than what 
that being would choofe in order to obtain the happinefs, or rather than lofe it. 
Nor, again, can any wrong be done by producing a being fubjtSl to more mifery 
than happinefi, if that being hath it in bis own power to avoid the mifery, 
orfo much of it, as may leave the remainder of mifery not greater, than what 
he would rather fuftain than mifs the proponlon of happinefs. The only cafe 
then, by which wrong can be done in the production of any being, is, when 
it is mcejfarily and irrtmtdiatly to be miferahk^ without any recompenfe, or ba- 
lance of that miiery • : and this indeed is a cafe fo grievous, fo utterly irrecon- 
cilable to all reafon^ that the heart of a rcafordng and confidering mancanfcarce 
bear the thought of it. So much c\'cry one mull undcrftand of the nature of 
reafon and jutiice as to allow thele things for truths incontellable. 

Now then he, who fays the/o«/of man is mortal^ muft fay one of thcfe t'we things: 
cither that God is an unreafonable, unjuft, cruel Being j or that no man in refpc£t of 
this life (which accordingto him isall), has a gieater ihare of milcry, unavoidable^ 
than of happinefs. To fay the former is to contradifl: that, which I prefunie has 
been proved beyond conti-adiftion. To which I may add here, that this is to avow 
fuch an unworthy, impious notion of the .ytf/JrfwrM'wg, as one would not entertain 
without caution even of the ivorft of men j fuch a one, as even the perfon himfclf 
who fays this, muft know to hefal/e. For he cannot but fee, and muft own many 
inftanccs of the reafonabknefi and beneficence of the Deity ; not ofie of which could 
be, if cruelty and unrcafonablencfs were His inclination > fincc He has power to ex- 
ecute His own inclinations tboroughly^ and is a Being wsz/orw in his nature. Then 
to fay the iaitcr is to contmdift the whole flory of mankind, and even onei owmfenfes. 

• That pafTigc in 5, ;q^«r. imports much the fime thing, that has been hii here : Win 

p&i -laun win y-in Dsti sufo'w *isi "tatAH Mtn aiion dk y^nt ansn jo a^vijrQ iniii'ifDw 
1 Confi- 
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Confider well the dreadful ef&As of many viars^ and all thofe barbarous defola- 
tions, which we read of : what cruel tyrahts there are, and have been in the 
world, who fat leaft in their fits) divert them/elves with the pangs and convulfi- 
ons of their fellow- creatures » : what Jlavery is **, and bov) men have been brought 
into that lamentable ftate : how many have been ruind by accidents unforefeen : 
how many have fuflferd or been undone by unjufi laws, judges, witnefles, ^c «. 
how many have brought incurabk difeafes, or the caufes of them, and of great 
torments, into the world with them : how many more, fuch bodily infirmities 
and difadvanuges, as have renderd their whole lives uneafy : how many arc 
born to no other inheritance but invincible poverty and trouble ? Inflances are 
endlels : but, for a little tafte of the condition of mankind here, refleft upon 
that ftory related by Strabo (from Poly bias) and Plutarch^ where, even by or- 
der of the Roman fenatc, P. t/£myliuSy one of the beft of them too, at one 
prefixt hour facked and dcHroyd feventy cities, unawares, and drove fifteen my' 
riads of innocent perfons into captivity j to be fold, only to raife pay for the 
mercilels foldiers and their own executioners. Perufe that account of the gold- 
works in the confines o£ Egypt given by Diodorus: and think over thecircum- 
ftances of the unfortunate l^orers there, who were not only criminals, or men 
taken in war, but even fuch as calumny^ or unjuft power had doomd (^perhaps 
for being too good) to that place of torment j many times with all their relations 

a C.C*f»r ——StfUttrts (ji> Eqwtet — eecidit, torfit, iwm qutftienii, feJammi aaisL De'tult qiuf- 

ium ex illis ad UuemiHnieeolUbat. Tor/ertu ptr omnia, qua in rtntm natm-a triftij^afuiiti 

fidicHlisjtac.Sea. Hemt.facrarts, jam ftr lufiim ^ jocum oeeiMtur. Id. ' Slaves were rec« 

kond among beafts of old. OiVi ■}> ywi jri^wun, iW* ci M^iri o-i/y' «. Eurip. And {bmetiiBes a* 
mere inftruments and tools, 'o ^ /»A»« Sfj«.4'''Z*» •fy«»«»' »• ^' e{y«M> a^^^;** iiXei. jtrifi. Their 
Tad condition I will fet down in Tlato's words. Ovx «>J^o« rvr< v' iVi ri ita^iMt, ri iilxuSi iixkk 

iufl>*xiht Tffi?, » itfirrlw ri5n<Mi ifu n ^yf •*•;« i^Kifbtrtt >^ rftmiXxxt^i/^ac^^ /ut eia«r« •Vi» tivrii 
iuTf fitJ^-iTf, fin^» «A«< 5 i» iuiJVr«u. ' Thofc teffvrti ^ «irir»< ^rvxicci, wUch' the TiA«rai had 

brought upon the cities of jffia, are too many to be tranfcribed : but fbme account of them is to be 
feen in ?lut. v. Luc. which may fcrve for one infiancc out of thouiands. It may be reckond madnefs 
miee&,maximatvirtiuts,qu»fi graviJlima dtUSa.funirt; as K>/.M.ray$,rpeakiogofP/^««»'$caJe: but 
fiich madnefs has been very common, and men have fiifiered even for their virtue. OcAm cruelly put to 
death, Ochamfororem—, (ji> patrtmm eum cmtum ampUus filiis ac ntpotibus~, nulla injuria lacejf^us, 
frdquidinhismaximamapudFerfat^Mtatis&fortituJiiiisUuJtm cmffuri vidtbat. Id. And Seneca 
having recommended the example of Grtciuut fuliut (Julius Gr acinus, ap. Tacit, the fetlier oi Ju- 
lius Agricola), adds, quemC. Cafar eecidit ti hot unum, ^d.melitr vir erat, quam efft quemquam 
tjramo expediret. 

and 
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and poor childrtn ». Or, once for all, lake a view o£ fervitade, as it is dcfcribed by 
P'tgmrm. Topafs over the Sicilian tyrants, hitn of Pher^^ jlpollodttrus *>, and 
the like, of which hiftory Tupphes plenty} confider thofe terrible proicripiions 
among die Rstnans^^ with the reigns of moft of their emperors^ more bloody 
than Lybic lion, or Hyrcanian tiger, even fotnc of the Cbrijlian emperors not 
excepted. Read the direful and unjuft executions reported by yJmm. Marcelli' 
nus: among hundreds of others that of Euftbius ^. Every iiabifper in thofe times 
or light fufpicion brought upon men the queftion and tortures inconceivable. 
Men's very dreams were once interpreted to be trc*fon ; and they durll fcarcc 
own, that they had ever flept *. What inhuman punilTiments were ufed a- 
mong the Perfiam *, in an arbitraiy marmer too j and many times extended to 
whole famiUes, and all the kindred, tho not concerned 8 ? But inftead of enume- 
rating here burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the wheel, impalings, "«* 
^ir^ifj fej'f. I choofc to refer you to thofe authors, who have dcfignedly ti'ctited 
of the torments and queftiens of the ancients. Look into the hiftory of the Cbrifii- 
an Cburcb^ and her martyrologics : examin the prifons of the infuijition^ the 
groans of which thofe walls are confcious, and upon whxtfiigbt occafions men 
are racked and tortured by the tormentors there : and,tofiniili this detail (hide- 
ous indeed, but too tme) as faft as 1 can, confider the many maflacres, periccu- 
tions, and miferics confequcnt upon them, which falfe religion has caufed, au- 
thorized, fanftified. Indeed the hi/lory of manlcind is little elfc but the hifto- 
ly of uncomfortable, dreadful paflagcs ; and a great part of it, however things 
are palliated and gilded over, is fcarcely to be red by z good natured man without 
amazement, horror, tears. One can fcarcelook mio a newi'paper^ or out at his 
window^ but hardfhips and fufferings prefent thcmfelves, in one ihape or other. 
Now among all thofe millions-, who have fufferd eminently^ can it be imagind, that 
there have not been multitudes^ whofe griefs and pangs have far outweigbd all their 
mjoymcnts i and yet who have not been able, either by their innocence, their 

' Ol khtcti% S\»Zt>M^ iri(t)rw«m?, >^ A» ^v)Mt *(< ^Xnnki wufit^hf&nM, mn (2^ iirrtl, T»Tt ^ l^ 
fMr« riirni v^tiyftfiiiH *• Mcntiond by Citfrt with Pit*lMrh. He Wis tp-antof C»Jf*iUria, and 

is TCprcInited (out of tdyMm) U fammtA^ £ Vftirttr^ irsprtir, 'iirti ■xk( "tykrtra H icm^it EiifMt- 

t It is (aid of Sylla'i pmct, after Muriui's party were broken, 2»x rum Ml« df crudttitatt ttrtn^it, (^ 
vicit. S. Auft. ^ ^ui U» tvifctrmm, it crucintiitu mtm^rs Jtejftwt, imflerani t*l9Jt^ttti»m, 

lervam rrnidim (nndata feiiore m*n(tt immtiith, 8te. In the reign of Ctnftanttus. ' idtreiant- 

qm d«Qi qnidjim, quid n}uA AtUnttes nuti nan tjfent, ubi mtmtrAntttr fcrtinim Hon vidtri. ' V. Pltit- 
in V. Aft ex. k Oi ttex.im ttaim -cmnu frtfm^mtai ferit, A mm. Mirc. 

prudence, 
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pradence, or any power in them, tocfcape that bitter draughty which they have 
drunk ? And then, how can we acquit the jufi ice and reafonablenefs of that Being, 
upon whom thefe poor creatures depend, and who leaves them fuch great lofers 
by their exiftence, if there be no future ft ate, where the proper amends maybe 
made ? So that the argument is brought to this undeniable iflue j if the foul of 
man is not immortal, either there is no God, upon whom we depend -, or He is 
an unreafonable Being > or there never has been any man, whofc iufferingsin this 
world have exceeded his injoyments, without his being the caufe of it himfelf. 
But furely no one of thefe three things can be faid. Ergo — . 
• That, which aggravates the bard cafe of the poor fufferers mentiond above, if 
there be no future ftate, in which their paft fufFerings may be brought into the ac- 
count, and recompenfed, is, that many times their />ff/?f«/orj and tormenttrs pafe -. 
their lives in plenty and grandeur : that is, the innocent have not only the portion, 
that properly belongs to the criminal and unreafonable part of mankind, but 
the guilty have that, which belongs rather to the innocent ». Such a tranfpo- - 
Jition of rewards and punifhments, ending in itfelf, without any refpe6tto fbmc- 
thing which is to foUow hereafter, can never confift with the nature of a Go-^ 
vernor, who is not very much^*/oa; rational: a thought, which God for bid zny 
one fhould dare to admit of Him. To fuppofe the virtuous and wije left ultimate^ 
ly but in the fame ftate with the unjuft and profligate is to fuppofe fuch a f «»/?/- 
tution of nature, as never can flow from a principle of reafbn, a God ot truth 
and equity : and therefore fuch a conftitution, as leaves the former in a wcr/f con-, 
dition than the other, can much lefs be fuppofed. 

Obj. It hath been faid, that virtue tends to make men's lives happy even here, (^c. 
and how then can the virtuous be fuppofed ever to be fo very miferable ? Anf. In or- 
dinary cafes virtue doth produce happineis : at leaft it has indeed a natural tendency 
to it } is the mean,by which it is moft hkcly to be attaind ; and is therefore the way, . 
which a wife man would choofe for his own fake. But then it doth not follow from 
hence, that there are noperturbations in human affairs j no cafes, in which the ufual 
cfFeft of virtue may be overpower d by difeafes, violence, dyfafters. It doth not ren- 
der men invulnerable > cannot command the feafons ; nor prevent many great cata- 
mities, under which virtue and vice muft fall undiflinguijhd. f There may be a direEl 
road to a place, and fuch a one, as he, who fets out for that place, ought to be found 
in, and yet it is pofTible he may meet with robber i or accidents in it, that may incom- 
mode, or hurt him in his journey .) On the other fide, vice and wickednefs may be fo 

* nits itficitt, ft velim numtmre, quiim bmit male tvtntrit : nee minus, fi cammtmtrtm, quiiH) 
imprtih tftimi. Cic. This is jufilyfiudj tho I account his infhnces not tlte moft appofltc. 

cir- 
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circumftantiatcd as to be attended with much gvczicr plea fure than />«/», contrary 
to the tendency of its nature : that is, a wicked manxnzy be of a healthful make, 
born to riches or power, or fortunately placed for attaining them; and from the 
advantage of a ftrong body, an ample fortune, many friends, or lucky hits, he 
may derive pleafures, which rtiall exceed the prefent inconveniences vaAfufferings 
naturally following from his vices *. 

Men's circunsfiancti have a natural influence with refpe£t to the prefent pleafures 
or fufFcrings, as well as their w'm/e or vice. Nobody furc ever faid, that <i// de- 
pends om/)' upon thefe : nor, when the natural icnAencto? them is aflcrted, is the 
natural tcndence or cffc£t of the other denied. Therefore indeed, when it is faid 
that virtue naturally tends to make men happy even here, the meaning only is, 
that it tends to make men happy in proportion to their circumftanccsj and vice 
docs the contrary. It is naturally produiftive of that part of happinefs, which is 
in our own power, and depends upon our [elves ; makes men more tmly happy, 
whatever their circumftances are, than they could be without ity and commonly 
tends to mend their worldly circumftances too : but it is not aflertcd, that vir- 
tue can always intirely corrc£t them, or make men fo completely happy in this 
life, as that their injoymcnts fliall exceed their mortifications ; no more than 
the vices of fome particular men, tho they bereave them of many folid pleafures, 
and bring troubles upon them too, do hinder their worldly injoyments fi-om be- 
ing greater than their prefent fufFcrings, Not only our being.^ but our place, 
with the timcy and manner of our being in this world depend upon the Author of 
the fcheme the manner of l/ehaving our /elves in our ftation fitccording to our in- 
dowmcnts, and the talents we havc^^ only depends upon us. And perhaps (which 
has been hinted already) He has fo orderd things on purpofc, that from the various 
cempofitioNS of men's circumrtances with the natural effefts of their virtues and vi- 
ces, and the many inequalities ariimg thence, they might fee the necejjlty and«r- 
tainty of another ftate : and that for this reafon there iTiould always be fome re- 
markable inftances of opprejl innocence and fieurifiing wickednefs. 

The uplhot is, that upon comparing tbofe pl€a/ttres.,which are the natural ef- 
fcfts of virtue with tbofe fufferingSy which are the natural cfFc£ls of ill conftiru- 
tion or other cn^waxry^thefe arc many, very many times found to exceed ; and <* co»~ 
trarioy upon balancing //j&yeew/j, which arc thegeniunefFcfts of vice, againftthe 

• Yrt accordm* to ArlfMlt he cuinot be tappy for all tiat. Hij opmion Ditg. L. rcprefenrs 

thus ; itai' aiftrti ^t •i'«t iuriijitfl »{0t I'u J»(U.s(.a** %fthit^ "^ T Tf 1s^ vtifi.a ^ T ixttf «yv. 
if*i rut fV ^w «*«'«' ivriptn r(n ».tt»,tiiti^»n*; iwtV eVi /taAif* T«f_^ it/rp r« inTH iyn^a ti 
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sdvantages rcfulting from a fortunate eftate, tbe/i may often be found to outdo the 
other. Both contrary to rea/on, if all ends with this life, and after death be nothing. 
For my part, if there were only fome/flp, naybutowinftanceof eachkindinthc 
world ('unfortunate virtue, and profperous wickednefe), it would be to me a fufEci- 
cnt argument for a future ftate : becaufe God cannot be unjuft or unreafonable in 
any one inftance. It rauft not be forgot here, that many times men o? great vices have 
alfo great virtues, and the natural efFe£t of thcfe may qualify that of the other, and 
being added to their favourable circumftancesmay help to turn thefcale. 

If there is no other bcfide the prefent being, the general and ufual ftate of man- 
kind is fcarce confiftent with the idea of a reafonable Caufe. Let us confider it a lit- 
tle ». Not to mention what we muft fuffer from the very fetthment and condition of 
this world by hunger, thirft, heat, cold, and indifpofltions } like /mv» one gene- 
ration drops, and another fprings up, to fall again, and be forgotten •». As we come 
into theworld with the labor of our mother s, we foon.gooutof it with ear ow». 
Childhood 9xA youth are much of them loft in infendbility or trifling, vanity and 
rudenefs } obnoxious to many pains and accidents } and, when they are fpent in 
thebeft manner, are attended with labor and difcipline. When we reach that 
fiage of life, which ufually takes us from our neareft relations, and brings us out 
into the world, with what difficulty are proper imployments and flations found 
for us ? When we sit got out, and left to fcramble for ourfelves, how many 
bardjhips and tricks are put upon us, before we get the fagacity and dexterity 
to fave ourfelves ? How many chances do we ftand ? How troublefome is bujinefs 
made by unreafonablcnefs, ill nature, or trifling and want of pun£buality in the per- 
fons with whom we deal ? How do we find ourfelves inftantly furroundedwith 
fnares from defigning men, knaves, enemies ('of which thebeft men have fomc^, 
oppofite interefts, faftions, and many times from a mifchicvous breed, whole cbih 
difi or diabolical humor feeks pleafure in the uneafinefs 6f other people ? Even 
inmanyof thofe injoyments, which men principally propofe to themfelves, they 
are greatly difappointed, and experience fliews, how unlike they are to the an- 
tecedent images of them. They are commonly mixt <= : the apparatus to moft of 
them is too operofc : the completion of them feldom depends upon ourfelves 

» E^ x0Ut amules noftrorum atijiri Uborum. For, as Sttuc* fiyt, Nulli comigit impuni nafci, 

*"Oiiiirff ^i».*a yini!, Tniih t icffSt. i fS^ ^ou, iii''^xiyit. Horn. This is true not only of 

fmgle men, but even of cities (famous ones), kingdoms, empires. One may lay the fime concern- 
ing many of tbem, that fkrus iays of Viii : L»b«rat ann»lium JUet, ut Vtios ftujji crtitunut' 
* L*b«r velitftit/^ dijpntillm» tutwA, fccittitt qu»J*m inter ft tmtHritli fumjHn^a. Ur. 

D d alofie. 
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.i/fl»f, but upon a concurrence of things, which rarely hit all right*: they arc 
generally not only kfs in priSice, than in theory, but die alnioft as ibonas tlicy 
are: and pcrhJtps they iiitail upon us a tax to be paid after they are gone. To 
goon with the hiftory of human life: tho affairs go profperoufly, yet (iill per- 
haps z family is incrcafing, and with it new occafions oi folmtude are introdu- 
ced» accompanied with many fean and tender apprehenftom. At length, if a 
man, through many cares and toils and various adventures, arrives at old age 
then he feels mofl commonly his preffures rather increafcd, than diminilhd, and 
himfelf kfs able to fupport them ''. The bufinefs he has to do grows urgent 
upon him, and calls for difpatcb: moft of his faculties and active powers begirh 
now to fail him apace: relations and friends, who might be helpful to him (Imd 
among them perhaps the dear Confort of all his joys, and all his cares "^ leave 
him, never to return more : wants and pains all the while are multiplying upon 
him : and under this additional had he comes melancholy behind, tottering, and 
bending toward the earth j till he cither ftumbles upon fomething which throws 
him into the grave \ or fainting falls of himfclf. And mud he end here? Is 
this the period of his being ? Is this all? Did he come into the world only to 
make his Wti:_)' through the prefs, amidft many juftlings and hard ftrugglcs, with 
at beft only a few deceitful, Uttle, fugacious pleafures interfperfed, and fogeouf 
of it again? Can this be an end worthy a firft Caufe/>tfr/>^/y reafonable? Would 
even any man, of common fenfe and good nature, fend another upon a difficult 
journey, in which, tho he might perhaps now and then meet with a little fmooth 
way, get an interval for reft and contemplation, or be flatterd with fome ver- 
dures and the frailcs of a few daifies on the banks of the roadi yet upon the 
whole he mull travel through much dirt, take many wearifomftcps, be conti- 
nually inquiring after fome clew ordireftions to carry him through the turnings 
and intricacies of it, be puzzled how to get a competent viaticum and pay his 
reckonings, ever and anon be in danger of being loft in deep waters, and bcfidc 
forced all the while to fence againft weather, accidents, and cruel robbers, who 
arc every where tying in wait for him : I fay, would any one fend a man upon 
fueh a journey as this, only that the man might fliint and expire at the end of it, 
and all his thoughts perifh i that is, either for noendzt all, or for the punifbrnent 
«f one, whom I fuppofc never to have hurt him, nor ever to have been capable 

* Sensible of this, Setratei ufcd to fay, Jvrr rtn i^mtt, ^ irsf' kjAw, «fta irof' «^> S^vfi^, Stti. 
* Stmx, (^ Itxtffimis ^m«^j citru imp»r: is Stntea, of him&If, in T»e. t Bapu »ffieiniJtu 

amAiA Cmju£if,(^(. Juv. * £/«/i(;« thAmm r»f»,»r 'vm^ii ftji, Sofh, 
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of hurting him ? And now can we impute to God that, which is below the 
common fize of men • ? 

I am apt to think, that even among thofe, whofe ftate is beheld with envy, there 
are many, who, if at the end of their courfethey were put to their option, whe- 
ther, without any refpeft to a future ftate, they would repeat all the pleafurcs 
they have had in Uib, upon condition to go over again alio all the fame difappoint- 
ments, the fame vexations and unkind treatments from the world, the famefc- 
a-et pangs and tedious hours, the fame labors of body and mind, the fame 
pains and fickncfles, would be/<ir from accepting them at that price •". 

But here the cafe, as I have put it, only rcfpefts them, who may be reckond 
among the more fortunate paflengers : and for one, that makes his voyage fo well, 
tboufands are toft intempefts, and loft «. Hoj^ many never attain any comforta- 
blefcttlcment in the world ? How many fail, after they have attaind it, by various 
misfortunes ? W hat melancholy, what diftraftions are caufed in families by inhu- 
mane or vitious husbands, falfe or peevilh wives, refraftory or imhappy chiN 
dren j and, if they are other wife, if they are good,what forrow by the lofs of them ? 
How many are forced by neceffity upon drudging and very fhocking imploy- 
ments for a poor livelihood ? How many fubfift upon begging, borrowing, and o- 
ther fhifts, nor can do otherwife ? How many meet with fad accidents, or fall into 
deplorable difeafcs ? Are not all companies, and the very ftreets filled with com- 
plaints, and grievances, and doleful ftories? I verily believe, that a great part 
of mankind may afcribe their deaths to want and dcjcdtion. Serioufly, the^r^- 
y^«/y?»/* of mankind is unaccountable, ifithasnot fome connexion with <im- 
tber, and be not as it were the porch or entry to it *. 

There is one thing more, of which notice ought to be taken. To one, who 
carefully perufes the ftory and face of the world, what appears to prevail in it ? Is 
it not corruption, vice, iniquity, folly at leaft ? Are not debauching % getting 
per fas aut nefas, defeming one another, erefting tyrannies of one kind or other, 

« UlttTH tTfb.f Of oiif. .Jil{ IT* T »0i PuTCt H ItCUt H uilUf II », Tl ttt TtiXy "J" »fy»" Jt«/i<«T^« 

l/AKcn iTtf^S-Jis i fir* vafi^fce//^if xu>uf iftTVXff Ai9-«»« t^ ^icftfy^u t x^^jmoi; 6 rx»xix»n, ii jren i 
51:5.1x5, tcx. Toiar^ i /3.'(^. Baf. •> Non mthtrcult quifquam Accefijfit [yitttm], nifi i». 

retttr infciis. Sen. « Pauli/ptr tt eredt futJnei in mentis Mrdui vtrticem celjiortm ; /petM- 

Ure ittde rerum infra u jacentium fades ; ^ oeulis in dlvirfa ftrrtHis, fluHuantis mrniM lurbfnes in- 
tfiire. JamfecHli & ipfe mifir»btris, ^c. Cypr. i" '303 "<nTnBi> .— TOn nin tZl^iyn 

t>4Dn a>iyn. r.Ab»th. « O fi pojjis in ilia fublimi JptcnU cenftitutHs ecstlos tists infe- 

rire feeretis, recludtre cubicultrum tbdtscias frrts, <$• »d ttnfeitntiam luminum ftnttralia teeul/a rt- 
ferare, f^e. Cypr. 
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propagating empty and fcnfdcfs opinions with bawling and fury the great bufi- 
nefsof tbsi world? And are not allthefe contrary to reafen? Can any one then 
with rcalbn imagine, that reafon fhouldbc given, tho it were but to a few, only 
to be run down and trampled upon, and then extinguijhd? May we not rather 
conclude, that there mult he fame worlds where reafon will have its turn, and 
prevail and triumph? Some kingdom oi reafon to come"? 

y. Indie hSx place, tYax great expeSiation^ which men have, of continuing to 
live in another ftate, beyond the grave^ has I fuppofe been commonly admitted as one 
proof, that they Jball Uve j and does feem indeed to me to add fome weight to 
what has been laid. Thatthcy generally have had fuch An exj>e£latso»f canlcarce 
be denied. The hiftories of mankind, their deifications, rites, ftories of appari- 
tions, the frequent mention of a, hades, with rewards and punilliments hei-eafterj 
{^c. all teftify, thai even the Heathen world believed, that xhtfouh of men furvt- 
«Si^ their bodies. Their ignorance indeed of the feats and circumftanccsof thedc- 
partcd has begot mzny errors zndfuperfiiliens -, and thefe have been mukipHed by 
licentious /0£ /J and idltvijionairs : but this, being no more than what is ufual in 
the like cafes, ought to be no prejudice againft the fundamental opinion itfelf. 

Cicero ">, tho he owns there were different opinions among the Greek philo- 

fophers about this matter i that, quod Uteris extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit^ 

animos bominum ejft fempitermsj that Pythagoras jiDd his fchool confirmed this 

opinion i that Plato was the man, who brouglit a reafon for it, i^c. yet tells us 

plainly, nasuram ipfam de immortalitate animorum tacitam Judicare •, that nefcio 

quomodo inharet in tnentibus quafi famlorum qaoddam augurium j that permanert 

aninsos arbitramur confenju nationum omnium j and more to this purpofc. Now 

if this confent was only the cffc£t of fomc iradttion, handed from parents to 

their children j yet fince we meet with it in all the quarters of the world (where 

there is any civility or fcnfe), and in all ages, it feems to be coeval to mankind 

klelf, and bom with it. And this is fufficient to give a great authority to this 

opinion of the foul's immortaUty. But this is not all. For it is fupported by all 

the foregoing arguments, and many other reafonings and fymptoms which we 

may find within ourfelvcs. All which, put together, may at Icaft/a/iy)'^^ 

expeftationof a future ftate; that is, render it a juft or reafonable expefiation : 

and then this reafonable expeSlation grows, by being fuch, into a further ai'- 

gument, that there mU be fuch a ftate. 

* Befide, t}le^^ being no OiXiCtj of knowledge in ttii< life, we may tope for future oppoTtunitiet, 

Fancy. 
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Fancy a man walking infome retired field, far from noife, and free from pre- 
judice, to debate this matter with himfelf : and then judge, whether fuch me^ 
ditations as thefc would not be juft. *' I think I may be (iire, that neither Ufelefi 
•* matter, nor the vegetative tribe, that ftone, that flower, that tree have any 
*' reflex thoughts : nor do the fenfitive animals, that fheep, that ox, fecm to have 
** any fuch thing, or but in the loweft degree, and in refpc6k of prefent objefts 
** oijy. They do not reafott, nor difcourfe. I may therefore certainly pretend to 
<< be Something m«(/& above all thefe things'. I not only apprehend and confir 
** der thefe external objeSls afting at prelent upon my nerves, but have ideas 
" raifed within my fetf of a higher order, and many: lean, not only reprefent 
" to my felf things, that arei or have been, but deduce many other from them, 
** make excurfions into futurity, and forefee much of what will be, or atleaft 
" may bej by ftriO: thinking I had almoft faid, get into another world before- 
*' hand : and, whether I fhall live infome other flate after death, or not, I ant 
" certainly 4 ^e/»i; capable of fuchan;;i;/;^<i//0v, and c^notbutbefolicitousa'• 
" bout it : none of which things can be faid of thefe elods, or thofe brutes •>. Can 
** I then be defignd for nothing further, than juft to eat, drink, fleep, walk about, 
** and a£h upon this earth = j that is, to have no fiirther being, than what thefe 
*' brutes have, Co far beneath me ? Can I be made capable of fuch great expe^ati- 
*' ons, which thofe animals know nothing of (happier by far in this regard than t 
** am, if we muft die alike), only to be difappointed at lafl ? Thus placed, juft upon 
*' the confines of another better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, 
« and injoying it, only to make ^Jbort appearance here "*, and then to he Jbut out^ 
*' and totally funk ? Muft I then, when I bid my laft farewell to thefe walks, when 
** I clofe thefe lids, and yonder blue regions and all this fcene darken upon me and 
** go out, muft I then only fcrve to flimifh duft to be mingled with the afhesof 
« thefe herds tmdplants, or with this dirt under my feet ? Have I been {et/b far 4- 
<( bove them in life, only to be leveld with them at death ? 

This argument ^ovtsflronger in the apprehenfion of one^ who is confeious of a-- 
bilities and intelleStual improvements, which he has had no opportunity here of 
fhewing andufing, through want of health, want of confidence^, want of pro* 

' Methinksthofiphilofopliersmake but an odd appearance in Rocj, w&o, looking big and &Aa» 
ous, at the iame time profefled, tlut their own fouls were not fuperior to thofe of gnats^ (^c U 
Ttts ififii iutr^xKirn fi>tifu xartt li/j irmt i'utpigtu ixi^tan* iiurQ®' ri >^ iv>Sit, ^ ft^utj , ■ 

>g rvh ^^^>;5« rlai' v^Ot Scvrm ^tXtreptrririf ^^^';^5^l». at Eufti. * AUxmdir after, 

death might be in the fame llate with his muUtitr (M. Antm.), halt Cvse net with Ids m$fyt 
« Brtvis tfl hicfmam hcmuUii, may be juftly £iid for all Liicretitu. *■■ 'O airji^ tmmt 
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per place, want of liberty. Such improvements, and the knowledge canfcqucnt 
upon them, cannot ultimately refpeiSk/Wi^/^^/f.' they can be only an inlargcment, 
and preparation for another. That is all they can be : and if they are not that, they 
■XLcnnthing. And therefore he may be fuppofcd thus, further, to argue within 
hinifelf. *' Can the Author of my reafoning faculties be Himfelf fo unreafonable 
" as to give me them, cither not to imploy them, or only to weary my ftlf with 
** ufelefi purfuils, and then drop me ? Can He, who is privy to all my sir cum- 
'* JiaHceSi and to thefe very thoughts of mine, be fo infcnfible of my cafe, as to 
" have no regard to it, and not provide for it ? 

It groyrs Jlrenger fiiii upon the mind of one, who reflcfting upon the hard 
treatment he has met with from this world, the little caufc he has given for it, 
the pains and fecre: uneafinefs he has felt upon that fcorc, together with many 
other fufferings which it was not in his power to pre\'ent, cannot but make a 
ftlent, humble appeal to that Being, who is his lafi and true refuge^ and who he 
mull believe will not defert him thus. 

L.^'Aly, it IS Jlrongejl of all to oncy who, beCdesall this, endeavours in the con- 
duct of his life to obfervc the laws of reafott fthac is, of bis nature ; and that is, of 
the Author of nature^ upon whom he dependsj j laments, and labors againft his 
own/»/friwi/i«} implores thcDivine mercy i ^nys fovfome belter Jlate hereafter j 
a&s and lives in the hopes of one y and denies himfelf many things upon that view : 
one, who by the exaltation of his reafon nnd upper faculties, and that, which is 
certainly the eflfcft of real and ufeful philofophy, the practice of virtue^ is Hill 
approaching toward a higher manner of being, and doth already tafte fomething 
fpiritual and above this world. To fuch a one there mult be a ftrong expecta- 
tion indeed^ and the argument built upon it muft be proportionable. For can he 
be indowd with fuch capacities, and have as it were imerturts of immortality 
made him, if after all there is no fuch thing? Muft Mis private 2.&S, and conctald 
excrcifcs of religion be all loft ' ? Can a perfect Being have fo little regard to onr j 
who however inferior and nothing to Him, yet regards Him according to bis 
kejl abilities in the government of himfelf? 

Arc fuch meditations and reflexions as thcfe well founded, or not .'' If they are, 
it muft be reafonable to think, that God will fatisfy a reafonabk expeSiatio>i. 

There are other arguments for theimmortnlity of the foul, rKoof which I will 
leave with you, to be at your leifure pondcrd well. The oite is, that, \^ihcf(,uts of 
menarewoi/d/ (cxtinguifhd at death), the ctSc of brutes is by much preferable to 
£hatofi»f». T he j>/fdy;(r« of brutes, tho but fenlual, aic more liiiccrc, being 
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palled or diminifhd by no diverting confidcration : they go vohol/y into themj 
and when they have them not, they fcera lefs to want them, not thinking of them. 
Thar fufferings are attended with no reflexion', but are fuch as they are (aid to 
be p. 34. obf. 8. They arc void o( cares -, are under no apprehenfion for families 
and pofterityi never fatigue themfelyes with vain inquiries, hunting after ^«ow- 
ledge which muft periih with them ; are not anxious about xhtvc future ftate^^ 
nor can be difappointed of any hopes or expcftationsj and atlaft fomc fudden 
blow (or a few minates oi unforefeea pain) finifhes them, having never yi much 
as known that they were mortal. 

The other isy thztihctoul is a principle of life: that, which brings vitality t» 
the body. For how fhould that, which has been proved to be a fubftance, and 
at the fame timt is alfo a principle of life, and as fuch (as being what it is) is 
alive-, I fay, how can that die', unlefsit is annihilated ? 

Here I begin to be very fcnfible how much I want a gitide. But as the religion 
o( nature is my theme, I muft at prefent content my fclf with that light which 
»a/«r* affords j my bufinefs being, as it fecms, only to Ihcw, what a Heathen 
fhilofopher, without any other help, and almoft «««-»*yi««T^j may be fuppofed to 
think. I hope that neither the doing of this, nor any thing elfe containd in this 
Delineation, can be the leaft prejudice to any other true religion. Whatever ia 
inunediately revealdfrom God, muft, as well as any thing elfe, be treated as be- 
ing ittbat it is : which cannot be, if it is not treated with the higheft regaid> 
believed and obeyd. That therefore, which has been fo much infiftcd on by me,, 
and is as it were the burden of my fong, is fo far from undermining tmc reveald 
religion, that it rather paves the way for its reception. This I take this oppor- 
tunity to remark to you once for all. Andfo returning to my pbilofopber, I can- 
not imagin but that even be would have at leaft fome fuch general thoughts as 
thefc, which make up ahnoft the remainder of this laft fedkion. 

• Ttrt ptricuU, qu* vidmt, fitgiunt : cum tgugtrt, fttur* funt, &c. Senj b Mb 

'vs\ mN3 x-\yd> ddidu; anyivo anvnn nyioy\ s. iqquAr. « sic miU perfitafi,j!e 

fentio, turn femftr agitetur animus, tue princifium tiMtus Meat, qiuM fi ipfe mwtttt; ne 

jintm quidtm haiiturum tp motut, quid nunqium fi ipfijit reliSurus. Cic. That in Greg. Thaum^ 
is like this thought of TtMf: 'H 4*;ui^ ^vrax/mrtc in, jlA'jrm 5" laxt J^cAiiiric ix»A»9-ir^ tS ««- 
T»iM»iT« T« ku tumvci ui»i' T» J «H iMniTw kxtuitn irt, xA. But that in s.ubifiin comes fbmethine 
nearer to my meaning : Efi »mmtu vita quaJam, imJt omu qmd tmimttum tfi vivit. ~-^ifm trrt 
potefi animus mari. Nam fi eartri ftttrit vita, nt» wixaaifid animatum ali^d tfi. 

IX. fit 
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IX, The feulj wbeit it parti from this grofs body^ will pa/s by fame law intt 
fame new feat ^ or ft ate, agreeable to the nature of it'. Every fpecies of beings 
muft belong to feme region, or ftate. Becaufc nothing can be, but it muft be 
fome where, and feme ho-w : and there being different kinds of abodes and man- 
ners of fiibfifting ill the univerfe, and the natures of the things, that are to 
cxift in them, being alfo different, there will be a greater cengruity between 
thefe fevcral natures refpeftively and fome paiticular piaceSy or flat es, than there 
is between them and others j and indeed fuch a one, that out of thofe per- 
haps they cannot fublift, or not naturally. To thofe therefore muft be their re- 
fpeftive tendemes : to thofe they are adjudged by the courfe of nature, and con- 
ftitution of things, or rather by the Author of them^. 

While the foul is in thebody, it h;is fome powers and opportunities of moving it 
fpontaneoul]y, or otherwife than it would be moved by the meer laws of gra- 
vitation and mechanifm. This is evident. But yet, notwithftanding this, the 
weight of that body, to which at prefent it is limited famong other caufcs) con- 
firainsit toaftfora while n^onthis flage. That general law, to which bodies 
are fubjeftcd, makes it fink in this fluid of air, fo much lighter than itfelf > 
keeps it down j and lb detennines the feat of it, and of the foul in it, to be 
upon the furface of this earth, where, or in whofe neighbourhood it was firft 
produced. But then, when the foul fhall be difengaged from the grofs matter, 
which now inclofes and incumbers it, and cither become naked fpirtt, or be on- 
ly veild in its own fine and obfcquious 'vehicle, it muft at the fame time be ci. 
thcr freed from the la-ws of bodies, and fall under fome other, which will carry 
it to fome proper manlion, or ftate "^ j or at Icaft by the old ones be capable of 
mounting upwards"*, in proportion to the volatility of its vehicle, and of c- 
merging out of thefe regions into fome medium more fuitablc, and (if the phl- 
lofopher may lay fo) equilibrious. Thus much as to the ^*flfr«//(j/^ of fouls 
after death. But then, 

, Tfae tr«»fmigr*tien of fouJi has been much talked of ; but ta ftnttnii*, — tiumixm ridieuUt^ q. 
mimt dignier qitam fihoU, nt refrlli qaidem/enUtiet ; <fu*d qui fecit, •vidttiir -vtrrri, tie (^uiiiicrt- 
dtt. SoLnclmtm). Indeed who can but laugh, when Ivc reads in Ludm of Homtr's hiving been a 
came! in fi<tdru,&C. b Xnfn» i^ »t»fiui r» <i/**i» w(ti t« tfMut. Hitrod, ' Ex iumili 

tuqunUfrt^» in turn tmicaUt hatm, quifquh Hit eft, qui foluta) tiinctiiit »nimMi hatt utifit fnu. 

Sen. H r iufnn »fern«$ii«« l«ntt»Aii, ^ t T «piT«v, int jtTtfvt runt, JtpiJUf ifjis T T »«/j.'f ««- 
:^«ijg> j-«rw. in rii*' 3-ii'iw iv^tiuit i^m k>»\**. Hitrtcl. d Dtfo/kA f»rcmd, Uvitr voUhit »d 

tglum. S. Hicr. 
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X, /» /iiV «fw y?<J/f, or piace of abode^ there may be different fiathm befitting 
the differences of particular fouls among tbemfeheSy as tkey are more or kfs perfeU 
in their kind. Wc fee even inanimate bodies, which have different gravities, 
figures, impulfcs, 6?c- ftttle into fome order among themlelves, agreeable to 
thefe differences. And fo by the fame univerfal rule in nature (viz. that diffe- 
rences in things are attended with anfwcrable relations and efl'eQ:s) fouls muft 
alio take their fituation in fomt kind of order according to their differences. 

XI. l^e great difference of human fouls, with refpeB to perfeifion and 
imperfeStiony lies in their different degrees and habits » of reafonahlenefs or mreafon- 
ablenefs '>. That is to fay, not only in men's different improvements^ or neglcfts 
and abufe of their rational faculties j but alfo in the greater or lefs influence of 
thefe upon their aftions, and by confequence in their different degrees of f/r/«p, 
or vice. For a man is accounted a reafonable man, when he rcafons rightly, and 
follows his reafon : in which exprcfllon virtue rauft be included, being (as 
p. 17P) y (^l-) nothing but the praSice of reafon and truth. 

That men are reafonablc, or the contrary, in different degrees is plain. Some 
reafon well upon /owttf fubje£ts, but in refpc£b of others., to which they have 
not been accuftomd, are dim and confufcd : or they arc partial to their vices 
and paflions, their old impreifions and parties j and fo their real on is not gene- 
raly nor has its due extent, or influence. Others, whofc reafon is uncultivated 
and weak, the they have virtuous inclinations, many times fell mio fuperfiitien 
and abfurdities ; mifled by authorities, and ovcr-awcd by old or formal modes 
of fpcaking, vooA grave nen'fenfe. Many, if not the moft, feem tohavefcarcc 
any notion of reafon or virtue at all, but aft fortuitoufly, or as they fee othc] 
fbllts a£t } moved either by bodily propenfions, or by example. Some /fit- 
there are, who endeavour to improve their undcrllandings, to difcover what \s 
agreeable to reafon, and to fix their opinions i and conduct their lives accord- 
ingly. And in all zhzic feveral kinds there are various degrees of elevation in 
knowledge and virtue, and of immerfion in vice and ignorance, and new diffe- 
rences arifmg endlcfly. All this is viiiblc. 

• The Jews, whogcneraDy Cij', that by the praftioe ot religion tJw foul acquires pcrfeftion anil 
life eternal, byfuch a ilrcfs upon^4i»wofpi«y, that i*. vf/ie mikes the effed of giving looo i^xmia 
charity at once by no means equal to that of giving one :.«!: and repeating it looo times monn 
nnNDj^B Ninn iiysn n"UfyT3 nitna mr na-nn njpi loi'y^ nnsi i^yo n"«jy. h^j 

m»wn fcjin in'Dun b^Ufn nnM iwpan bimni-.2iu> Sdw swd' 7^ani snian niyo .— iwiy 
lyi" D'p rni'm Syion *73«?3 imim ^^x\ ri!?3 iriN wsjn. if. itv, 
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Now the foul, rcflefting, finds in itfclf/we general faculties, o«f, by which it 
tinderftands, and judges, and reafons (all which I comprs'hend under the teim ra- 
lionai faculties^ mreafen); ^aid anetbft., by which it wills, or determins to aft, 
according to the judgments and conclufions made in the upper part of it. And 
I he more perfeBly it performs thefc operations ('i.e. the more truly it reafons, and 
ihc more readily it wills and executes the dccifions of reafon^, the more per/ed 
certainly it muft bein its kind } and the more imperfi:£tly, the more imperfect. 
The accomplifhmcnts therefore and perfenions of human Ibuls, and the centra* 
ryy mull be in proportion to the forcmcntiond differencts^ 

Xlt. According tQ theft differences then it isreafonahle to think tliefiuli of men 'wiil 
find their Jiaf ions in the future tvorld'. This is but acoroUary from what goes before. 

O^". Why fhouW we think, thut God caufes things to be in fuch a manner, 
as that in the future flute men Ihall be placed and treated according to their 
merit, and the progrcfs they have made in reafon and virtue, when we fee the 
cafe to be widely different *» fbis ? Anf. It muft be rcmembend, that this is 
one of thofe very reafmi on which the belief of the foul's immortality is found- 
ed. Now, if it be reafonable to believe there is a future ftatc, bccaufe things 
are dealt unequally now, upon that very fcore it will be reafonable to think, that 
ihey are dealt equally ^ in that other ftatc. 

Here bodily wants and afFeft ions, and fuch things as proceed from them, do inter- 
mix with human affairs, and do confound merit with demerit.^ ^nimthiie with tgnc 
ranee : and hence it comes to pals many times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men fuffcr, and both are, if there is no othei- ftatc, in their wrong places. But, when 
the corporeal caufes of mifplacing fhall be Tcmovoiy/pirits (or fpirits and their '•^«-»» 
Tiwf«tTi»V) may be fuppofcdmorc r^ukrly to take their ^*p ports and privileges: 
the impudent and vitious will have no fuch c/>fffr/JK»i;ifi of getting into circum- 
ftanccs, of which they arc unworthy, nor improved and virtuous minds find fuch 
objiruSlions to keep them down in circumftanccs unworthy of them. Be fure the 
more advanced and pure any ftatc is, the mon properly will the inhabitants be rank- 
ed, and thejufier and morewfl/«rj/ will the fubordinationof its member be. 

Even here we commonly find men in that kind of bufinefs, for which they arc 

. educated and prepared; men of the fame profeflions generally keeping together ; the 

virt\ious and reafonable dejiring to be ftho tbcy not always can be) with their Me « ( 



• Tirtf »f«ni«ifr«( Tj ifirjt. ft***. * With u) dfusl or impartitl r<c«rd CO errry man't 

4cicrts : equitably. 1 'Av^hixltt^inn irtf 'Avrifkmrw$ mft^U, E fii/, 

I » :i',* :r.'j:;f ,.',r x^.^.' i.. aad 
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and the vicious (as they fcarccly cannot bc^ with theirs. And why fhould we not 
think» that an a^f/tf //wand communion of fouls with thofc of their own fize, 
difpofition, and habits maybe more univet/al and compkat, when thofe things, 
which in great meafurc hinder it here, {hall be no more? If we may think this, 
certainly thofe fields or ftates, in which the virtuous and ivi/i* fliall mcet,muft 
be difiercnt from thofe in which the feolijb and wicked, flull herd together K 
The very difference of the company will itfelf create a vaft diflFerence in the 
manner of their living. 

XIII. 2le manfiosts, and conditions of the virtuous and rtafoning part mufi be 
proportionally better than thofe of tbefoolifb and vitious. The propoitbon can- 
not be inverted, or the cafe be otherwife, if the conftitution of things de- 
pends upon a reafonable caufe : as I have endeavourd to ftiew it does. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that tb^ pra^ice of reafon (in its jufi: extent) is the 
great preparative for death, and the means of advancing our bapp'mtfs thrmgb 
all our fubfequent duration. But moreover, 

XIV- -^^ *&' future ftate refpeS will be bad not only to, ntenls rea/hning, and 
virttffSi or the contrary, bsit alfo to tbeixinjopitents andftfffe^uigs here «. Bccaufc 
the forementiond inequalities of this "(Rorld CW by no m^^^ be rec^cel^ unl^ 
men's injoyments and fi^iferings, taken together , \yi(l^ thei^ virtues and yice^ 
are compared and balanced. I fay, taken together : becaufe no reafon can be 
aflignd, why a vitious man Ihould be recompenfed for the pains, and mifchiefs 
tihd trouble, vrhich he brings, upon bimfetfhyhis'vkfs, as the natural conicquen- 
ces 9,f them> nor,ontI\^eQtl\q' H(Je, why apy ded^ftiojns fhp.tild \^ made froi^ 
th<^ future happioc^pf a good pan upon the fcore. of. thpfe iwitcent injoyments, 
-which arc the genuin fruit of his moderation, regularity, other virtues, and found 
reafo.ning. 

Cor. flicked men toill not only be Ids happy th^ the wife and virtuous, but 
Hjieliy ^H^Plff «! thM.A^ to con^ For when all the happmefs, that anfwere 
to thofe degrees of virtue, which they had, gad thofe fufi^ings, which they 
underwent, above what was the natural eflfe£t of their wickedncfsj I fay, when 

' • Oi Ttf lAart^vMTH if^St, OT *l «A«3-«« pOiif^M, in tUt»'i ttjk. *> T(AitiTiir«n-«« i». 

T«t« elmi^ f*» ♦ ¥ ««»*» )U(5-((^« tcst^ iv JV^irau, diB^ii't j tLu uurtTf i/Mtirwri ■? JUywy^f ii 
'^ri, MUMt MUUNf niM>rf(. tUtf. £ £i tAh* ? icfutfT^ibiTm no^M^irmt [i Amm^J, Xf&itui 

fiKMtrmi <(*rf Afyi^irw. CbiyC 

Ec s that 
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that is Ittbttaded, what remains upon the account will be fbmething below no- 
ttappinefs: which muft be feme quantity o£ pofitive Ufibappine/sy or mifcry. 

Thus there will be rewards, znd fum/hments hereafter: and men will be bap- 
fy, or unhappy, according to their behaviouf, 'injoyments,. and fufierings in 
this prefent life. But, 

XV. 1/ the immortality of the foul cannot be demonjlrattd, yet it is certain the. 
contrary cannot *. To fay, when a boufe is ruinous and fain, that it once had 
an inhabitant, and that he is efcaped out of it, and lives, in feme other place, 
can involve no contradi£kion,. oc abfurdity ^.. And,. 

XVI. If the immortality of the foul fbould be eonfiderd only as a probability,, or 
even as a chance pofjible, yetflill a virtuous life is to be preferred before its contra^ 
ry. For if the foul be mortal, and all perception periflies for ever at our death,, 
what in this cafe does a good man lofe by his virtue ? Very rarely more than fomt 
a£bs of devotion, and inftances of mortification, which too by cuftom grow 
habitual and eafy S and it may hepleafant by being (or fecming at leaft to be) 
reafonable. On the other hand, what docs a vitious man gain ? Only fuchinr 
joyments, as a virtuous man leaves : and thofe arc fiich, as mofl commonly 
owe their being to a vitiated taftej grow infipid in time j require more trouble 
and contrivance to obtain them, than they are worth} go off difagreeably j. 

• Suie tbo& arguments in Lmrtiims can conviDce no bod/. Nim* ^uiuMm, yuffatis muliqM «*> 
fis, VifflMtrt humtrtm, <^ Uticem MfetJir* ctrnis; Credt animMm qtuqiu diffimM, 8cc. And Ir«*trt» 
gignifMrittr cMm.ttrftr* <9> tmk Crtfctr* fmt'imm, fMritirqu* fine/ctrt mtiuim. Sec. j^Mnw fntnmm 
qnKlMtJiffthii fitttxrt tMctg* *fi i ^tunJi^mdim ftnitram m mm emUMpM mtrhi. Nor tbofi in 
flmy (N.H. 7. ff.): if there really are any at all. For to plead tbe Mt*gtmt»l* txftriwnntum » 
u> beg the queftion ; which nuy be put thus. Whether we flnll after death be more coafcious of 
our exiftence, than we were before we were born. And if DiedMrchu'i LitbUd were extant, I b& 
ticTe we (hould find nothing ftrongerinthem. Tlie truth fiems to be, Oi flixmu i x«iw( i^mm/ti 
>:>«• tU «i<tS -^vxh : but he comfort« hitaM with thi» thought* that i ^mt* .dm.mrm Hinm Umi 
will prevent future fufierings. This is r«* *• /»i •«•« iMru^vyi. Hitritl, b Nor that the 

ibul ftill exifts ijuftw tMT»>.t»int ^ow t" tii^K- •"^' '* 7- ^^f"" «* habitmttn dtfirt» SUHtmrt 

^ egrfm, riUaum »kitmimh itftth. ta&. «= M«»{«« 3 « I^Mf l^^^ W «i«Tv[«^J» 

K«( r^tyjn ft T;«r*r. ijiv> i' ••'{ »*f «»•<> 't^iitU f murm nMi, Hff. 

i 

are 
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are followd mgny times by fharp reflexions and bitter peniinces in the rear j and 
at beft after a fhort time cn4 io nothing, as if they bad never been. This is all*. 
But then if the foul prove to be mmortal (as wc have all the reafon in the world 
to think it willj, what d«jcis the virtuous man gain? Hisprcfent pleafures(ifnot 
fo many) arc morc/»f«-f> and natural « j and the cfFeft of his felf-denials and 
fubmiffion to reafon, in order to prepare himfelf for a future ftate, is the happi"- 
nefs of that ftate : which, without pretending to defcribe it, may be prefumcd . 
to bie immortal^ becaufe the foul is fo } and to be purer and of a more exalted na-> 
turc.(V. f,./ra*r,. and ^rw/w) than any of thefelow injoyments here, becaufe 
that ftate is cyeiy way in nature above this. And again^ what does the wicked 
man lofe ? That happincil, which the virtuous gain as fuch > . and he finks, be— 
fide, into fome degree of the unbappitte/s of that future ftate : of which one 
may fay in gpneral, that it may be as much-greater than the unhappinefs or fuf-^ 
ferings of this world, as the happinefs and joys of that are above thofe of this.. 

In a ftate that is fpiritual and clear every thing will "be purer, and operate 
more direftly and ftrongly, and (if the exprelfion may be tolerated) wifb more 
fpirit : there will be fewer obftruftions to cither happinefs or unhappinels : the 
foul will Mcmore open, and have more immediate and acute perceptions of ei- 
ther : fo -that each of them in . their kind will be more inteH/e, .the one nearer 
to pure or mere happinefs,, the other to the contrary «*. But to enter further, 
into the nature and oeconomy of the yet.unknown world, is too arduous an UO'^ 
dertaking for my pbilo/opber. 

lifhall only add, that the reafoning znd virtuous man has at leaft this advan- 
tage over thcfoolijb and prcfiigatey that, tho his wifdom and virtue cannot al- 
ways rectify that which is amils in himfelf or his circumftances, they will find . 
means to alleviate his prefllires and difadvantages, and fiippprt him under all> 
the anomalies of life, with comforts of which the other knows nothing: par- 
ticularly riiis, the injoyment of an humble, but well grounded expeftation of: 
ffUcity hereafter, fincerc and durable *. 

■ C4do fr^mm jUmis. '> 'O iftTfi\*T(iirm !& vJ'oax etiMT»iJ»>.irii( ttttftHrtu. HitrteL 

e If the foul was mortal, jet the virtuous man 7^' Uvtu Tt>.itiTnT» ^Xaunifot, ra imuu xxfiri- 
|MM{ iyuBii, iviifiMtt irrvf •'«■» 6 ft/Unifict. ^ ^ 6 re rS/Mt. <«T>, Simpl, * "an 1*11 

f^M« TM k«AS w$ftwfn T 9friiikt*f S ^KvAv, li»M i ivtf TV, y.l»>iji mtiti. Si it /jUtv ilutuui luucuu i ■ 
f 2»A*< t«r«yi^. Hier, * 0< '^ fUttm T kitn*i', »>' >''>itb «».« )r>.»»iwrS»-(», in,' »uo iJmirt 

xwu.m 
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XVII. He therefore^ itibo would all according to truth, mufti in the laft place, 
110^ only confider what he is, and bow circumftantiated in this prefent ftate^ and pro- 
vide accordingly j but, further, muft confider bimfelf alfo as one wbofe exiftente pro- 
ceeds on into another, and provide for that too. How / tbi^ this is to be done, 
' by this time I hope you fully apprehend. 

For a conclufion of the whole matter j let our converfation in this world, {o 

^r as we are concemd, aftd able, be fuch as acknowledges every thing to be 
vibat it is (what it is in it/elf, and what with regard to us, to other beings, to 
caufes, circumftances, confequences) : that is, let us by no aO: deny any thing to be 
true, which is true : that is, let us a£t according to reafon : and that is, let us 

. a£fc according to the law of our nature. By bone ft ly endeavouring to do this we 
Ihall exprcfs our duty • to Him, who is the Author of it, and of that law j 

.And at the fame time profecute oiu: ovfn proper happincfs (the happinefi of ra- 
tional beings) : we ihall do what tends to make us eaiy here, and be qualifying 

'OUT fdves and preparing for our removal hence to our long home} that great 

•revolution^ which, at the fartheft, cannot he very fax off. 

And now. Sir, the trouble is almoft over for theprefent, not properly which 
I give you, but which you have brought upon yourfelf, thefe being the 
thoughts, which you defired: unleis I have any where mifreprcfented myfclf 
through inadvertence j which I own may be. At the foot of the page I have in 
fome places fubjoind a few little ftri£bures principally of antiquity, after the 
manner of annotations : fuch as, when | came to revi^ thefe iheets, I could re- 
collc£t upon the fudden ^ \ having no common-place book to help me, not 
thought of any fuch thing before that time. They may ferve perhaps Ibmetimes 
a Uttle to explain the text} and fomctimes to add weight} but chicly to di- 
vert you, who know very well how to improve any the let^ft bint out of the 
Ancients, and I fear will want to be diverted. I have alfo printed a few copies 
of this Sketch, not with any defign to make it public, but merely to favcthc 
trouble of tranfcribing "^ ; being minded, fince I have made it, to leave 
it not only with you, but perhaps alfo with two or three other friends : 

» T^'t<&' ^ ©IB B-tfxmUf irti irittrmrt [irww Jtgtrit}. Jtf. * Some more were 

• added in the fecond imprc/Con, < Nothing more was intended at firft. See the tuhtrtif*. 

ntent. 

or 
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or however, with my Family, as a private monument of one that meant wcU. 
Tho, as to the difpofal and hte of it, much will depend upon your judgment 
and manner of acceptance. 



William Wollaston> 



hfm N"i:ia. 
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fented 144 
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6i 
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— thelaw of its Author a6 

Negleftsmay be inconfiftent with 

truth 16-1$ 

O. 

OBie^ls, why not perceiv'd in 

O.) igstions of a mnted kind 19 
Occupancy, prime, gives right 

Omiffions may be finful i6~ii 

P. 

PAIN may infinitely exceed 
plcafiire 3^ 

■ when true and real 4.0 



Pain and pleafure, no criterions 

of good and evil 24- 

I " proportionable to'- Uie 

perceptions of the per- 

fons 3* 

■ increafed with thefacul- 
ty of perceiving them , 

3-, 33 
their caufts relative 7 J 

■ how to be eftimated 33, 

3* 

■ not to be judged of in 
others by wliat we fed 
ourfelves 34, 112-114 

' the fame with good and 

evil 3S 

may hear different pro- 
portions to each otlier 
iM. 

• when equal they dcftroy 

cjch other ^6 

-^— — may change thdr nature, 

and lun; Into each ot'-icr 

iUd. 



1 N D E X. 

Parents, their duties to thdr chil- 
dren x?9> J*o 

— ' thdr authority over tlitir 

children 160--163 
their authority not do- 
minion i^* 
Pariides, thdr mental nfe 113 
Paflions of the mind, expreffible 
by gefture " 

no infirmities i74 

Peiception always produced in 

time 3'2 

Planets habitable 00 

Pleafure, what 3* 

when tnie and real 40 

——^ only thetrue kind good 

• ■ M 

-Poffeflion, original, ^ves the 

greateft right i34» i3f 

Power gives no dominion or right 

Praife, what ii7i »«8 

■ ' - how to be given to God t itf 
—no 

Prayer, !» nreleft of it a denial of 
God . 18,121 

how to be ofifered up to 

God • it6-x4<J 

requlfitea to the folemn kind 

III 
— the proper times and places 
for it ' iW. 

' — -in what words to be put up 
. 12^-124 
I I the mental alfo verbal :i22 
— — tb be made audible 123, 124 
not to be made ex:emport 
.1»4 
— — in what poftureto bcofftrd 
ibid. 
— ^ public, of the nature of pri- 
vate 1x5 
— — true prayer always private 
ibid, 

JtseffieOs 129.1x6 

Principles ot things, unfearchable 

81 
Probability, *e fubftitute for cer- 
tainty Tf~*2 
. rules tor finding it 56- 58 

■ its ' iglwft degree i 5 

■ — its force the refult of rea - 
fon and obfervation ' j8 

• the only li^ht when cer- 

tainty leaves ns s9 
Property, upon what it depends 
107 
— — — equal in a ftatc of nature 
130 
founded in nature and 
truth 13,$ 

■ gives aUolute (right of 
difpofal 1 3*5! 37 

— not juftly diftinguifh d 
from ufufruft nj 



Propofidons once true remain fy 
in all caf;^ 43 



Providence, what 9f 

.whether there be a di- 
vine providence 9f — 1 14 

iniiances thereof^ in the 

world ^ 

. — particular, its exiftcntfe 

proved jS'^if* 

tts'phjenomeni accoun- 
ted Mr iM. 

invilible minifters there- 
of 107, 108 

Punilhmentsto be diflferently fui- 
ted 54 

. naturally annexed to 

crimts 143 

• whether they canteeter- 

nal ioo 

' R. 

RAtionalj.what denominates 2 
creature fo 4J 

Keaftion in matter 132 

Reafon the judge of afHons • i? 
. differs from particular 
knowledge 41, 42 

'- a fix'd ju\d general thing 

the faculty, what '■4? 

; relative tq the bqng Who 

is poflejTed of it ' ibid. 

_— how improVeablc 46 

■ why it influences men fo 

litue Md. 

..defign'd as thcgoverni^g 

..,. . jprindpls in mah 51 

its crlterioB '5a 

, ^ c^ greater authority than 

fenfv ... ',"J4 

. : — whether things are go- 

vern'dbyit 110-114 
the great preparative for 
death aij 

— — whence diflerent in dif- 
feroitmen 113 

Rcalbning,. a method to improve 
in it 4<!, 50-?} 

- — — may be righdy exerdfed 

on falfe ptopofitions 46^ 

47 

the requifites to drift 

fonlne ■ 47 

- to what lengtlis it may 

reach 49 

right reafoning no chl- 

maera ibt4. 

• falfe rf afoning, whence 

49, JO 

Reflexion, its difference from per- 
ception 31, }) 

Rdation, how weakcn'd Sy remo- 
val irom tlie parents j66 

Rdations, detirmine tlie nature 
of things, and are the 
guide of our anions 18, 

F f 2 Rdations, 
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-Edadons, notunti^alUtc, diTco- 
vcnble by'^di as ace 
intenneduie \% 

. Religion, what , 2f , i9, ^16 
" its foundation 7, 15, i2< 

- ' ■ '■■ ira fum andfubflancc t7.6 
ReprUals lawful . 131-133 
.KopuIfionintnatiKr 79 

Revelation, how to be treated 211 
■Rewvdl and punifhtneats une- 
qually diftributed by hu' 
nan laws. m 

».. their unequaldiilributinn in 
^ia life vguesche being of 
another soi"30j,2i5, 211J 
-><r*-r1iisou^t:a)l>oitt by tlie laws 
of nature 104 

Right, natural, what 127, 128 
— — ftrong ia the nrft occupier 

Right and wrong, what i^«o 

», how to he judgpd OF t«9 

. Rig'ns, natwaU how far a Man 
may vaft 1^ them is;o 

S. 
Q Eafons, how wifely conttlvei 

'Satecy no oKWfcfor.injnftJce 143 
•Sdi^ whereTjnt«)nfifts 127 
Self-dcfisnce^ Uwf"l «3i. n* 
Sdf-denial neceJftry m 

Sdf.preftrvadon, 2. ftrong prlnd- 
pie in animals 1^2 

fenraiiQti, how perfbrm'd i77 
enfes may rfvc!Wfe*eprefen'»*'- 
qna.orthinB8 '^ H, 54 
^i^— wnentobecredfted ;j 
SenOmentawtRtrfBMebygefture 8 
Sins, not exctifed by fecrecy u^ 
-r-m tendencies towards them cri- 
minal 14^1 M4 
Ti— itlieit li^oous nature manife- 
■ . fled I4'"'4i 
Society, the laws thereof 128 
-- — i-laws iiecefiary therein 
■ 145, '47 

— itsbafis 128, 119 

reafons (or it i45 

its end 1281 la^?, 147, 148 

. ■ {Uppofes government 

149. »i<> 

>— — fuppofcs rules agreed to 

'47 
— — maybtjufttyfonri'd ito 
- ■ auy lie fomrJ by impli- 
cit orcxplicitconfent 151 

' dutit* required in it \u 

Soul, whit J 91, '9J 

its dt pendent manntr of cx- 

i liens 8< 
— — itscxirtenccorovcd if4-i8tf 
not €x tTAdint 88--93 



i8d- 



t» 



Soul, not a faculty 
— ~ Lumateriil 186— 1« 

— ^ its Cat. where 184^ 192, 198 
•>■ • proved immortal rj^-a 1 1 
— — majj-thinJc afiier death, tho* 
not in found iiecp 199 

• -may luve its faculUn e^ 

laized aftet death. i^2Jf7 
-— pafles into a new flate after 
death, agreeable to ira na- 
ture 242 
— — will after death have a feat 
a%ned it fuioJ)]^ tq. Its pet' 
feftion ii^*-2l 
— ^it» difierenoe» wbenffi >n 

ferent perfoqs, . ui» 214. 

•1— -its two principal faculties 2 14 

r^-* it« moqcality not dismoaiftra- 

'. ble %\6, 217 

- SoHnds^ither figpificaot or aotii 

Spaoe» what 74, 7J 

$p!ntJ>roofs of its esifteRQe 4<H9i 

Spirit, wheth^ the n^tiMkotit he 

clear to the mitid 108 

Siara^th^l^aFponitnM. . *> 

Slafe or nature, ^vea.eqiul do* 

mioioft 1^140 

3itafyi\ its difhtes tp be followed 

Succeffion may g|ve right 13$ 

SttOt demonmatst ^ grandeur 

of the fyileni 80 

T. 

TEmpprance, wliat 179*. iSo 
Thu^. to judge ligbuy of 
them i&~20 

— . indifferent, what 20 

Thinldng, whtaha efiendal to the 

foul 194, i9f 

■ -why nor oUervcd In 

fonnd deep (9$. '98 

Thougbt»4)ifii: fl(ping'n;vnue.ia2 

.Timejprefented by moments 31,33 

Titles, transferafat^^tycomiafl or 

donation 13$ 

Trade, the neceffity and lawful- 

oefs thoreUT 139, I3<i 

Truth, what 8 

— its different aoceptations 48, 

-— nevrr contndiQcd witiiout 

■impiety 14-iiS 

• — >hew diicoverable 49. 5° 

.-T-witscritwion ... 52 

— '- how convey'd to the mind of 

another )3 

——the way of coming at it 5 i~tf x 

difcoverable by reafon and 

Truths,,iU ofthemconUltent i<,i9 

.— . lead to thedifcovery of 

, tfut)» 43 



Truths, fay what- &cidty inveOl- 

— — dJfcoveraWe by'ieaTon- 

ing 48,4? 

' may iKe from error 54,}$ 

maay qualifications rt- 

■ .^uiVK to judge of tliem 

<5i, «* 

—— whether men can aft 

agreeably to them whm 

difcovered ^2-^4 

13.--MJ T TN!fcappiner*cotacidenlwkh 

I in dii- W the truj quantftjr 

of pain jrf, 37 

V f u ultimate, what 38 

Bijmeryfulnersj what 139 

" incqnmtent with trutli 

and nature tlAi. 

Ufage, proves poff^fllon 10, 137 

<7(tupatioiiofpto|icrty, injulHoe 

«37 



VAsoraiJChe wifdom and gpod- 
neu-expreffed in uieir 
- formaiclab 82 

"effOL^eitat tho wlfdom exprefled 
in their ftnifture HU, 
■' the laws by which they 

are regulated 96 

Vice^ tin caufe of unlupj^ii^s 

•^— its ftfiiaEtev^ confequences 

*Itf, 217 
Virtue, whether (eated between 
extremes 24, 4} 

the praftfce of it recom- 
mended 179-183 
— ^ — ^praduftive of happintfe 
182, 203-1^, ai7 

W. 

Ttr A R dtewn. to be lawful 

Writingi.why beft fiaCHfedin our 

mother-toBgne 123 

Word% what 13, 123 

■■ ■ ■ " ■■ their ufeio thinldng 1 12, 

123 

— lefs cxpreffive than £uQs 

1.2 

World, a furvey thereof and its 

fiirnituro 87 

-"— — laws of natuK obferved 

therein 7^-98 

WorOiip, how to be ^ven to God 

120— 116 • 

' ■ ' ■ publick, whyneceffiry 

114, lay 
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